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Preface to the second edition 


In the eight years since the first edition, the Standard Model has not been seriously 
discredited as a description of particle physics in the energy region (<2 TeV) so 
far explored. The principal discovery in particle physics since the first edition is 
that neutrinos carry mass. In this new edition we have added chapters that extend 
the formalism of the Standard Model to include neutrino fields with mass, and we 
consider also the possibility that neutrinos are Majorana particles rather than Dirac 
particles. 

The Large Hadron Collider (LHC) is now under construction at CERN. It is 
expected that, at the energies that will become available for experiments at the 
LHC (~20 TeV), the physics of the Higgs field will be elucidated, and we shall 
begin to see “physics beyond the Standard Model’. Data from the ‘B factories’ will 
continue to accumulate and give greater understanding of CP violation. We are 
confident that interest in the Standard Model will be maintained for some time into 
the future. 

Cambridge University Press have again been most helpful. We thank Miss V. K. 
Johnson for secretarial assistance. We are grateful to Professor Dr J. G. Körner 
for his corrections to the first edition, and to Professor C. Davies for her helpful 
correspondence. 


xi 


Preface to the first edition 


The ‘Standard Model’ of particle physics is the result of an immense experimental 
and inspired theoretical effort, spanning more than fifty years. This book is intended 
as a concise but accessible introduction to the elegant theoretical edifice of the 
Standard Model. With the planned construction of the Large Hadron Collider at 
CERN now agreed, the Standard Model will continue to be a vital and active subject. 

The beauty and basic simplicity of the theory can be appreciated at a certain 
‘classical’ level, treating the boson fields as true classical fields and the fermion 
fields as completely anticommuting. To make contact with experiment the theory 
must be quantised. Many of the calculations of the consequences of the theory are 
made in quantum perturbation theory. Those we present are for the most part to the 
lowest order of perturbation theory only, and do not have to be renormalised. Our 
account of renormalisation in Chapter 8 is descriptive, as is also our final Chapter 19 
on the anomalies that are generated upon quantisation. 

A full appreciation of the success and significance of the Standard Model requires 
an intimate knowledge of particle physics that goes far beyond what is usually taught 
in undergraduate courses, and cannot be conveyed in a short introduction. However, 
we attempt to give an overview of the intellectual achievement represented by the 
Model, and something of the excitement of its successes. In Chapter 1 we give a 
brief résumé of the physics of particles as it is qualitatively understood today. Later 
chapters developing the theory are interspersed with chapters on the experimental 
data. The amount of supporting data is immense and so we attempt to focus only on 
the most salient experimental results. Unless otherwise referenced, experimental 
values quoted are those recommended by the Particle Data Group (1996). 

The mathematical background assumed is that usually acquired during an under- 
graduate physics course. In particular, a facility with the manipulations of matrix 
algebra is very necessary; Appendix A provides an aide-mémoire. Principles of 
symmetry play an important rôle in the construction of the model, and Appendix B 
is a self-contained account of the group theoretic ideas we use in describing these 


xiii 


xiv Preface to the first edition 


symmetries. The mathematics we require is not technically difficult, but the reader 
must accept a gradually more abstract formulation of physical theory than that pre- 
sented at undergraduate level. Detailed derivations that would impair the flow of 
the text are often set as problems (and outline solutions to these are provided). 

The book is based on lectures given to beginning graduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, and is intended for use at this level and, perhaps, in part at least, 
at senior undergraduate level. It is not intended only for the dedicated particle 
physicist: we hope it may be read by physicists working in other fields who are 
interested in the present understanding of the ultimate constituents of matter. 

We should like to thank the anonymous referees of Cambridge University Press 
for their useful comments on our proposals. The Department of Physics at Bristol 
has been generous in its encouragement of our work. Many colleagues, at Bristol 
and elsewhere, have contributed to our understanding of the subject. We are grateful 
to Mrs Victoria Parry for her careful and accurate work on the typescript, without 
which this book would never have appeared. 


Notation 


Position vectors in three-dimensional space are denoted by r = (x, y, z), or x = 
(x!, x2, x°) where x! = x, x? = y, xX? =z. 

A general vector a has components (a!, a, a>), and 4 denotes a unit vector in 
the direction of a. 

Volume elements in three-dimensional space are denoted by dx = dxdydz = 
dx!dx?dx?. 

The coordinates of an event in four-dimensional time and space are denoted by 
x = (x°, x!, x?, x3) = (x°, x) where x° 

Volume elements in four-dimensional time and space are denoted by dfx = 
dx°dx!dx7dx3 = cdr d°x. 

Greek indices u, v, N, p take on the values 0, 1, 2, 3. 

Latin indices i, j, k, l take on the space values 1, 2, 3. 


= ct. 


Pauli matrices 


We denote by o" the set (o°, o!, o?, o°) and by G the set (o°, —o!, —o?, —0°), 


where 


1 0 01 0 =i 1 0 
OP hh ee: Qe 3 
e E enh R bey) 


(olf = (0°? = (0° =I; olo? = io? = —o’o!, etc. 


Chiral representation for y-matrices 
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xvi Notation 
Quantisation (A = c = 1) 
(E, p) > (id/dt, —iV), or p* — ið". 
For a particle carrying charge q in an external electromagnetic field, 


(E, p) > (E — qo, p— qA), or p” > p" — qA", 
id" > (ia — gA") = i(ð” + iq A"). 


Field definitions 
Zy = Wp? cos Oy — By sin Ôw, 
Ay = Wa’ sin Ow + By cos Oy, 
where sin? @w = 0.2315(4) 
go sin®, = gı cos Ôw =e, Grp= 82 /(4V2M,,”). 
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The particle physicist’s view of Nature 


1.1 Introduction 


It is more than a century since the discovery by J. J. Thomson of the electron. The 
electron is still thought to be a structureless point particle, and one of the elementary 
particles of Nature. Other particles that were subsequently discovered and at first 
thought to be elementary, like the proton and the neutron, have since been found to 
have a complex structure. 

What then are the ultimate constituents of matter? How are they categorised? 
How do they interact with each other? What, indeed, should we ask of a mathemat- 
ical theory of elementary particles? Since the discovery of the electron, and more 
particularly in the last sixty years, there has been an immense amount of experi- 
mental and theoretical effort to determine answers to these questions. The present 
Standard Model of particle physics stems from that effort. 

The Standard Model asserts that the material in the Universe is made up of 
elementary fermions interacting through fields, of which they are the sources. The 
particles associated with the interaction fields are bosons. 

Four types of interaction field, set out in Table 1.1., have been distinguished in 
Nature. On the scales of particle physics, gravitational forces are insignificant. The 
Standard Model excludes from consideration the gravitational field. The quanta of 
the electromagnetic interaction field between electrically charged fermions are the 
massless photons. The quanta of the weak interaction fields between fermions are 
the charged W* and W- bosons and the neutral Z boson, discovered at CERN in 
1983. Since these carry mass, the weak interaction is short ranged: by the uncertainty 
principle, a particle of mass M can exist as part of an intermediate state for a time 
h/Mc?, and in this time the particle can travel a distance no greater than hc/Mc. 
Since My ~ 80 GeV/c? and M, ~ 90GeV/c?, the weak interaction has a range 
x~ 107°? fm. 


2 The particle physicist’s view of Nature 


Table 1.1. Types of interaction field 


Interaction field Boson Spin 
Gravitational field ‘Gravitons’ postulated 2 
Weak field Wt, W7, Z particles 1 
Electromagnetic field Photons 1 
Strong field “Gluons’ postulated 1 


The quanta of the strong interaction field, the gluons, have zero mass and, like 
photons, might be expected to have infinite range. However, unlike the electromag- 
netic field, the gluon fields are confining, a property we shall be discussing at length 
in the later chapters of this book. 

The elementary fermions of the Standard Model are of two types: leptons and 
quarks. All have spin L, in units of #, and in isolation would be described by 
the Dirac equation, which we discuss in Chapters 5, 6 and 7. Leptons interact 
only through the electromagnetic interaction (if they are charged) and the weak 
interaction. Quarks interact through the electromagnetic and weak interactions and 
also through the strong interaction. 


1.2 The construction of the Standard Model 


Any theory of elementary particles must be consistent with special relativity. The 
combination of quantum mechanics, electromagnetism and special relativity led 
Dirac to the equation now universally known as the Dirac equation and, on quan- 
tising the fields, to quantum field theory. Quantum field theory had as its first 
triumph quantum electrodynamics, QED for short, which describes the interaction 
of the electron with the electromagnetic field. The success of a post-1945 genera- 
tion of physicists, Feynman, Schwinger, Tomonaga, Dyson and others, in handling 
the infinities that arise in the theory led to a spectacular agreement between QED 
and experiment, which we describe in Chapter 8. 

The Standard Model, like the QED it contains, is a theory of interacting fields. 
Our emphasis will be on the beauty and simplicity of the theory, and this can be 
understood at a certain ‘classical’ level, treating the boson fields as true classical 
fields, and the fermion fields as completely anticommuting. To make a judgement 
of the success of the model in describing the data, it is necessary to quantise the 
fields, but to keep this book concise and accessible, results beyond the lowest orders 
of perturbation theory will only be quoted. 

The construction of the Standard Model has been guided by principles of sym- 
metry. The mathematics of symmetry is provided by group theory; groups of 


1.3 Leptons 3 


Table 1.2. Leptons 


Mass (MeV/ c°) Mean life (s) Electric charge 
Electron e~ 0.5110 ee) —e 
Electron neutrino Ve <3x 10° 0 
Muon u~ 105.658 2.197 x 1076 —e 
Muon neutrino v, 0 
Tau T 1777 (291.0 1.5) x 107" —e 
Tau neutrino vz (0) 


For neutrino masses see Chapter 20. 


particular significance in the formulation of the Model are described in Appendix B. 
The connection between symmetries and physics is deep. Noether’s theorem states, 
essentially, that for every continuous symmetry of Nature there is a correspond- 
ing conservation law. For example, it follows from the presumed homogeneity of 
space and time that the Lagrangian of a closed system is invariant under uniform 
translations of the system in space and in time. Such transformations are therefore 
symmetry operations on the system. It may be shown that they lead, respectively, 
to the laws of conservation of momentum and conservation of energy. Symmetries, 
and symmetry breaking, will play a large part in this book. 

In the following sections of this chapter, we remind the reader of some of the 
salient discoveries of particle physics that the Standard Model must incorporate. In 
Chapter 2 we begin on the mathematical formalism we shall need in the construction 
of the Standard Model. 


1.3 Leptons 


The known leptons are listed in Table 1.2.. The Dirac equation for a charged massive 
fermion predicts, correctly, the existence of an antiparticle of the same mass and 
spin, but opposite charge, and opposite magnetic moment relative to the direction of 
the spin. The Dirac equation for a neutrino v allows the existence of an antineutrino 
Vv. 

Of the charged leptons, only the electron e~ carrying charge —e and its antipar- 
ticle et, are stable. The muon u~ and tau tT and their antiparticles, the u* and T”, 
differ from the electron and positron only in their masses and their finite lifetimes. 
They appear to be elementary particles. The experimental situation regarding small 
neutrino masses has not yet been clarified. There is good experimental evidence 
that the e, u and T have different neutrinos Ve, Vy and v+ associated with them. 

It is believed to be true of all interactions that they preserve electric charge. It 
seems that in its interactions a lepton can change only to another of the same type, 


4 The particle physicist’s view of Nature 


Table 1.3. Properties of quarks 


Quark Electric charge (e) Mass (xc?) 

Up u 2/3 1.5 to4 MeV 
Down d —1/3 4 to 8 MeV 
Charmed c 2/3 1.15 to 1.35 GeV 
Strange s —1/⁄3 80 to 130 MeV 
Topt 2/3 169 to 174 GeV 
Bottom b —1/3 4.1 to 4.4 GeV 


and a lepton and an antilepton of the same type can only be created or destroyed 
together. These laws are exemplified in the decay 


Uu —> vute +Ve. 


Apart from neutrino oscillations (see Chapters 19-21). This conservation of lepton 
number, antileptons being counted negatively, which holds for each separate type 
of lepton, along with the conservation of electric charge, will be apparent in the 
Standard Model. 


1.4 Quarks and systems of quarks 


The known quarks are listed in Table 1.3.. In the Standard Model, quarks, like 
leptons, are spin 5 Dirac fermions, but the electric charges they carry are 2e/3, 
—e/3. Quarks carry quark number, antiquarks being counted negatively. The net 
quark number of an isolated system has never been observed to change. However, 
the number of different types or flavours of quark are not separately conserved: 
changes are possible through the weak interaction. 

A difficulty with the experimental investigation of quarks is that an isolated quark 
has never been observed. Quarks are always confined in compound systems that 
extend over distances of about 1 fm. The most elementary quark systems are baryons 
which have net quark number three, and mesons which have net quark number zero. 
In particular, the proton and neutron are baryons. Mesons are essentially a quark 
and an antiquark, bound transiently by the strong interaction field. The term hadron 
is used generically for a quark system. 

The proton basically contains two up quarks and one down quark (uud), and the 
neutron two down quarks and one up (udd). The proton is the only stable baryon. 
The neutron is a little more massive than the proton, by about 1.3 MeV/c’, and 
in free space it decays to a proton through the weak interaction: n > p +e + Ve, 
with a mean life of about 15 minutes. 
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All mesons are unstable. The lightest mesons are the 71-mesons or ‘pions’. The 
electrically charged m+ and 7 are made up of (ud) and (dd) pairs, respectively, 
and the neutral 7° is either uū or dd, with equal probabilities; it is a coherent 
superposition (ui — dd)/./2 of the two states. The + and 7 have a mass of 
139.57 MeV/c? and the 7° is a little lighter, 134.98 MeV/c”. The next lightest 
meson is the n (~ 547 MeV /c?), which is the combination (uti + dd)/ J2 of quark- 
antiquark pairs orthogonal to the 7°, with some s5 component. 


1.5 Spectroscopy of systems of light quarks 


As will be discussed in Chapter 16, the masses of the u and d quarks are quite small, 
of the order of a few MeV/c’, closer to the electron mass than to a meson or baryon 
mass. A u or d quark confined within a distance ~ 1 fm has, by the uncertainty 
principle, a momentum p ~% h/(1fm) ~ 200 MeV/c, and hence its energy is E ~ 
pc © 200 MeV, almost independent of the quark mass. All quarks have the same 
strong interactions. As a consequence, the physics of light quark systems is almost 
independent of the quark masses. There is an approximate SU(2) isospin symmetry 
(Section 16.6), which is evident in the Standard Model. 

The symmetry is not exact because of the different quark masses and different 
quark charges. The symmetry breaking due to quark mass differences prevails over 
the electromagnetic. In all cases where two particles differ only in that a d quark is 
substituted for a u quark, the particle with the d quark is more massive. For example, 
the neutron is more massive than the proton, even though the mass, ~ 2 MeV I, 
associated with the electrical energy of the charged proton is far greater than that 
associated with the (overall neutral) charge distribution of the neutron. We conclude 
that the d quark is heavier than the u quark. 

The evidence for the existence of quarks came first from nucleon spectroscopy. 
The proton and neutron have many excited states that appear as resonances in 
photon-nucleon scattering and in pion—nucleon scattering (Fig. 1.1). Hadron states 
containing light quarks can be classified using the concept of isospin. The u and d 
quarks are regarded as a doublet of states |u) and |d), with Z = 1/2 and Jz = +1/2, 
—1/2, respectively. The total isospin of a baryon made up of three u or d quarks is 
then J = 3/2 or I = 1/2. The isospin 3/2 states make up multiplets of four states 
almost degenerate in energy but having charges 2e(uuu), e(uud), O(udd), —e(ddd). 
The J = 1/2 states make up doublets, like the proton and neutron, having charges 
e(uud) and O(udd). The electric charge assignments of the quarks were made to 
comprehend this baryon charge structure. 

Energy level diagrams of the J = 3/2 and I = 1/2 states up to excitation energies 
of 1 GeV are shown in Fig. 1.2. The energy differences between states in a multiplet 
are only of the order of 1 MeV and cannot be shown on the scale of the figure. The 
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Figure 1.1 The photon cross-section for hadron production by photons on protons 
(dashes) and deuterons (crosses). The difference between these cross-sections is 
approximately the cross-section for hadron production by photons on neutrons. 
(After Armstrong et al. (1972).) 


widths T° of the excited states are however quite large, of the order of 100 MeV, 
corresponding to mean lives t = i/T ~ 107s. The excited states are all energetic 
enough to decay through the strong interaction, as for example Att > p+ n” 
(Fig. 1.3). 
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Figure 1.2 An energy-level diagram for the nucleon and its excited states. The 
levels fall into two classes: isotopic doublets (J = 1/2) and isotopic quartets J = 
3/2). The states are labelled by their total angular momenta and parities J”. The 
nucleon doublet N(939) is the ground state of the system, the A(1232) is the lowest 
lying quartet. Within the quark model (see text) these two states are the lowest that 
can be formed with no quark orbital angular momentum (L = 0). The other states 
designated by unbroken lines have clear interpretations: they are all the next most 
simple states with L = 1 (negative parity) and L = 2 (positive parity). The broken 
lines show states that have no clear interpretation within the simple three-quark 
model. They are perhaps associated with excited states of the gluon fields. 
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Table 1.4. Isospin quantum numbers 


of light quarks 
Quark Isospin 7 I; 
u 1/2 1/2 
ū 1/2 —1/2 
d 1/2 —1/2 
d 1/2 1/2 
S (0) 0 
5 0 0 
u pt 
u 
d 
u 
A u 
u 
d + 
u T 


Figure 1.3 A quark model diagram of the decay Att —> p + z+. The gluon field 
is not represented in this diagram, but it would be responsible for holding the quark 
systems together and for the creation of the dd pair. 


The rich spectrum of the baryon states can largely be described and understood 
on the basis of a simple ‘shell’ model of three confined quarks. The lowest states 
have orbital angular momentum L = 0 and positive parity. The states in the next 
group have L = 1 and negative parity, and so on. However, the model has the curious 
feature that, to fit the data, the states are completely symmetric in the interchange 
of any two quarks. For example, the At*(uuu), which belongs to the lowest J = 
3/2 multiplet, has J? = 3/2+. If L = 0 the three quark spins must be aligned 141 
in a symmetric state to give J = 3/2, and the lowest energy spatial state must be 
totally symmetric. Symmetry under interchange is not allowed for an assembly of 
identical fermions! However, there is no doubt that the model demands symmetry, 
and with symmetry it works very well. The resolution of this problem will be left 
to later in this chapter. There are only a few states (broken lines in Fig. 1.2) that 
cannot be understood within the simple shell model. 

Mesons made up of light u and d quarks and their antiquarks also have a rich 
spectrum of states that can be classified by their isospin. Antiquarks have an J; of 
opposite sign to that of their corresponding quark (Table 1.4.). By the rules for the 
addition of isospin, quark—antiquark pairs have J = 0 or J = 1. The J = 0 states 
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Figure 1.4 States of the quark—antiquark system uŭ, ud, di, dd form isotopic triplets 
(l= 1) : ud, (ui — dd)/V/2, di; and also isotopic singlets (J = 0) : (uū + dd)/V/2. 
Figure 1.4(a) is an energy-level diagram of the lowest energy isosinglets, including 
states --- which are interpreted as s5 states. Figure 1.4(b) is an energy-level diagram 
of the lowest energy isotriplets. Figure 1.4(c) is an energy-level diagram of the 
lowest energy K mesons. The K mesons are quark—antiquark systems u5 and ds; 
they are isotopic doublets, as are their antiparticle states sū and sd. Their higher 
energies relative to the states in Fig. 1.4(b) are largely due to the higher mass of 
the s over the u and d quarks. The large relative displacement of the 0* state is a 
feature with, as yet, no clear interpretation. 


are singlets with charge 0, like the n (Fig. 1.4(a)). The Z = 1 states make up triplets 
carrying charge +e, 0, —e, which are almost degenerate in energy, like the triplet 
mt, n, T. 

The spectrum of J = 1 states with energies up to 1.5 GeV is shown in Fig. 1.4(b). 
As in the baryon case the splitting between states in the same isotopic multiplet 


is only a few MeV; the widths of the excited states are like the widths of the 
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excited baryon states, of the order of 100 MeV. In the lowest multiplet (the pions), 
the quark—antiquark pair is in an L = O state with spins coupled to zero. Hence 
J? = 07, since a fermion and antifermion have opposite relative parity (Section 
6.4). In the first excited state the spins are coupled to 1 and J? = 17. These are 
the p mesons. With L = 1 and spins coupled to S = 1 one can construct states 
2+, 1*,0*, and with L = 1 and spins coupled to S = 0 a state 1*. All these states 
can be identified in Fig. 1.4(b). 


1.6 More quarks 


‘Strange’ mesons and baryons were discovered in the late 1940s, soon after the 
discovery of the pions. It is apparent that as well as the u and d quarks there exists 
a so-called strange quark s, and strange particles contain one or more s quarks. An 
s quark can replace a u or d quark in any baryon or meson to make the strange 
baryons and strange mesons. The electric charges show that the s quark, like the 
d, has charge —e/3, and the spectra can be understood if the s is assigned isospin 
I=0. 

The lowest mass strange mesons are the 7 = 1/2 doublet, K~ (sū, mass 494 MeV) 
and K°(sd, mass 498 MeV). Their antiparticles make up another doublet, the K+ (u5) 
and K°(ds). 

The effect of quark replacement on the meson spectrum is illustrated in 
Fig. 1.4. Each level in the spectrum of Fig. 1.4(b) has a member (di) with charge —e. 
Figure 1.4(c) shows the spectrum of strange (sū) mesons. There is a correspondence 
in angular momentum and parity between states in the two spectra. The energy dif- 
ferences are a consequence of the s quark having a much larger mass, of the order 
of 200 MeV. 

The excess of mass of the s quark over the u and d quarks makes the s quark in 
any strange particle unstable to decay by the weak interaction. 

Besides the u, d and s quarks there are considerably heavier quarks: the 
charmed quark c (mass ~ 1.3 GeV/c’, charge 2e/3), the bottom quark b (mass ~ 
4.3 GeV/c’, charge —e/3), and the top quark t (mass ~ 180 GeV/c’, charge 2e /3). 
The quark masses are most remarkable, being even more disparate than the lepton 
masses. The experimental investigation of the elusive top quark is still in its infancy, 
but it seems that three quarks of any of the six known flavours can be bound to form 
a system of states of a baryon (or three antiquarks to form antibaryon states), and 
any quark—antiquark pair can bind into mesonic states. 

The c and b quarks were discovered in e* e~ colliding beam machines. Very 
prominent narrow resonances were observed in the et e~ annihilation cross- 
sections. Their widths, of less than 15 MeV, distinguished the meson states respon- 
sible from those made up of u, d or s quarks. There are two groups of resonant states. 
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The group at around 3 GeV centre of mass energy are known as J/ resonances, 
and are interpreted as charmonium cC states. Another group, around 10 GeV, the Y 
(upsilon) resonances, are interpreted as bottomonium bb states. The current state of 
knowledge of the ct and bb energy levels is displayed in Fig. 1.5. We shall discuss 
these systems in Chapter 17. 

The existence of the top quark was established in 1995 at Fermilab, in pp colli- 
sions. 


1.7 Quark colour 


Much informative quark physics has been revealed in experiments with et e~ col- 
liding beams. We mention here experiments in the range between centre of mass 
energies 10 GeV and the threshold energy, around 90 GeV, at which the Z boson 
can be produced. 

The et e~ annihilation cross-section o(et e7 — ut u`) is comparatively easy 
to measure, and is easy to calculate in the Weinberg—Salam electroweak theory, 
which we shall introduce in Chapter 12. At centre of mass energies much below 90 
GeV the cross-section is dominated by the electromagnetic process represented by 
the Feynman diagram of Fig. 1.6. The muon pair are produced ‘back-to-back’ in the 
centre of mass system, which for most et e~ colliders is the laboratory system. To 
leading order in the fine-structure constant œ = e*/(4z £ọħc), the differential cross- 
section for producing muons moving at an angle @ with respect to unpolarised 
incident beams is 

do 


2 
a= Z (I + cos? 8) sin 6 (1.1) 


where s is the square of the centre of mass energy (see Okun, 1982, p. 205). In the 
derivation of (1.1) the lepton masses are neglected. Integrating with respect to 0, 
the total cross-section is 


_ 4ra? 
35 


(1.2) 


The quantity R(E) shown in Fig. 1.7 is the ratio 


a(e* e7 — strongly interacting particles) 
R= : (1.3) 
o(ete7 > utp) 


At the lower energies many hadronic states are revealed as resonances, but R seems 
to become approximately constant, R ~ 4, at energies above 10 GeV up to about 
40 GeV. 
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Figure 1.5 Energy-level diagrams for charmonium c¢ and bottomonium bb states, 
below the threshold at which they can decay through the strong interaction to 
meson pairs (for example ct — cū + uC). States labelled 1S, 2S, 3S have orbital 
angular momentum L = 0 and the 1P, 2P states have L = 1. The intrinsic quark 
spins can couple to S = 0 to give states with total angular momentum J = L. 
These states are denoted by ----- ; experimentally they are difficult to detect. The 
intrinsic quark spins can also couple to give S = 1. States with S = 1 are denoted 
by —. Spin—orbit coupling splits the P states with S = 1 to give rise to states with 
J? = 0+, 1+, 2*. This spin-orbit splitting is apparent in the figure. All the S = 1 
states shown have been measured. 
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Figure 1.6 The lowest order Feynman diagram (Chapter 8) for electromagnetic 
ut u` pair production in e*e~ collisions. 


As fundamental particles, quarks have the same electrodynamics as muons, apart 
from the magnitude of their electric charge. The Feynman diagrams that dominate 
the numerator of R in this range 10 GeV to 40 GeV are shown in Fig. 1.8. (The top 
quark has a mass ~ 174 GeV/c? and will not contribute.) For each quark process 
the formula (1.2) holds, except that e is replaced by the quark’s electric charge at 
the quark vertex, which suggests 


EO- o 


This value is too low, by a factor of about 3. 

In the Standard Model, the discrepancy is resolved by introducing the idea of 
quark colour. A quark not only has a flavour index, u, d, s, c, b, t, but also, for each 
flavour, a colour index. There are postulated to be three basic states of colour, say 
red, green and blue (r, g, b). With three quark colour states to each flavour, we have 
to multiply the R of (1.4) by 3, to obtain 

11 
A 
which is in excellent agreement with the data of Fig. 1.7. 

This invention of colour not only solves the problem of R but, most significantly, 
solves the problem of the symmetry of the baryon states. We have seen (Section 
1.5) that in the absence of any new quantum number baryon states are completely 
symmetric in the interchange of two quarks. However, if these state functions are 
multiplied by an antisymmetric colour state function, the overall state becomes 
antisymmetric, and the Pauli principle is preserved. 

Strong support for the mechanism of quark production represented by the 
Feynman diagrams of Fig. 1.8 is given by other features in the data from 
ete” colliders. An et e~ annihilation at high energies produces many hadrons. 
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Figure 1.7 Measurements of R(E) from the resonance region 1 GeV < E < 11 GeV 
into the region 11 GeV < E < 60 GeV, which contains no prominent resonances 
and no quark—antiquark production threshold. For E > 11 GeV two curves are 
shown of calculations that take account of quark colour and include electroweak 
corrections and strong interaction (QCD) effects. (Adapted from Particle Data 
Group (1996).) 
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Figure 1.8 The lowest order Feynman diagrams for quark—antiquark pair produc- 
tion in et e~ collisions at energies below the Z threshold. 
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Figure 1.9 An example of an et e~ annihilation event that results in two jets of 
hadrons. The figure shows the projection of the charged particle tracks onto a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the e* e~ beams. This figure was taken from an event 
in the TASSO detector at PETRA DESY. 


These are mostly correlated into two back-to-back jets. An example is shown in 
Fig. 1.9. (The charged particle tracks are curved because of the presence of an 
external magnetic field: the curvature is related to the particle’s momentum.) The 
direction of a jet may be defined as the direction at the point of production of the 
total momentum of all the hadrons associated with it. The momenta of two back- 
to-back jets are equal and opposite. The jet directions may be presumed to be the 
directions of the initial quark—antiquark pair. This interpretation is corroborated by 
an examination of the angular distribution of the jet directions of two-jet events 
from many annihilations, with respect to the e* e~ beams. The angular distribution 
is the same as that for muons (equation (1.1)) after allowance has been made for 
the Z contribution, which becomes significant as the energy for Z production is 
approached. 
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The hadron jets result from the original quark and antiquark combining with 
quark—antiquark pairs generated from the vacuum. The precise details of the pro- 
cesses involved are not yet fully understood. 


1.8 Electron scattering from nucleons 


There is a clear advantage in using electrons to probe the proton and neutron, since 
electrons interact with quarks primarily through electromagnetic forces that are 
well understood: the weak interaction is negligible in the scattering process, except 
at very high energy and large scattering angle, and the strong interaction is not 
directly involved. 

In the 1950s, experiments at Stanford on nucleon targets at rest in the laboratory 
revealed the electric charge distribution in the proton and (using scattering data 
from deuterium targets) the neutron. These early experiments were performed at 
electron energies < 500 MeV (Hofstadter et al., 1958). Scattering at higher ener- 
gies has thrown more light on the behaviour of quarks in the proton. At these 
energies inelastic electron scattering, which involves meson production, becomes 
the dominant mode. 

At the electron—proton collider HERA at Hamburg, a beam of 30 GeV electrons 
met a beam of 820 GeV protons head on. Many features of the ensuing electron— 
proton collisions are well described by the parton model, which was introduced 
by Feynman in 1969. In the parton model each proton in the beam is regarded as 
a system of sub-particles called partons. These are quarks, antiquarks and gluons. 
Quarks and antiquarks are the particles that carry electric charge. The basic idea of 
the parton model is that at high energy-momentum transfer Q?, an electron scatters 
from an effectively free quark or antiquark and the scattering process is completed 
before the recoiling quark or antiquark has time to interact with its environment of 
quarks, antiquarks and gluons. Thus in the calculation of the inclusive cross-section 
the final hadronic states do not appear. 

In the model, at large Q? both the electron and the struck quark are deflected 
through large angles. Figure 1.10 shows an example of an event from the ZEUS 
detector at HERA. The transverse momentum of the scattered electron is balanced 
by a jet of hadrons, which can be associated with the recoiling quark. Another jet, 
the ‘proton remnant’ jet is confined to small angles with respect to the proton beam. 
Events like these give further strong support to the parton model. 

The success of the parton model in interpreting the data gives added support to 
the concept of quarks. The parton model is not strictly part of our main theme but, 
in view of its interest and importance in particle physics, a simple account of the 
model and its relation to experiment is given in Appendix D. 
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Figure 1.10 This figure illustrating particle tracks is taken from an event in the 
ZEUS detector at HERA, DESY. Figure 1.10(a) is the event projected onto a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the beams. Figure 1.10(b) is the event projected onto 
a plane passing through the axis of the beams. 

A hadron jet has been ejected from the proton by an electron. The track of the 
recoiling electron is marked e. The initiating beams and the proton remnant jet are 
confined to the beam pipes and are not detected. 


1.9 Particle accelerators 


Progress in our understanding of Nature has come through the interplay between 
theory and experiment. In particle physics, experiment now depends primarily on 
the great particle accelerators and ingeneous and complex particle detectors, which 
have been built, beginning in the early 1930s with the Cockroft-Walton linear 
accelerator at Cambridge, UK, and Lawrence’s cyclotron at Berkeley, USA. The 
Cambridge machine accelerated protons to 0.7 MeV; the first Berkeley cyclotron 
accelerated protons to 1.2 MeV. For a time after 1945 important results were 
obtained using cosmic radiation as a source of high energy particles, events 
being detected in photographic emulsion, but in the 1950s new accelerators 
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Table 1.5. Some particle accelerators 


Machine Particles collided Start date—end date 
TEVATRON p: 900 GeV 1987 
(Fermilab, Batavia, Il) p : 900 GeV 

SLC et : 50 GeV 1989-1998 
(SLAC, Stanford) e` : 50 GeV 

HERA e: 30 GeV 1992 
(DESY, Hamburg) p: 820 GeV 

LEP2 et : 81GeV 1996-2000 
(CERN, Geneva) e~ : 81GeV 

PEP-II e : 9 GeV 1999-2008 
(SLAC, Stanford) e™ : 3.1 GeV 

LHC p: 7 TeV 2008 
(CERN, Geneva) p: 7 TeV 


provided beams of particles of increasingly high energies. Some of the machines, 
past, present and future, are listed in Table 1.5.. Detailed parameters of these 
machines, and of others, may be found in Particle Data Group (2005). 

The TEVATRON at Fermilab is where the top quark was discovered. The physics 
of the top quark is as yet little explored. It makes only a brief appearance in our text, 
though it is an essential part of the pattern of the Standard Model. The upgraded 
LEP2 at CERN is able to create Wt W7 pairs, and will allow detailed studies of 
the weak interaction. At Stanford, PEP-II and the associated ‘BaBar’ (BB) detector 
is designed to study charge conjugation, parity (CP) violation. The way in which 
CP violation appears in the Standard Model is discussed in Chapter 18. 

The most ambitious machine likely to be built in the immediate future is the 
Large Hadron Collider (LHC) at CERN. It is expected that with this machine it will 
be possible to observe the Higgs boson, if such a particle exists. The Higgs boson is 
an essential component of the Standard Model; we introduce it in Chapter 10. It is 
also widely believed that the physics of Supersymmetry, which perhaps underlies 
the Standard Model, will become apparent at the energies, up to 14 TeV, which will 
be available at the LHC. 


1.10 Units 


In particle physics it is usual to simplify the appearance of equations by using units 
in which A = 1 and c = 1. In electromagnetism we set ¢9 = 1 (so that the force 
between charges q; and qo is giqz/4mr7), and uo = 1, to give c? = (yey)! = 1. 
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We shall occasionally reinsert factors of A and c where it may be reassuring 
or illuminating, or for the purposes of calculation. It is useful to remember 
that 


hc ~ 197 MeV fm, e247 ~ 1.44 MeV fm, 
a = e?/4rhc © (1/137), c~ 3 x 10% fms™!. 


Energies, masses and momenta are usually quoted in MeV or GeV, and we shall 
follow this convention. 
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Lorentz transformations 


The equations of the Standard Model must be consistent with Einstein’s principle 
of relativity, which states that the laws of Nature take the same form in every 
inertial frame of reference. An inertial frame is one in which a free body moves 
without acceleration. An earth-bound frame approximates to an inertial frame if the 
gravitational field of the earth is introduced as an external field. We shall assume 
that the reader is familiar with rotations, and with proper Lorentz transformations 
and the relativistic mechanics of particle collisions. This chapter is very largely 
about notation, which may make for dry reading; however an appropriate notation 
is crucial to the exposition of any theory, and particularly so to a relativistic theory, 
such as the Standard Model. 


2.1 Rotations, boosts and proper Lorentz transformations 


The time and space coordinates of an event measured in different inertial frames 
of reference are related by a Lorentz transformation. A rotation is a special case of 
a Lorentz transformation. Consider, for example, a frame K’ that is rotated about 
the z-axis with respect to a frame K, by an angle 0. If (t, r) are the time and space 
coordinates of an event observed in K, then in K’ the event is observed at (/’, r’) 
and 


We 
= xcosé+ ysin 


x 
2.1 
y = —x sin + ycosé oe, 


Lorentz transformations also relate events observed in frames of reference that 
are moving with constant velocity, one with respect to the other. Consider, for 
example, an inertial frame K’ moving in the z-direction in a frame K with velocity 
v, the spatial axes of K and K’ being coincident at t = 0. If (t, r) are the time and 
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space coordinates of an event observed in K, and (r, r’) are the coordinates of the 
same event observed in K’, the transformation takes the form 
ct' = y(ct — Bz) 
x’ =x 
y =y 
z = yz — Bet), 


(2.2) 


where c is the velocity of light, B = v/c, y = (1 — B?)7!”. 

Putting x? = ct, x! =x, x? = y, x? = z, the x” are dimensionally homoge- 
neous, and an event in K is specified by the set x“, where u = 0, 1, 2,3. Greek 
indices in the text will in general take these values. With this more convenient 


notation, we may write the Lorentz transformation (2.2) as 


x’? = x’ cosh 8 — x? sinh 6 
at 1 


xl=x 
rae (2.3) 
x? = —x°sinh 6 + x? cosh 0, 


where we have put 8 = v/c = tanh 0; then y = cosh 0. 

Transformations to a frame with parallel axes but moving in an arbitrary direc- 
tion are called boosts. A general Lorentz transformation between inertial frames K 
and K’ whose origins coincide at x? = x’? = 0 is a combination of a rotation and 
a boost. It is specified by six parameters: three parameters to give the orientation 
of the K’ axes relative to the K axes, and three parameters to give the compo- 
nents of the velocity of K’ relative to K. Such a general transformation is of the 
form 


xt = LHX”, (2.4) 


where the elements L”, of the transformation matrix are real and dimensionless. 

We use here, and subsequently, the Einstein summation convention: a repeated 

‘dummy’ index is understood to be summed over, so that in (2.4) the notation 

ean has been omitted on the right-hand side. The matrices L”, form a group, 

called the proper Lorentz group (Problem 2.6 and Appendix B). The significance 

of the placing of the superscript and the subscript will become evident shortly. 
The interval (As)? between events x” and x“ + Ax” is defined to be 


(As)? = (Ax°)? — (Ax!)? — (Ax)? — (Ax3)*. (2.5) 


It is a fundamental property of a Lorentz transformation that it leaves the interval 
between two events invariant: 


(As’)? = (As). (2.6) 
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We can express (As)? more compactly by introducing the metric tensor (Ew): 


1 0 0 0 
—1 0 0 


0 
(Ew) = 0 0-1 0 (2.7) 
0 0 0 -=i 
Then 
(As) = guv Ax“ Ax”, (2.8) 


where the repeated upper and lower indices are summed over. Note that g, = v3 
it is a symmetric tensor. It has the same elements in every frame of reference. 


2.2 Scalars, contravariant and covariant four-vectors 


Quantities, such as (As)?, which are invariant under Lorentz transformations are 
called scalars. We define a contravariant four-vector to be a set a” which transforms 
like the set x“ under a proper Lorentz transformation: 


a" = Ta (2.9) 


A familiar example of a contravariant four-vector is the energy-momentum vector 
of a particle (E/c, p). 

We define the corresponding covariant four-vector a,, carrying a subscript, 
rather than a superscript, by 


Ay = uva”. (2.10) 


Hence if a” = (a?, a), then an = (a°, —a). 
We can write the invariant As? as 


As? = Euv Axt Ax” = Ax, Ax”. 


More generally, if a”, b” are contravariant four-vectors, the scalar product 


guva” b” = a,b” = a"b, = a°b® — a-b (2.11) 


is invariant under a Lorentz transformation. 
We can define the contravariant metric tensor g”” so that 


a” = ga. (2.12) 


The elements of g”” are evidently identical to those of g». 
The transformation law for covariant vectors, which we write 


a, SL ais (2.13) 
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follows from that for contravariant vectors (Problem 2.1). Note that, in general, 
L,” is not equal to L,” (Problem 2.1). Using the invariance of the scalar product 
(2.11), we have 


a,b" = L,” L” pab? = a,b” 
and 
ab, = L”, L, ab, = a'b». 
Since the a, and b, are arbitrary, it follows that 
Pb Sle =o, (2.14) 
where 


1, p=v 
66 = sv =) 
r= G=19 an 


2.3 Fields 


The Standard Model is a theory of fields. We shall be concerned with fields that at 
each point x of space and time transform as scalars, or vectors, or tensors (defined 
later in this section). We use x to stand for the set (x°, x!, x?, x3). For example, 
we shall see that the electromagnetic potentials form a four-vector field, and the 
electromagnetic field is a tensor field. We shall also be concerned with scalar fields 
(x), which by definition transform simply as 


px = px), (2.15) 


where x’ and x refer to the same point in space-time. 
We can construct a vector field from a scalar field. Consider the change of field 
d@ in moving from x to a neighbouring point x + dx, with dx infinitesimal. Then 


nn OP est 
Oe 


is invariant under a Lorentz transformation. Since the set dx“ make up an arbitrary 
contravariant infinitesimal vector, the set d¢/dx" must make up a covariant vector 
(Problem 2.3). Following the subscript convention we write 

dp (- dp 


axe Ve at’ 


ve) = dud. (2.16) 


We can then also define the contravariant vector 


Əh = g" 3h = oe = E 2g -v4) ; (2.17) 
Xu c Ot 
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It follows that 


2 
3p” h = G £) ~(V¢! (2.18) 
c Ot 
and 
_ 1 86 5 
ddd = G5 Y $ (2.19) 


are invariant under Lorentz transformations. 

We can define, and we shall need, tensor quantities. Tensors T”, Tav, 7"), TH” 4, 
etc., are defined as quantities which transform under a Lorentz transformation in 
the same way as a“a", a,da,,a"a,, aaa, etc. For example, 


PHS LTA, 


The ‘contraction’ by summation of a repeated upper and lower index leaves 
the transformation properties determined by what remains. For example, T“ „ is a 
scalar, 7“ ,, is a contravariant four-vector. The metric tensors g,,,, g"" conform 
with the definition, and this leads to the conditions on the matrix elements L“,: 


Suv = ree Ca See (2.20) 


The conditions (2.20) and (2.14) are equivalent. 

As well as scalars, vectors and tensors there are also very important objects 
called spinors, and spinors fields, which have well-defined rules of transformation 
under a Lorentz transformation of the coordinates. Their properties are discussed 
in Appendix B and Chapter 5. 


2.4 The Levi-Civita tensor 
The Levi-Civita tensor €,,,,,) is defined by 
+1 if w,v,A, pis an even permutation of 0, 1, 2, 3; 
Ewop = 4 —1 if u,v, A, pis an odd permutation of 0, 1, 2, 3; (2.21) 
0 otherwise. 


For example, £1023 = —1, €1203 = +1, £0023 = 0. 
It is straightforward to verify that €,,,,, satisfies 


/ PeR ô 
Elvo = Lu” Lyf Li” a, Sus 


= Eqvay det(L) = Epvrps 


using the definition of a determinant (Appendix A), and the result that the determi- 
nant of the transformation matrix is 1 (Problems 2.4 and 2.5). 
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The corresponding Levi-Civita symbol in three dimensions, £;jx, is defined sim- 
ilarly. It is useful in the construction of volumes, since 


£ijkA'BIC* = A-(B x ©) 


is the volume of the parallelepiped defined by the vectors A, B, C. The four- 
dimensional Levi-Civita tensor enables one to construct four-dimensional volumes 
Euvapa"b’c*d’. The contraction of indices leaves this a Lorentz scalar. In partic- 
ular, taking a,b,c,d to be infinitesimal elements parallel to the axes Ox" so that 
a = (dx°, 0, 0, 0), b = (0, dx!, 0, 0), c = (0, 0, dx”, 0), d = (0, 0, 0, dx), it fol- 
lows that the ‘volume’ element of space-time 


dx = dx°dx!dx7dx? = cd?x dt 


is a Lorentz invariant scalar (see also Problem 2.9). 


2.5 Time reversal and space inversion 


The operations of time reversal: 


x/0 = —x°, 

AS iSt; 3s 
and space inversion: 

x/9 = x? 

x”? = =x’, i=1,2,3, 


also leave (As)? invariant, but these transformations are excluded from the proper 
Lorentz group. They are however of interest, and will arise in later chapters. 


Problems 
2.1 Show that L,” = 8p L°ag*. Verify Lo! = —L'o. 
2.2 Using (2.14), show that the inverse transformations to (2.9) and (2.13) are 
a’ =a™Ly", a, =a'yL"y. 
Hence show 
LoL’ p = 68. 


2.3 Prove that if (x) is a scalar field, the set (9¢/dx") makes up a covariant vector 
field. 
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2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


2.7 
2.8 


2.9 


2.10 


Lorentz transformations 


Using Problem 2.1, show that det(L“,) = det(L,,”) and hence show, using equation 
(2.14), that 


det(L",,) = +1. 


Show that det(L“,,) for both the rotation (2.1) and the boost (2.3) is equal to +1. 
This is a general property of proper Lorentz transformations that distinguishes them 
from space reflections and time reversal (Section 2.5), for which the determinant of 
the transformation equals —1. 


Show that the matrices L,” corresponding to proper Lorentz transformations form 
a group. 


Show that ô% is a tensor. 


The frequency w and wave vector k of an electromagnetic wave in free space make 
up a contravariant four-vector 


k = (w/c, K). 


The invariant k„k” = 0; this corresponds to the dispersion relation w? = c?°k?. Show 
that a wave propagating with frequency w in the z-direction, if viewed from a frame 
moving along the z-axis with velocity v, is seen to be Doppler shifted in frequency, 


with 
hie. o fee 
w =e" w = w. 
1+ 0v/c 


By considering the Jacobian of the Lorentz transformation, show that the four- 
dimensional volume element d*+x = dx°dx!dx*dx? is a Lorentz invariant. 


Show that €,,,,» 18 a pseudo-tensor, i.e. it changes sign under the operation of space 
inversion. 
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The Lagrangian formulation of mechanics 


In most introductory texts on quantum mechanics you will find ‘Hamiltonian’ in the 
index (see our equation (3.8)) but you are less likely to find ‘Lagrangian’. However, 
quantum field theories are most conveniently described in a Lagrangian formalism, 
to which this chapter is an introduction. 


3.1 Hamilton’s principle 


The classical dynamics of a mechanical (non-dissipative) system is most elegantly 
derived from Hamilton’s principle. A closed mechanical system is completely char- 
acterised by its Lagrangian L(q, q); the variables q(t), which are functions of time, 
are a set of coordinates q1(t),q2(t), ..., qs(t) which determine the configuration of 
the system at time ¢. In particular, the g; might be the Cartesian coordinates of a set 
of interacting particles. We restrict our discussion to the case where all the q;(t) are 
independent. In non-relativistic mechanics we take L = T — V, where T(q, ġ) is 
the kinetic energy of the system and V(q) is its potential energy. 
Given L, the action S is defined by 


S= | taa dt. (3.1) 


The value of S depends on the path of integration in g-space. The end-points of 
the path are fixed at times ż; and ft, but the path is otherwise unrestricted. S is 
said to be a functional of q(t). Hamilton’s principle states that S is stationary for 
that particular path in g-space determined by the equations of motion, so that if we 
consider a variation to an arbitrary neighbouring path (Fig. 3.1), 6S = 0, where 


t2 
ôS = af L(q, ġ) dt 
t 


“a OL OL 
=f Xa ôqi + z ôġi | dt. 
ti i i Og 


aqi 
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ti is t 


Figure 3.1 A schematic representation of the path in g-space determined by the 
equations of motion (full line) and a neighbouring path (dashed line). 


Since 6g = d(ôq)/dt, we can integrate the second term in this integral by parts, to 


give 
OL 
ôS = I ) Z- (Gz -) [oar ar. (3.2) 


The ‘end-point’ contributions from the integration by parts are zero, since ôq (t1) = 


ôq (t2) = 0 
The variations ôq;(t) are arbitrary. It follows from (3.2) that the condition 6S = 0 
requires 
d /ƏL OL 
— = 0, [= i eens . 3.3 
dt (55 ) ðqi ; : oe 


These are the Euler-Lagrange equations of motion. In classical non-relativistic 
mechanics they are equivalent to Newton’s equations of motion. As a simple exam- 
ple, consider a particle of mass m moving in one dimension in a potential V(x). Then 
L =T — V = (mx*/2) — V(x). From (3.3) we have immediately mt = —dV/dx, 
which is Newton’s equation of motion for the particle. 

Anexternal, and possibly time-dependent, field can be included in the Lagrangian 
formalism through a time-dependent potential. In our one-dimensional example 
above, V(x) may be replaced by V(x,t). Making the Lagrangian L depend explicitly 
on ¢ does not affect the derivation of the field equations. 
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It is important to note that the Lagrangian of a given system is not unique: we 
can add to L any function of the form df (q,t)/dt where f(q,t) is an arbitrary function 
of q and t. Such a term gives a contribution [ f (42, t2) — f(q1, t1)] to S, independent 
of the path, and hence leaves the equations of motion unchanged. 


3.2 Conservation of energy 


In the case of a closed system of particles, interacting only among themselves, the 
equations of motion of the system do not depend explicitly on the time ¢, since the 
physics of a closed system does not depend on our choice of the origin of time. 
There is no reason to doubt that the laws of physics at the time of Archimedes, or 
the time of Newton, were the same as they are for us. Hence for a closed system 
we must be able to construct a Lagrangian L(q, ġ) that does not depend explicitly 
on ¢. For such a Lagrangian, 


dL _ yo fal, ôL, 
Saa a, ep 


Taking the q;(t) to obey the equations of motion and substituting for dL /dq; from 
(3.3) we obtain 


ar (aan) + aa = Da Ga) 


d OL 
dt bs Sas | ( ) 


or 


Thus 


aL 
E= p T. gi — J (3.5) 


remains constant during the motion, and is called the energy of the system. This 
result exemplifies Noether’s theorem (Section 1.2): we have here a conservation 
law stemming from the symmetry of the Lagrangian under a translation in time. 

For a closed system of non-relativistic particles, with a potential function 
V (qi), 0L/0q; = ƏT /ði. Since the kinetic energy T is a quadratic function of 
the g; (Problem 3.1), (ƏT /0g;)g; = 2T . Hence 


E=2T-(T-V)=T+V. 


We recover the result of elementary mechanics. 
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The generalised momenta, p;, are defined by 


OL 
Pi HS (3.6) 

Oqi 

The Hamiltonian of a system is defined by 
H(p,q) =} pigi — L. (3.7) 


In terms of p and q, the energy equation (3.5) for a closed system becomes 
H(p,q) =E. (3.8) 


This equation, which is a consequence of the homogeneity of time, is a foundation 
stone for making the transition from classical to quantum mechanics. 


3.3 Continuous systems 


To see how Hamilton’s principle may be extended to continuous systems, we con- 
sider a flexible string, of mass p per unit length, stretched under tension F between 
two fixed points at x = 0 and x = J, say, but subject to small transverse displace- 
ments in a plane. Gravity is neglected. If #(x, t) is the transverse displacement from 
equilibrium of an element dx of the string at x, at time ¢, then the length of the string 
is 


l l 
[cae 40%? = f + opaa. 
0 0 


To leading order in 0f/0x, which we take to be small for small displacements, 
the extension of the string is i. 5(0¢ /əx)} dx, and the potential energy of stretch- 


ing under the tension F is A i! Papio ie The lance ciero desme k 
h 5p(d/dt)dx. Hence 


1 
L=T-v=| gar, (3.9) 
0 


_ 1 (ab\? 1, (ab\? 
2=50(2) -3r (3) ey 


is called the Lagrangian density. 
The corresponding action is 


1 b 
s= | a f dt2£(¢, ¢’), 
0 ty 


writing 0¢/dt = ¢ and d¢/dx = ¢’. 


where 
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0 L x 


Figure 3.2 The actual motion of the string between an initial displacement (x, tı) 
and a final displacement $(x, t2) generates a surface in space-time. 


Hamilton’s principle states that the action is stationary for that surface that 
describes the actual motion of the string between its initial displacement (x, tı) 
and its final displacement @(x, t2) (Fig. 3.2). We have 


ôS = i [| Soe + 
E 0 ti a$ 


Using ($) = 0(5@)/dt and lp’) = 3(p)/dx we integrate each term by parts. 
Again, the boundary contributions are zero since 


ae, 
agi | 


p(x, t1) = ôġ(x,h)=0 forall x, 
ôp(0, t) = ôġ(l,t)=0 forallt. 


We are left with 


1 h a (az a (az 
s=- | ax f al (5) T Gale (3.11) 


Since 6@(x, t) is arbitrary, the condition ôS = 0 gives 


a (ae a (ae 
re (33) Po (3) =0. (3.12) 
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Inserting the Lagrangian density (3.10), we obtain the familiar wave equation 
for small amplitude waves on a string: 
ao ao 
— —-F— =0. 
Pa ax 
Thus continuous systems can be described in a Lagrangian formalism by a suitable 
choice of Lagrangian density, and clearly the method can be extended to waves 


in any number of dimensions. By analogy with (3.6) and (3.7), we can define the 
momentum density 


ng) == 
a 
and the Hamiltonian density 
#=T1¢ — £. (3.13) 


Since the Lagrangian density (3.10) does not depend explicitly on ¢, it follows that 


E= | wa = | (e-2)a (3.14) 
= x= ad X ” 


remains constant during the motion (Problem 3.2). This result is the analogue of 
(3.5). 


3.4 A Lorentz covariant field theory 


In three spatial dimensions, the action is of the form 
S= [20 dy dz dt = J £ dx?dx!dx?dx?. (3.15) 


The ‘volume element’ dx°dx!dx*dx? = d*x is a Lorentz invariant (Section 2.4). 
Hence S is a Lorentz invariant if the Lagrangian density £ transforms like a scalar 
field. The covariance of the field equations is then assured. Other symmetries 
required of a theory may be built into 2. 

Consider a Lorentz invariant Lagrangian density of the form 


£ = Lh, 0,9), (3.16) 


where (x) = o(x°,x) is a scalar field. At any point x in space-time, such a 
Lagrangian density depends only on the field and its first derivatives at that point. 
The field theory is said to be local: there is no ‘action at a distance’. This will be an 
important feature of the Standard Model. The field equation is easily derived from 
the condition ôS = 0, together with the condition that the field vanishes at large 
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ae (a5) =° (3.17) 
a@ “Nap 


distances, and we find 


3.5 The Klein—Gordon equation 


The Lorentz invariant Lagrangian density 
1 1 
2 = zig" 9 pvo — mg] = 5 [3npd"b — mG], (3.18) 


where $(x) is a real scalar field, is a particular case of (3.16). The field equation 
(3.17) becomes 


—3 3" p — m$ = 0, 
or 
32 

(-5 +v- m) o =0. 3.19) 

This equation is known as the Klein—Gordon equation. 
The equation has wave-like solutions 
(r, t) = a cos(k -r — at + 6k) 
where the frequency @, is related to the wave vector k by the dispersion relation 
of =k? +m’, (3.20) 


and 6, is an arbitrary phase angle. 

For mathematical simplicity we shall take the solutions @(r, t) to lie in a large 
cube of side /, volume V = l, and apply periodic boundary conditions, so that 
k = (2xnı/l, 27n2/1, 271n3/1) where ny, n2, n3 are any integers 0, +1, +2,... 

The general solution of (3.19) is a superposition of such plane waves: 


1 ; : 
olr, t) = WW >F (+ aia a ce) (3.21) 
k Vv k k 


The factors ./2@, are introduced for later convenience, and the phase factors have 
been absorbed into the complex wave amplitudes ap. The sum is over all allowed 
values of k. 

With the de Broglie identifications of E = œg, p = k (recall = 1, c = 1) the 
dispersion relation for œx is equivalent to the Einstein equation for a free particle, 


E? =p +m. 
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We may conjecture that the Klein—Gordon equation for ¢ describes a scalar 
particle of mass m. There is no vector associated with a one-component scalar field, 
and the intrinsic angular momentum associated with such a particle is zero. 

We shall see a Lagrangian density of the form (3.18) arising in the Standard Model 
to describe the Higgs particle. At a less fundamental level, the overall motion of 
the z? meson, which is an uncharged composite particle, is described by a similar 
Lagrangian density. 


3.6 The energy-momentum tensor 


The equations expressing both conservation of energy and conservation of linear 
momentum are obtained by considering the change in £ corresponding to a uniform 
infinitesimal space-time displacement 


x” — x" + ba", (3.22) 
where ôa” does not depend on x. The corresponding change in ġ is 


5b = (,¢) 5a”. (3.23) 


Since £ does not depend explicitly on the x“, 


82 = y 4 DE $) 
-ð$ dpp) 


Using the field equation (3.17) for d£/0@, and the fact that ê&(3 p) = Ə (êp), we 


can rewrite this as 
o£ 
1-1 (sis) 
ILH) 


and then, from (3.23), 


We have also 


where, as in (2.14), 
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Since the da” are arbitrary, it follows on comparing these expressions for 62 that 


ðu saan — se] =0, (3.24) 
or 
Of =0, where T? = | ha ang — ate ; (3.25) 
” ” dup) i 


T” is the energy-momentum tensor. The component 


hes ae 
07 ə $ 
corresponds to the Hamiltonian density defined in equation (3.13), and is inter- 
preted as the energy density of the field; in a relativistic theory, the energy density 
transforms like a component of a tensor. The v = 0 component of (3.25) may be 
written 


a 
57 (10) +V-To =0, (3.26) 


and expresses local conservation of energy, with To = (Tå, To: FS) interpreted as 
the energy flux. Integrating (3.26) over all space and using the divergence theorem 
yields 


a 
F J Ted’x = 0, (3.27) 


provided the field vanishes at large distances. This equation expresses the overall 
conservation of energy. 

Similarly the v = 1, 2, 3 components of (3.24) correspond to local conservation 
of momentum, with the overall total momentum of the field given by 


P; = J Td’x. (3.28) 


As with the energy, the total momentum of the field is conserved if the field vanishes 
at large distances. 
In the case of the Klein—Gordon Lagrangian density (3.19), 


dL 
ad 
and the energy density of the field is 


$, 


T = 58 + (Vo) +m’¢’]. (3.29) 
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Expressing ¢ in terms of the field amplitudes a, and ağ, and integrating over all 
space, gives the total field energy 


H = J T d°x = $ ` akakox. (3.30) 
k 
In obtaining this expression we have used the orthogonality of the plane waves 
1 ik-k')r43 
— ļe d°x = On’. 
V J kk 
Similarly from (3.28) the total momentum of the field can be shown to be 


P = X axagk. (3.31) 
k 


3.7 Complex scalar fields 


Itis instructive to consider also complex scalar fields ® = (1 + ify) / V2 satisfying 
the Klein-Gordon equation. We shall see in Section 7.6 that if the field ® carries 
charge q, then the field ®* carries charge —q. The Klein—Gordon equation for a 
complex field ® is obtained from the (real) Lagrangian density 


2 = 3 0*d"d — m D*O. (3.32) 


We introduce here a device that we shall often find useful. Instead of varying the 
real and imaginary parts of ® to obtain the field equations, we may vary ® and 
its complex conjugate ®* independently. These procedures are equivalent. Varying 
®* in the action constructed from (3.32) yields, easily, 


—3 ð" D — mo = 0. (3.33) 


(Varying ® gives the complex conjugate of this equation.) 
Note that the Lagrangian density (3.32) is the sum of contributions from the 
scalar fields ¢; and ¢9: 


1 
2 = 3 0*3 O —m’O*O = zlu" Hi — m°¢7] 

i (3.34) 
+ 5 lônp28" 2 — m5]. 


The general solution of (3.33) is a superposition of plane waves of the form 


1 dk ; bs : 
o= —_ elk ror) ahs k sites) 3.35 
AV > ( 20k 20k oe 


where a, and by are now independent complex numbers. The field energy becomes 


H = Ý (akan + býbk)ox. (3.36) 
k 
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We shall see that we can interpret this expression as being made up of the distinct 


contributions of positively and negatively charged fields. (The x” and x~ mesons 


are composite particles whose overall motion is described by complex scalar fields.) 


3.1 


3.2 
3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


Problems 


Show that the kinetic energy of a system of particles, whose positions are determined 
by q(t), is a quadratic function of the g;. 


Show that dE /dt = 0, where E is given by equation (3.14). 
For the stretched string of Section 3.3, show that the Hamiltonian density is 
1 /əæÆ\ 1_(a6\? 
4 = F . 
3° ( at ) us) (= 


The nth normal mode of oscillation, with wave amplitude A,, is given by 


Gn(x, t) = An sin(KnxX) sin(@yt) 


where k, = nm /l, @n = (F/P) Pkn. Show that the total energy is An?” pl/4 and 
oscillates harmonically between potential energy and kinetic energy. 


Verify the expressions (3.30) and (3.31) for the energy and momentum of the scalar 
field given by equation (3.21). 


Show that the Schrödinger equation for the wave function y(r, t) of a particle of mass 
m moving in a potential V(r) may be obtained from the Lagrangian density 


ð ay* 
£=-(1/2i) (v= me ¥ 


v) — (1/2m)V Y* - Vy — Y* Vý. 


(Note that £ is real, but not Lorentz invariant.) 
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Classical electromagnetism 


Maxwell’s theory of electromagnetism is, along with Einstein’s theory of grav- 
itation, one of the most beautiful of classical field theories. In this chapter we 
exhibit the Lorentz covariance of Maxwell’s equations and show how they may be 
obtained from Hamilton’s principle. The important idea of a gauge transformation 
is introduced, and related to the conservation of electric charge. We analyse some 
properties of solutions of the field equations. Finally, we generalise the Lagrangian 
to describe massive vector fields, which will figure in later chapters. 


4.1 Maxwell’s equations 


In common with much of the literature, we shall use units in which the force between 
charges qı and q2 is q1q2/47r?, and the velocity of light c = 1. (Thus in these units 
Ho = 1, & = 1.) Maxwell’s equations then take the form 


JE 
V-E=p (@, VxB- =J ©, 
ðt (4.1) 


dB 
V-B=0 (o), MSE Ge (d). 


E and B are the electric and magnetic fields, o and J are the electric charge and 
current densities. In this chapter we do not consider the dynamics of p and J, but 
take them to be ‘external’ fields that we are free to manipulate. The inhomogeneous 
equations (a) and (b) are consistent with the observed fact of charge conservation, 
which is expressed by the continuity equation: 


This equation takes the Lorentz invariant form 


dnd! =0 (4.2) 
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if we postulate that the charge-current densities 
J“ =(p,J) (4.3) 


make up a contravariant four-vector field. 
Introducing a scalar potential @ and a vector potential A, the homogeneous 
equations (c) and (d) of the set (4.1) are satisfied identically by 


B=VxA, E=-V¢-—. (4.4) 
We postulate that the potentials 
A" = (@¢, A) (4.5) 


make up a contravariant four-vector field also. 

Maxwell’s equations may be written in terms of the antisymmetric tensor F'"”, 
defined by 
0 Se -E, -E, 
Ex 0 —B, By, 
E, B, 0 —-B, 
E, = By... B; 0 


It is apparent that the electromagnetic field is a tensor field. For example, 


FY = ðt A” — 9” A” = (4.6) 


F” = 3A! /ðxo — 3A! /ðxı = 0A, /It + 3$ /ðx = —Ey. 


Thus the components of the electromagnetic field transform under a Lorentz trans- 
formation like the elements of a tensor. 
The homogeneous Maxwell equations correspond to the identitities 


3AF” + QF +3 F” =0, (4.7) 


where A, u, v are any three of 0, 1, 2, 3, as the reader may easily verify. The 
inhomogeneous equations take the manifestly covariant form 


ILF” = J’. (4.8) 
For example, with v = 0, looking at the first column of F“”, and noting 0, = 
(a/at, V), gives 

V -E=o. 


4.2 A Lagrangian density for electromagnetism 


We now seek a Lagrangian density £ that will yield Maxwell’s equations from 
Hamilton’s principle. If £ is Lorentz invariant, the action 


S= [ects = [ 2ex°ax'avax? (4.9) 
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is also Lorentz invariant, since d*x is invariant (Section 2.4 and Section 3.4), and 
the field equations which follow from the condition 6S = 0 will take the same form 
in every inertial frame of reference. 

Although Maxwell’s equations do not refer explicitly to the potentials A”, to 
derive the equations from Hamilton’s principle requires the potentials to be taken 
as the basic fields which are to be varied. The “stretched string’ example of Section 
3.4 suggests that £ should be quadratic in the first derivatives of the field. A suitable 
Lorentz invariant choice is found to be 


1 uv u 
£= ZF FM — J'A. (4.10) 


Varying the fields A”, while keeping the charge and current densities J, fixed, yields 
Maxwell’s equations, as we shall show in some detail. (Subsequent arguments will 
be more terse!) 

We may write 


1 
S= J |= erate Fm — JA, Jats (4.11) 


Then 

“Ila Burgo FP SFY — graan] dx 

le = F°% (3,8 A, — 0,6A,) — graan] dx 

[-F* 38A, — J“SA,]d*x, since F? = —F®., 
The first term we integrate by parts. The boundary terms vanish for suitable condi- 
tions on the fields, so that we are left with 

6S = J [3 F — J°]sA, déx. 

Setting ôS = 0 for arbitrary 5A, gives the inhomogeneous Maxwell equations (4.8). 


(The homogeneous equations (4.7) are no more than identities.) 


4.3 Gauge transformations 


The four-potential A” = (¢, A)is not unique: the same electromagnetic field tensor 
F”” is obtained from the potential 


AY + ay = (p+ dx /dt, A — Vx), (4.12) 
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where x(x) is an arbitrary scalar field, since the additional terms which appear in 
F” are identically zero: 


ə” x —a’o" x =0. 


The transformation A“ > A™ = A” + d"x is called a gauge transformation. 
Under a gauge transformation, the action (4.11) acquires an additional term AS, 
where 


AS =— J Jd" x dx 


=f ornox dfx. 


We have integrated by parts to obtain the second line and again assumed that the 
boundary terms vanish. AS is zero for arbitrary x if, and only if, 


Ə” J, = d,J" =0, 


which is just equation (4.2). Thus the gauge invariance of the action requires, and 
follows from, the conservation of electric charge. 


4.4 Solutions of Maxwell’s equations 


In terms of the potentials, the field equations (4.8) are 
(3 ð JAY — 3” (3 A") = J”. (4.13) 


We stress again that there is much arbitrariness in the solutions to these equations. 
Equivalent solutions differ by gauge transformations. It is usual to impose a gauge- 
fixing condition. For example in the ‘radiation gauge’ we set V - A = 0, everywhere 
and at all times (Problem 4.2). This has the disadvantage of not being a Lorentz 
invariant condition — it will not be true in another, moving, frame — but it does 
display important features of the theory. In the radiation gauge the field equation 
for A? becomes 


(0;0')A° = -V? A’ = J? 
(setting v = 0 in (4.13), and noting ð, A“ = ðA? since in the radiation gauge 
0; Aİ = 0). This equation has the solution 


1 ET 
teps | Cay. 
4r Ir -r'| 
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Hence, in the radiation gauge, A° is determined entirely by the charge density to 
which it is rigidly attached! There are no wave-like solutions. The vector compo- 
nents A’ (i = 1, 2, 3) satisfy the inhomogeneous wave equation 


a 
= Pha zye (4.14) 


Charges and currents act as a source (and sink) of the field A. 
In free space J = 0, p = 0, A? = 0, and there are plane wave solutions with 
wave vector k, frequency œk = |k], of the form 


A(r, t) = ac cos(K - r — gt). 


Here e is a unit vector and a is the wave amplitude. The gauge condition requires 
k-e = 0. Thus for a given k there are only two independent states of polarisation, 
€;(k) and €2(k) say, perpendicular to k. The general solution in free space is 


_ ii Ea(k) i(k-r—ot) | ,* ,—i(k-r—or) 
A(r, f) = WK >, 2 a ne + axe ]. (4.15) 
The complex number ax. represents an amplitude and a phase, and the plane waves 
are normalised in a volume V, with periodic boundary conditions. The factor /2@, 
is put in for convenience later. 

An important point apparent in the radiation gauge is that although the vector 
potential has four components A”, one of these, A?, has no independent dynamics 
and another is a gauge artifact, which is eliminated by fixing the gauge. There are 
only two physically significant dynamical fields. 

The fields in any other gauge are related to the fields in the radiation gauge by a 
gauge transformation; the physics is the same but the mathematics is different. For 
some purposes it is better to work in the relativistically invariant ‘Lorentz gauge’. 
In the Lorentz gauge 


nA =O (4.16) 


and the field equations become 


(5 z v?) AM = Je, (4.17) 


4.5 Space inversion 


We now consider the operation of space inversion of the coordinate axes in the 
origin: r > r = —r, V > V' = —V (Fig. 4.1), which was excluded from the 
group of proper Lorentz transformations. We shall also refer to this as the parity 
operation. The transformed coordinate axes are left-handed. By convention the 
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Figure 4.1 A normal right-handed set of axes (solid lines) and a space-inverted set 
(dashed lines). The space-inverted set is said to be left-handed. (Oz is out of the 
plane of the page.) 


charge density is taken to be invariant under this transformation: if at some instant 
of time p’(r’) is the charge density referred to the inverted coordinate axes, then 
p?) = p(r) when r’ = —r. The current density J(r) = p) u(r), where u(r) is a 
velocity, and therefore transforms like dr/dt, an ordinary vector: J’ (r’) = —J(r). 
Maxwell’s equations (4.1) retain the same form in the primed coordinate system 
if E(r’) also transforms like a vector, E? (r’) = —E(r), and B(r) transforms like an 
axial vector, B? (r) = B(r). 
In terms of the potentials, equation (4.4) shows that we must take 


g(r’) = $0), A”) = -A (r). (4.18) 


The field equations in a left-handed frame then have the same form as in a right- 
handed frame. The Lagrangian density (4.10) is invariant under space inversion. 
Electromagnetism is indifferent to handedness. 
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4.6 Charge conjugation 


It will also be of interest to note that Maxwell’s equations can be made to take the 
same form if matter is replaced by antimatter. As a consequence of this replacement 
both the charge and current densities change sign so that 


pr) > pH =-ptr) and Jin) > IS) =—-J(n). 
Maxwell’s equations take the same form if we define 
$ w) =—9g(r), AC) = -A(r). (4.19) 


This operation is called charge conjugation. As with Lorentz transformations and 
the parity transformation, the Lagrangian is invariant under the charge conjugation 
transformation. 


4.7 Intrinsic angular momentum of the photon 


Without embarking here on the full quantisation of the electromagnetic field, we 
can discuss the quantised intrinsic angular momentum, or spin, of the photons 
associated with plane waves of the form (4.15). 

The spin S of a particle with mass is defined as its angular momentum in a frame of 
reference in which it is at rest. In such a frame its orbital angular momentum L = 0, 
and its total angular momentum J = L + S = S. This definition is inapplicable to 
a massless particle, which moves with the velocity of light in every frame of refer- 
ence. However, for a massless particle moving in, say, the z-direction, it is possible 
to define the z-component S, of its spin, since the z-component of the orbital angu- 
lar momentum is L; = xpy — ypx, and py = py = 0 for a particle moving in the 
z-direction, hence L, = 0, and J, = S,. 

In quantum mechanics, the component J, of the total angular momentum operator 
of a system is given by 


J, = thr, = ih Te) —1]¢, (4.20) 


where R,(@) is the operator that rotates the system through an angle ¢ about Oz in 
a positive sense. 
Consider a term from (4.15) with k = (0, 0, k) along Oz: 


1 
A(t, t) = ———[(a)€, + aze yje + complex conjugate]. (4.21) 


V20V 


The wave amplitudes a; and a) are complex numbers, and we have taken the 
polarisation vectors €, and £, to be unit vectors aligned with the x- and y-axes. A 
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rotation of A through an angle ¢ about Oz makes a change in the amplitudes that 
can be expressed by the rotation matrix equation 


a,\ __[a,\_ (coso —sing ay 
RA) (2) 7 (2) = Ge A E 
In the limit ¢ — 0, we have 
lim[R.(6) — 11/% = E a) 


and 
The eigenvectors of J;/ħ are 
with eigenvalue + 1, 


with eigenvalue —1. 

Thus we may say that a photon represented by the plane wave (4.21) has ‘spin 
one’, with just two spin states aligned and anti-aligned with its direction of motion. 
No meaning can be given to spin components perpendicular to the direction of 
motion. Classically these waves are right circularly polarised and left circularly 
polarised, respectively (Problem 4.4). 

A plane wave of any polarisation can be constructed by a suitable superposition 
of right-handed and left-handed circularly polarised waves. 


4.8 The energy density of the electromagnetic field 


The analysis of the energy density of the electromagnetic field in free space is a 
generalisation of the analysis for a scalar field set out in Section 3.6. Equation (3.25) 


becomes 
oL 


T= 3A — 642, (4.22) 
3(ð A*) 


and using this formula gives 


1 
T? = — Fo F™ + grot” (4.23) 
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(Problem 4.5). In terms of the physical fields E and B, (4.23) is the familiar expres- 
sion 


1 
energy density = zE +B’). (4.24) 


We can also express the fields in terms of the field amplitudes ay. introduced in 
equation (4.15) and obtain for the total energy of the field 


H= J TOP x = Y > ak Akal. (4.25) 
k,a 


Similarly the total momentum of the field is 


P=) 0 ak anak. (4.26) 
k,a 


4.9 Massive vector fields 


Let us modify the Lagrangian density (4.10) by adding an additional Lorentz invari- 
ant term, and consider 


1 1 
L= Fm F" + 5 AA" — JHA, (4.27) 


where J” is an external current. The additional term in the action is easily seen to 
modify the field equations to 


pF” +m? AY =J”. (4.28) 
Since 0,0, F"" = 0, it follows from (4.28) that 
md, A” = 3J”. (4.29) 


This equation is a necessary consequence of the field equations: it is not a Lorentz 
gauge-fixing condition like equation (4.16), but it does imply that the A” are not 
independent. Using this equation, the field equations simplify to 


IIFA” + mA” = J” + 3 (Ou, J") / m. (4.30) 
Hence in free space each component of A” of the field satisfies 
37A” 
a= V?A” + mA’ =0. (4.31) 


This wave equation is related by the quantisation rules E — id/dt, p > —iV, to 
the Einstein equation for a free particle, 


E? = p +m’. 
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We may conclude that our modified Lagrangian, when quantised, describes particles 
of mass m associated with a four-component field, of which three components are 
independent. 

Plane wave solutions of (4.31) are of the form 


A” = ae’ cos(k-r — axt) = ae” cos(k,x"), 
where wg = k? = ~m? + k2. To satisfy the condition 3, A” = 0 we need 
ke” =0. (4.32) 


For example, if we consider a plane wave in the z-direction with k” = (k°, 0, 0, k) 
there are three independent polarisations, labelled 1, 2, 3, which we may take as 
the contravariant four-vectors 


e? = (0, 1,0, 0), 
e} = (0,0, 1,0), 
e} = (k, 0,0, k°)/m. 


The intrinsic spin of a particle is its angular momentum in a frame of reference 
in which it is at rest (Section 4.7). In such a frame k = 0, and €; = (0, €x), €2 = 
(0, £), €3 = (0, £z). As in Section 4.7, the states with polarisation €y Æ i£, cor- 
respond to J; = +1, but we now have also the state with polarisation ¢,, which 
corresponds to J, = 0, since the operator r, acting on €, gives r;£€; = 0. 

Thus our modified Lagrangian describes massive particles having intrinsic spin 
S with S = 1 and S, = 1, 0, —1. That such particles are important in the Standard 
Model will become evident in later chapters. 


Problems 


4.1 Show that the Lagrangian density of equation (4.10) can also be written 
1 
i= zE — B’) — J" A. 


4.2 Suppose that in a certain gauge V - A = f(r, t) Æ 0. Find an expression for a gauge 
transforming function x (r, t) such that the new potentials given by equation (4.12) 
satisfy the radiation gauge condition. 


4.3 Show that the tensor field F, = SE pap F? has the same form as F“” but with the 
electric and magnetic fields interchanged. Show that 


| v 
qh =E-B 


and that it is a scalar field under Lorentz transformations but a pseudoscalar under the 
parity operation. 
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4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


4.7 
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Show that the electric field of the wave of equation (4.21) with a; = 1, az = i, is 


2 
(E, E, E) = —,/ T Isinkz — wt), cos(kz — wt), 0]. 


Show that as a function of time, at a fixed z, E rotates in a positive sense about the 
z-axis. This is the definition of right circular polarisation. 


Show that equation (4.22) gives immediately 
1 
T? = —F™ aA, + geo". 
Show that the term 3, (Ao F 0u) = 9;(Ay F") can be added to this without changing 
the total energy. Hence arrive at the form for T? given in equation (4.23). 


A particle of mass m, charge q, is moving in a fixed external electromagnetic field 
described by the four-potential (¢, A). Show that the Lagrangian 


1 
L= 5X — gb + qk: A 
gives the non-relativistic equation of motion 
mX = q(E+ x x B), 
and the Hamiltonian is 
1 
H(p, x) = =—(p— 4A? + 4, 
2m 
where p = mă + qA. 


Show that for a particle the action S = fL dt is Lorentz invariant if y L is Lorentz 
invariant. Verify that this condition is satisfied by the Lagrangian 


L = —m/y — qA"(dx,/dt). 


(This gives the relativistic version of Problem 4.6.) 


5 
The Dirac equation and the Dirac field 


The Standard Model is a quantum field theory. In Chapter 4 we discussed the 
classical electromagnetic field. The transition to a quantum field will be made in 
Chapter 8. In this chapter we begin our discussion of the Dirac equation, which was 
invented by Dirac as an equation for the relativistic quantum wave function of a 
single electron. However, we shall regard the Dirac wave function as a field, which 
will subsequently be quantised along with the electromagnetic field. The Dirac 
equation will be regarded as a field equation. The transition to a quantum field theory 
is called second quantisation. The field, like the Dirac wave function, is complex. 
We shall show how the Dirac field transforms under a Lorentz transformation, and 
find a Lorentz invariant Lagrangian from which it may be derived. 

On quantisation, the electromagnetic fields A,(x), Fuv(x) become space- and 
time-dependent operators. The expectation values of these operators in the environ- 
ment described by the quantum states are the classical fields. The Dirac fields w(x) 
also become space- and time-dependent operators on quantisation. However, there 
are no corresponding measurable classical fields. This difference reflects the Pauli 
exclusion principle, which applies to fermions but not to bosons. In this chapter 
and in the following two chapters, the properties of the Dirac fields as operators are 
rarely invoked: for the most part the manipulations proceed as if the Dirac fields 
were ordinary complex functions, and the fields can be thought of as single-particle 
Dirac wave functions. 


5.1 The Dirac equation 


Dirac invented his equation in seeking to make Schr6dinger’s equation for an elec- 
tron compatible with special relativity. The Schrédinger equation for an electron 
wave function w is 


ay 
r 
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To secure a symmetry between space and time, Dirac postulated the Hamiltonian 
for a free electron to be of the form 


Hp =a-p+ m = —ia- V + Bm, (5.1) 


where m is the mass of the electron, p its momentum, @ = (œ1, @2, @3), and 
1, @2,a3 and # are matrices. y is a column vector, and the Schrödinger equa- 
tion becomes the multicomponent Dirac equation: 


Ga /dt tia. V — Bm)p =0. (5.2) 


If this equation is to describe a free electron of mass m, its solutions should also 
satisfy the Klein—Gordon equation of Section 3.5. Multiplying the Dirac equation 
on the left by the operator (id / ðt — ia - V + Bm), we obtain 


[-2?/ar? + X > a7 aa; + ` (aja; + aja; )0; 9; 
i i<j 


+im Y (œb + paid; — Bm? |w = 0, 


where ð; = 0 / dx!. This equation is identical to the Klein-Gordon equation if 


Bp’ =1, a? =o} = a3 = 1, 


aja; + aja; = 0, i Æj; a;B + Ba; = 0, i=1,2,3. (5.3) 


The reader may recall that similar equations are satisfied by the set of 2 x 2 Pauli 
spin matrices © = (o!, 0”, o°), where it is conventional to take 


ı_/0 1! 2_([0 SI 3_ (1 0 
o a Al o = a o = Et. (5.4) 


We shall also find it useful to write 


for the 2 x 2 unit matrix. 

However, here we have four anticommuting matrices, the œ; and £, to represent. 
It proves necessary to introduce a second set of Pauli matrices and represent the 
a; and £ by 4 x 4 matrices. The representation is not unique: different choices are 
appropriate for illuminating different properties of the Dirac equation. We shall use 
the so-called chiral representation, in which 


i f- 0 _ (9 o? 
al = ( 0 en p= (fo 2: (a 
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writing the matrices in 2 x 2 ‘block’ form. Here 


and the 4 x 4 identity matrix may be written 


o? 0 
B= a 


It can easily be checked that these matrices satisfy the conditions (5.3). (The block 
multiplication of matrices is described in Appendix A.) 

Since the œ; and 6 are 4 x 4 matrices, the Dirac wave function y is a four- 
component column matrix. Regarded as a relativistic Schrödinger equation, the 
Dirac equation has, as we shall see, remarkable consequences: it describes a par- 
ticle with intrinsic angular momentum (A / 2)o and intrinsic magnetic moment 
(qh/2m)o if the particle carries charge q, and there exist ‘negative energy’ solu- 
tions, which Dirac interpreted as antiparticles. 

A Lagrangian density that yields the Dirac equation from the action principle is 


£= wi(id/dt tia: V — Bm)w 
= Wj CUavid/Ot + idan» V Barm) Wo, (5.6) 


where we have written in the matrix indices. yj is a row matrix, the Hermitian 
conjugate y = y™ of y. Instead of varying the real and imaginary parts of Wa 
independently, it is formally equivalent to treat ya and its complex conjugate y* as 
independent fields (cf. Section 3.7). The condition that S = f £d*x be stationary 
for an arbitrary variation ôy% then gives the Dirac equation immediately, since £ 
does not depend on the derivatives of y*. 


5.2 Lorentz transformations and Lorentz invariance 


The chiral representation (5.5) of the matrices a’ and £ is particularly convenient 
for discussing the way in which the Dirac field must transform under a Lorentz 
transformation. We have written the Dirac matrices in blocks of 2 x 2 matrices, 
and it is natural to write similarly the four-component Dirac field as a pair of 


two-component fields 
_(Ww\_(" 0 
ye(Q=( EA A 
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where y and wp are, respectively, the top and bottom two components of the 
four-component Dirac field: 


(nv _(% 
w= (Yi). ve= (M8). (5.8) 


The Dirac equation (5.2) becomes 

; o? 0 Do WL 7 —o' 0 0; WL 0 ol WL _ 

(oo) (aba) (Oo) Coan) -™ (oe @ ) Gn) =° 
(5.9) 


Block multiplication then gives two coupled equations for Yg and wr: 


io dW. — io! dj WL — myr = 0, 
io doe + iot ðiYr — myr = 0. 


We shall find it highly convenient for displaying the Lorentz structure to define 


(5.10) 


1 2 


ot = (0°, a!,o?, o°), ot = (0°, =0!, =a". —0°). 


With this notation, the equations (5.10) may be written 


ič” ð WL — myr = 0, 
io” ð YR R mW = 0. 


To obtain the Lagrangian density (5.6) in terms of yı and Wr, we need to 
multiply the expression on the left-hand side of (5.9) by the row matrix wi, yi), 
where the Hermitian conjugate fields are yi = (Wy, Ww), yi = (Wj, wz). Block 
multiplication gives 


2 =ipiõ" ð yL tivo" ð pr — MR + VL). (5.12) 


Variations dy;* and ôy% in the action give the field equations (5.11). 

To show that the Lagrangian has the same form in every frame of reference, 
we must relate the field w’(x’) in the frame K’ to y(x) in the frame K, when x’ 
and x refer to the same point in space-time, and are related by a proper Lorentz 
transformation 


(5.11) 


xh = LE x, (5.13) 
The operator ð, transforms like a covariant vector, so that 

A = L,” dy; 
which has the inverse 

T A (5.14) 
(See Problem 2.2.) 
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It is shown in Appendix B (equations (B.17) and (B.18)) that with this Lorentz 
transformation we can associate 2 x 2 matrices M and N with determinant 1 and 
with the properties 

M'é’M = L” ,õ", (5.15) 

Nİo’N = L” ,0”. (5.16) 
The matrices M and N are related by (B.19): 

MİN = N'M =|. (5.17) 

In the frame K’ the Lagrangian density (5.12) can be written 

2 = iviM'é’Ma) Wy + iYÅN o ”Nd Yr — mW yr + Yiyi), (5.18) 
where we have used (5.14) along with (5.15) and (5.16) in the first two terms. 


We must define 


W(x’) = Myr (x), (5.19) 
Vex’) = Nyra), (5.20) 


to give 
p Vg T vga I Mops 
£= ip FAV, + 1YRT IWR — MY, VR + VRY) 


(noting that yty = YİMİNYR = Yi yr, since MİN = I, and similarly yf y? = 
WW). 

With the transformations (5.19) and (5.20) the Lagrangian, and hence the field 
equations, take the same form in every inertial frame. The way to construct an M 
and an N for any Lorentz transformation is given in Appendix B. 

An example of a rotation is 


1 0 0 0 
0 cos@ sind OQ 
0 —sin0 cos 0 
0 0 0 1 


L", = (5.21) 


This is a rotation of the coordinate axes through an angle 6 about the z-axis and is 
equivalent to equations (2.1). The corresponding matrix M is unitary: 


ei9/2 0 
M= (5 ro) (5.22) 


Hence, from (5.17), N = (M')~! = M, since MM! = 1. The reader may verify that 
(5.15) and (5.16) hold. M is unitary (and hence equal to N) for all rotations. 
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An example of a Lorentz boost is 


coshOd 0 0 -—sinh@ 

0 1 0 0 

0 0 1 0 
—sinhð 0 0 cosh 0 


= (5.23) 


This is a boost with velocity v/c = tanh 0 along the z-axis and is equivalent to 
equations (2.3). The corresponding matrix M is 


e? 0 2 eo 9 Zs 
M= & a and N= (M) = (5 wn) =M™!. (5.24) 


5.3 The parity transformation 


The Lagrangian density (5.12) can also be made invariant under space inversion 
of the axes. Denoting by a prime the space coordinates of a point as seen from the 
inverted axes, we have 


r=-r and V’=-V. (5.25) 
Hence, from the definitions (5.10) of o” and 6", 
ovo, = o"ð,, oð, = "ðu. (5.26) 
Our Lagrangian density (5.12) is evidently invariant if y(r) > y” (r') where 


VET) = pr), pR) = LO. (5.27) 


Actually the Lagrangian density would also retain the same form if we were to 
take, for example, 


PET) =eVr(r), yg’) = e yL), 


for any real œ. It is the standard convention to adopt the form (5.27) for the field 
transformation under space inversion. 


5.4 Spinors 


Two-component complex quantities that transform under a Lorentz transforma- 
tion according to the rules (5.19) and (5.20) are called left-handed spinors and 
right-handed spinors, respectively. Our subscripts L and R anticipated this. The 
four-component Dirac field is often called a Dirac spinor. 

Spinors have the remarkable property that they can be combined in pairs 
to make Lorentz scalars, pseudoscalars, four-vectors, pseudovectors and higher 
order tensors. For example, (ive + piy) is a Lorentz invariant real scalar 
and (vive — viv) is a real pseudoscalar; it is invariant under proper Lorentz 
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transformations but changes sign under space inversion. Using (5.15), (5.16) and 
(5.27), we can see that Wie + vio" Wr) is a four-vector, the space-like 
components of which change sign under space inversion (since õi = —o’), and 
Whe" th — piot yr) is an axial four-vector, the space-like components of which 
are unchanged under space inversion. 


5.5 The matrices y” 


The separation of the Dirac spinor into left-handed and right-handed components 
will be particularly appropriate when we discuss the weak interaction. For describ- 
ing the electromagnetic interactions of fermions it is convenient to introduce 4 x 4 
matrices y” defined by 


Spr y'= ßan i= 1,2,3. (5.28) 
It follows from the properties of the 8 and a! matrices that 


YS. y =-I, i=1,2,3; 


5.29 
yey’ +yy'=0, wv. Ose 


In the chiral representation, 


0 _ 0 o? i 0 gi 
y a e Wala, te (5.30) 


Written with the y“ matrices, the Lagrangian density (5.6) becomes 


L=Wiy"d, — mY, (5.31) 


where y is the row matrix Y = wi y®, and the Dirac equation takes the symmetrical 
form 


(iva, —m)v =0. (5.32) 


Another useful matrix y% = iy°y!y?y?. In the chiral representation, 


5_(-0° 0 
Y = oJ’ 


The matrices id — y’), + + y>) are projection operators giving the left-handed 
and right-handed parts of a Dirac spinor: 


1 5, _ (0° NA M 
rele D(C) 


1 s, _ [00 vL\ 0 
z+ yy = a o C) = G . (5.34) 
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It is straightforward to verify that the Lorentz scalars and vectors constructed in 
Section 5.4 from two-component spinors can be written: 
Vibe + eRe =H (scalar) 
(YVR — Var) = iy W (pseudoscalar) 
wie" pL + yio” Wr =Wy"w (contravariant four-vector) 


wie" WL - yio” Wr =Wy°y"w (contravariant axial vector). 


Note that these quantities are all real. 


5.6 Making the Lagrangian density real 


A potential problem with our Lagrangian density (5.6) or (5.12) is that it is not 
real. Regarding y as a wave function, £ is a complex function; regarding y as an 
operator, £ is not Hermitian. As a consequence, the energy-momentum tensor is 
complex. Indeed, to apply Hamilton’s principle, the variation ôS in the action must 
be real. The term — mW yr + viv) in (5.12) is real, and the imaginary part of 
£ may be written 


(1/21 Liv EMO. pi + igo" pte — GVEA. yi + iho" ð UR)! 
= (1/21) WLS" ð yL + ido" Oude + ið yD We + ið yr) oyr], 


(where we have used the Hermitian property of the matrices o” and 6"). The last 
expression is just 


A/D" YL + Pro" yr). 
This is a sum of derivatives, which give only irrelevant end-point contributions 
to the action (cf. Section 3.1). Hence 6S is real. The imaginary part of £ can be 
discarded, and we can take 
pas 1 7 ia ot H 
L= 5 lve dL WL + iPpo”dO.Wr) (5.35) 
+ Hermitian conjugate] — mi WR + wiv). (5.36) 


For further interesting discussion of this question see Olive (1997). 


Problems 


5.1 Show that the matrix M = N of equation (5.22) when inserted into equations (5.15) 
and (5.16) generates the rotation matrix (5.21). 


5.2 Show that the matrices M and N = M`! given by equation (5.24) when inserted into 
equations (5.15) and (5.16) generate the Lorentz boost of equation (5.23). 


5.3 


5.4 


5.5 


5.6 


5.7 
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Show that A yi and yi Wr are invariant under proper Lorentz transformations. 
Show that Who" We and yLiõ” yr are contravariant four-vectors under proper 
Lorentz transformations. 
Show that hoe and VIEHo" yr are contravariant tensors under proper 
Lorentz transformations. 


Demonstrate the equivalence of the expressions (5.6) and (5.31) for the Lagrangian 
density. 


Show that y> has the properties 
YP =i; yy? = yy"; w=0,1,2,3. 


Show that iyy>w is a pseudoscalar field and Wy>y“v = —Wy"y>w is an axial 
vector field. 


Show that (y°)' = y®, (yY = —y'. 
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Free space solutions of the Dirac equation 


In this chapter we display the plane wave solutions of the Dirac equation. We show 
that a Dirac particle has intrinsic spin 4/2, and we shall see how the Dirac equation 
predicts the existence of antiparticles. 


6.1 A Dirac particle at rest 


In Chapter 5 we showed that the Dirac equation for a particle in free space is 
equivalent to the coupled two-component equations 


ič“ð yL — myr = 0, 


.1 
io” ð YR T mW. = 0. (9 ) 
These equations have plane wave solutions of the form 
YL = upei P ED, Wr = uge? E”, (6.2) 


where uy and up are two-component spinors. Since solutions of the Dirac equation 
also satisfy the Klein—Gordon equation (3.19), we must have 


E? = p +m’. (6.3) 


It is simplest to find the solution in a frame K’ in which the particle is at rest, and 
then obtain the solution in a frame in which the particle is moving with velocity v 
by making a Lorentz boost. Using primes to denote quantities in the frame K’, the 
momentum p’ = 0, so that equations (6.1) and (6.3) become 


id, = mpk, idj\VR =m, 
and 


E? =m’, E’'=-+m. (6.4) 
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The solutions with positive energy E’ = m are 


vp = ue, (6.5) 


v= (Sr) = (o) 1C) 


is an arbitrary two-component spinor and we are adopting the standard convention 


where 


of quantum mechanics that the time dependence of an energy eigenstate is given 
by the phase factor e~i#", 

In the rest frame K’, the left-handed and right-handed positive energy spinors 
are identical. As a consequence this solution is invariant under space inversion (see 
Section 5.3). It is said to have positive parity. 


6.2 The intrinsic spin of a Dirac particle 


The intrinsic spin operator S of a particle with mass is defined to be its angular 
momentum operator in a frame in which it is at rest. The component of S along the 
z-direction is given by 


S: = ih lim[R(b) — 11/4, 


where R,(@) is the operator that rotates the state of the particle through an angle @ 
about Oz (cf. Section 4.7). A rotation of the state through an angle @, is equivalent to 
rotating the axes through an angle —@, and then YL — MYL, Yr —> N Yr where, 


from (5.22), 
e '¢/2 0 
Hence 


ade fee St h/1 0 h 
s= wa) =3(o aoe 


In the state with u; = 1, u2 = 0, 


Swi, = (h/2) 


and 


SWR = A/D. 
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Acting on the Dirac wave function, we have 


r) z Ca 
S = (h/2 ; 6.6 
( yi) = OID yt (6.6) 
Similarly, in the state with wu; = 0, u2 = 1, 
a _ 
Sz 7 ToT: h 2 1 . 6.7 
e K WR R 


Thus in the rest frame of the particle there are two independent states which 
are eigenstates of S, with eigenvalues + (4/2). The operator S, on a Dirac wave 
function is represented by the matrix 


_ o 0 
X = (4/2) & a) (6.8) 
More generally, S is represented by 
o 0 
X = (h/2) a a (6.9) 


Also, every Dirac wave function is an eigenstate of the square of the spin oper- 
ator, 


E? = (3/4)A7 1, 


with eigenvalue (3/4)h*= (1/2)((1/2) + 1)h?. Recalling that the square J? of the 
angular momentum for a state with angular momentum jis j(j + 1)h7; it is appro- 
priate to say that a Dirac particle has intrinsic spin 4/2. 


6.3 Plane waves and helicity 


We now transform to a frame K in which the frame K’, and the particle, are moving 
with velocity v. For simplicity we take v = (0, 0, v), along the z-axis with v > 0, 
and consider the state with uw; = 1, u2 = 0. 

Transformations between K and K’ are then given by (5.23), along with (5.24). 
Using (5.19) and (5.20), 


m pF er? 0 —imt’ 1 —imt'a— 1 
yL =M a ee i kare re ea 
Me 0 me (1 a 1 
= =e N e —im — a—imt' ,6/2 
yrR=N YR = F r i & =e “et @) 
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Finally, substituting t’ = tcosh@ — zsinh@ (and noting that mcosh@ = ym = 


E, msinh@ = ymv = p, where y = (1 — v*/c”)~'/? we have 
-0/2 6/2 
Wr = ellpe- Ed) oo Wr = ellP2-£9 6 F (6.10) 
0 3 0 
The helicity operator is useful in classifying plane wave states. It is defined by 
= =p 
helicity = “Tal” (6.11) 
p 


The expectation value of this operator in a given state is a measure of the alignment 
of a particle’s intrinsic spin with its direction of motion in that state. For p = 
(0,0, p), p > O, the helicity operator © - p/|p| =X. Thus the state (6.10) is an 
eigenstate of the helicity operator with positive helicity 1/2, which we can write as 
a Dirac spinor 


e78/2 
E irga 0 

eau aD on |> P>O (6.12) 
0 


We have inserted the normalisation factor 1/ /2 to conform with the standard 
normalisation of the Lorentz scalar yw: 


Py = vl yw = vive toi = 1. 


Similarly, taking uv; = 0, u2 = 1, we can construct an eigenstate of negative 
helicity —1/2: 


0 
1, e?/2 
= eize) ,p>0. (6.13) 
DE 0 |? 
e 9/2 


All plane waves with positive energy can be generated by applying rotations to the 
states we have found. The helicity of a state is unchanged by a rotation, since it is 
defined by a scalar product. The evident generalisations of (6.12) and (6.13) to a 
wave with wave vector p are 


py = elt FO, (p) (6.14) 
where 


en /2 j4 
u+(p) = =C wale) 
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and 


y- = na (1) (6.15) 


= 1 e?/2 |—) 
u_(p) = J2 (Sop =) $ 


The Pauli spin states |+) are here the eigenstates of the operators ø - p/|p| with 
eigenvalues +1 (Problem 6.6). A general state of positive energy can be constructed 
as a superposition of plane waves. 


where 


6.4 Negative energy solutions 


In the frame K’ in which the particle is at rest, there are also negative energy 
solutions of (6.4) with E’ = — 


iSu ene, (6.16) 


In this case the left-handed and right-handed spinors v differ in sign. Thus the 
negative energy solution changes sign under space inversion (see Section 5.3). It is 
said to have negative parity. 

The same Lorentz boost we used above in Section 6.3 gives solutions Y, and 
w_ with positive and negative helicity, respectively, which we can write as Dirac 
spinors 


0 —e7?/2 
1 i e?/2 1 TE 0 
y+ = ae pave? 0 >, y= a peran e2 |> P> 0 
—e9/2 0 
(6.17) 
These solutions generalise to 
Wy = ePTFE, (p) (6.18) 
where 
1 9/2 |_) 
vp) = Wai E. is , 
and 
y- = el PTFEDy _(p) (6.19) 
where 


ely 
VL w=- e79/2 |+) J: 
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|+) and |—) remain eigenstates of ø - p/|p| as defined below (6.15). Note that the 
Lorentz invariant wy acquires a minus sign; in the case of the negative energy 
solutions, 


Vv = yip + yiyi = 1. 


Negative energy solutions of the Dirac equation appear at first sight to be an 
embarrassment. In quantum theory a particle can make transitions between states. 
Hence all Dirac states would seem to be unstable to a transition to lower energy. 
Dirac’s solution to the difficulty was to assume that nearly all negative energy 
states are occupied, so that the Pauli exclusion principle forbids transitions to them. 
An unoccupied negative energy state, or hole, will behave as a positive energy 
antiparticle, of the same mass but opposite momentum, spin, and electric charge. 
Left unfilled, the negative energy state W, of (6.17) corresponds to an antiparticle 
of positive energy E and positive momentum p, and positive helicity, since the spin 
of the hole is also opposite to that of the negative energy state. 

A particle falling into an empty negative energy state will be seen as the simulta- 
neous annihilation of a particle—antiparticle pair with the emission of electromag- 
netic energy > 2mc?. Conversely, the excitation of a particle from a negative energy 
state to a positive energy state will be seen as pair production. The existence of the 
positron, the antiparticle of the electron, was established experimentally in 1932, 
and the observation of pair production soon followed. 

The uniform background sea of occupied negative energy states, with its asso- 
ciated infinite electric charge, is assumed to be unobservable. In any case, it is 
clearly quite arbitrary whether, say, the electron is regarded as the particle and the 
positron as antiparticle, or vice versa. Evidently our starting interpretation of the 
Dirac equation as a single particle equation is not tenable. We are led, inevitably, 
to a quantum field theory in which particles and antiparticles appear as the quanta 
of the field, in somewhat the same way as photons appear as the quanta of the 
electromagnetic field. We shall take up this theme in Chapter 8. 


6.5 The energy and momentum of the Dirac field 


The Lagrangian density of the Dirac field is given by (5.31), which we display in 
more detail: 
£= Wliy"d, — my 
= Wi doWa + Poliyjaði — Mõba) Wa. 
As in Section 5.1 we may treat the fields Ya and w,* as independent, and take the 
energy—momentum tensor to be 


(6.20) 


oL 
ps In E (6.21) 
ot 


(£ does not depend on 0,, Ya”). 
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In particular, the energy density is 
To = iv, 80a — 2 
= W(-iy'd; +m) (6.22) 
and the momentum density is 


= ipjði Ya = ipl dy. (6.23) 


The general solution of the free space Dirac equation is a superposition of all 
possible a waves, which we will write 


vs a aA (bpeti (pje'P™ E? + dge vepe PTF"). (6.24) 


g is the helicity index, +, and bpe and dps are arbitrary complex numbers. The 
factors J(m/Ep) take the place of the factors 1/./2a@, we inserted in the boson 
field expansions of Chapter 3 and Chapter 4. 

We can express the total energy and total momentum of the Dirac field in terms of 
the wave amplitudes, by inserting the field expansion into T? and TS, and integrating 
over the normalisation volume V. The results are 


H=)_ (bbp: = dyed?) Ep, (6.25) 
p.é 

P=) (b3,bpe — dped>.)p. (6.26) 
pré 


€ = +1 is the helicity index. 
The (somewhat tedious) derivation of these results is left to the reader. Note that 
each plane wave is a solution of the Dirac equation (5.32), which implies 


(y?Ep — yt p')ue(p) = mu, (p), 
(y°E, — y'p')v-(p) = —mv,(p). 


It is also necessary to use various orthogonality relations, which are set out in 
Problem 6.3. 

For later convenience, we rewrite the Dirac field y (6.24) in terms of y and 
Wr. Using (6.14), (6.15), (6.18) and (6.19) gives 


1 m 5 
y= Dag [bre H + bpe |) elm 
p P 


+ (d5 7 |—) — dž _e7®? |+)) PtP] (6.28) 


1 m . 
=o [Fe [ope H) + bye? =) EP 
p P 


PR Eee A ee o e2) 


(6.27) 
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6.6 Dirac and Majorana fields 


The expansion (6.24) is the general solution of the free field Dirac equation. For 
every momentum p there are four independent complex coefficients: bp+, bp—, dp 
and dý» which correspond to particles with helicities +1/2, — 1/2 and antiparticles 
with helicities +1/2, —1/2, respectively. 

It will be of interest, in Chapter 21, to consider solutions in which we impose the 
constraint that dp, = bp+, dp- = bp_, and hence dy L= ba d = bi . These 
solutions are known as Majorana fields. On quantisation, we shall see that the 
Dirac fields create and annihilate particles, and antiparticles. For example, if w is 
an electron field it creates positrons and annihilates electrons, y' creates electrons 
and annihilates positrons. With the Majorana constraint, particles and antiparticles 
are identical. Majorana fields are irrelevant for electrically charged particles, but it 
is possible that the electrically neutral neutrino fields have this property. It is still 
an open question whether neutrino fields are Dirac or Majorana. 


6.7 The E > m limit, neutrinos 


The coefficients of the plane waves in the expansions (6.25) and (6.26) may be 


expressed as 
y (m/2E)e*?? = {0 + v/c) /2}'”, (6.30) 


where v is the particle velocity (Problem 6.1). In the high energy limit, E >> m, the 
velocity v — c. The only significant terms in the field expansions which survive in 
this limit are 


1 ; : 
v= N X. (bp- |=) e779 + dž, |=) PTF 9) , (6.31) 
P 
1 i(p-r— Et) * i(—p-r+ Et) 
UR = Jy 2 (Oo |+) elf +dž_ [+)elPrtFo) (6.32) 
Pp 


In the limit, Y and Wr are completely independent: y involves only nega- 
tive helicity particles and positive helicity antiparticles; Wp involves only positive 
helicity particles and negative helicity antiparticles. 

Since neutrinos are electrically neutral, they are accessible to experimental inves- 
tigation only through the weak interaction and we shall see in Chapter 9 that in the 
weak interaction Nature only employs y. In practice neutrino energies are usually 
many orders of magnitude greater than their mass, so that only negative helicity 
neutrinos and positive helicity antineutrinos are readily observed. It has not so far 
been established that the ‘hard to see’ positive helicity neutrino is different from 
the ‘easy to see’ positive helicity antineutrino. 
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6.1 


6.2 


6.3 


6.4 


6.5 


Free space solutions of the Dirac equation 
Problems 
With the normalisaion of 7, determined by equation (6.14), show that 
wi wy. = cosh = E/m. 


(Note that this is not the usual normalisation of particle quantum mechanics.) 
Show that the probability of this positive helicity state being in the right-handed 
mode is 


e? /(2 cosh 0) = (1 + v/c)/2 


and the probability of its being in the left-handed mode is (1 — v/c)/2. What are the 
corresponding results for y_? 


Show that the negative energy positive helicity state of equation (6.18) has probability 
(1 + v/c)/2 of being in the left-handed mode. 


Show that 
wi(p)us(p) = v$ (Pv (P) = Ep/m, 
u$. (p)u+(p) = vi (p)v+ (p) = 0, 
L(p)vx(—p) = vå (c p)u+ (p) = ut (Pvp) = v$ (—pu+(p) = 0. 
These results are useful in Problem 6.4. 
Using the plane wave expansion (6.24) and the energy-momentum tensor components 


(6.22) and (6.23), show that the energy and momentum carried by the wave y are 
given by (6.25) and (6.26). 


Consider a momentum p in the direction specified by the polar coordinates 0 and @. 
p = (sin@ cos ¢, sin 0 sing, cos 0). 


Show that 


E cos 0 sin@ ei? 
O- = R 
P sindel’ —cosé 


and the Pauli spin states 


_ (cos(6/2) _ (—sin@/2)e—* 
G sin(8 /2)e® )’ ein cos(@/2) 


are the helicity eigenstates appearing in (6.14) and (6.15). An overall phase is 
undetermined. 
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Electrodynamics 


In this chapter we set up a Lagrangian for a field theory in which electrically charged 
Dirac particles and antiparticles, for example electrons and positrons, interact with 
and through the electromagnetic field. To facilitate reference to other texts, and 
for conciseness, we work with four-component Dirac spinors and the matrices y” 
introduced in Section 5.5. 


7.1 Probability density and probability current 


We have seen in previous chapters how conservation laws are associated with 
symmetries of the Lagrangian. The Lagrangian density (5.31), 


£ = piy” Ou a m)y, 
is invariant under the transformation 
W(x) > W(x) = e™y (x), (7.1) 


where œ is a constant phase. These transformations form a group U(1) (see 
Appendix B) and are said to be global: the same at every point in space and time. 

If now we allow an arbitrary small space- and time-dependent variation in 
a, a >a’ (x) =a + da (x), and if the fields satisfy the field equations, the cor- 
responding first-order variation ôS in the action must be zero, since S is stationary 
for the actual fields. The variation comes from the operators 0,, acting on ee) 
so that 


aS = J Wy" wide d'x 


= J wy" wd, (Sa) dfx, to first order. 
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Integrating by parts, 
6S = -f [3 (Py ww) loa d*x. 
This is zero for any arbitrary function da(x) only if 


In(wyy) = 0. (7.2) 


At each point x of space and time, Y (x) y“w (x) transforms like a contravariant 
four-vector (Section 5.5) and we may define the contravariant field 


iM (x) = wy" = (Pe), jE) (7.3) 


where P (x) = Wyo = WO PW = Vie = > |Wal?. Then (7.2) takes the 
familiar form = 
oP 
at 
If P(x) is interpreted as the particle probability density associated with the wave 
function y(x) and j(x) as the probability current, (7.4) expresses local particle 


conservation. Integrating over all space, and using the divergence theorem, it follows 
that for fields that vanish at large distances 


i [re 0 
a x= U. 
dt 


f rawdx= f vivax 


is a constant independent of time. With w(x) taken to be a normalised wave function 
for a particle, the constant is unity, and we see that a wave function once normalised 
stays normalised. In Chapter 8 we shall see that in a second quantised field theory, 
[P(t x) dĉx is an operator that counts the number of particles minus the number 
of antiparticles, and thus this number is conserved. 

We could have derived (7.2) from the field equation but the device introduced 
here, whereby the conservation law appears as a consequence of the U(1) symmetry 
(7.1), is both elegant and economical. 


+V-j=0. (7.4) 


Hence 


7.2 The Dirac equation with an electromagnetic field 


In classical mechanics, the Hamiltonian for a particle carrying charge g moving in 
an external electromagnetic field specified by the electromagnetic potentials (¢,A) 
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is obtained from the free particle Hamiltonian by the substitution in (3.8) 
E+>E-—q¢, p>p-4aA, 
or, equivalently 
p” > p" — qA", (7.5) 


where p” = (E,p) is the energy-momentum four-vector of the particle. (See Prob- 
lems 4.6 and 4.7.) With the quantisation rule p, — id, (7.5) suggests that the 
Dirac equation in the presence of an electromagnetic field should be 


[y" Gd, — gAy) — my =0, (7.6) 


and there should be a corresponding substitution in the Lagrangian density. 

Using (4.10) and (5.31), we take the Lagrangian density for the Dirac field 
together with the electromagnetic field with external charge-current sources J” to 
be 


= 1 
Ley" Gop — qA p) — my — -Fp F" — IPA, 
i l 4 i (7.7) 
= vly" id, = m]y = qh” = (J” +qby"w) Au- 


The Lagrangian is still invariant under the transformation w(x) > W (x)= 
e~ iw (x) with a constant, and this leads as before to particle conservation: 


Inj" =0, j” = vy". (7.8) 


Variation of the fields A, in the action, as in Section 4.2, yields the Maxwell 
equations, with charge-current density 


J” + qwy' w= J" +qj". (7.9) 


In (7.8) and (7.9), j” (x) is the conserved particle number density current (antiparti- 
cles being counted as negative), and q j“ (x) is the conserved charge density current. 
Thus the Lagrangian density (7.7) includes the electromagnetic field produced by 
the charged particle current as well as the field produced by external sources. 

Setting q = the electron charge = —e, and m to be the electron mass, the 
Lagrangian (7.7) is, after quantisation, the Lagrangian of quantum electrodynamics. 
With the external charge-current distribution J” (x) taken to be that of the atomic 
nuclei, and including the dynamics of the nuclei as an assembly of point particles, 
this is the basic Lagrangian that describes and explains most of chemistry and 
materials science. We shall review some of the astounding successes of quantum 
electrodynamics in the next chapter. 
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7.3 Gauge transformations and symmetry 


In Chapter 4 we stressed that the four-potential A,, is not unique: the same physical 
electric and magnetic fields are obtained after a gauge transformation 


Ap (x) > Ai, (x) = Ay (x) + OnxX Œ) 


where x (x) is an arbitrary function of space and time. 
If w is a solution of the Dirac equation with the four-potential A,,, the corre- 
sponding solution in the gauge with four-potential Ai, is given by 


pow =y. 
This is easily verified: 


(18. — qA;,) W =e (ið, + g8px — An + Au} Y 
=e (0, — qA p). 


Hence the Dirac equation (7.6) is equivalent to 
[v“ Gð qA) —m] y = 0. 
The transformations: 


Ay x) > Ap (x) + ðu X (x) (7.10a) 
W(x) > eX y (x) (7.10b) 


make up a general local gauge transformation. 

The charge-current density gj“ = qY y” y is invariant under the transformation 
and so too is the action provided that (as in Section 4.3) 0,,J% = O. It is also 
interesting to note that the phase of a charged Dirac field, for example that of an 
electron, is a gauge artefact without physical significance: this phase cannot be 
measured. 

We can look at this transformation from a different point of view. The Lagrangian 
(7.7) is invariant under the global U(1) transformation y > yw’ = ew where 
a is constant. If we now ask for the Lagrangian to be invariant under a similar 
but local transformation, Yy —> y (x) = e™'1X w(x), where x(x) is an arbitrary 
function of space and time, we are forced into introducing the gauge field A,,, 
with the transformation property A, > A’, = A, + ðu X, in order to cancel out 
the additional terms which arise. 

From this point of view, the electromagnetic field appears as a consequence of 
the invariance of the Lagrangian under a local symmetry transformation. This idea 
will be generalised in later chapters. 
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7.4 Charge conjugation 


Charge conjugation is the operation of replacing matter by antimatter so that, for 
example, an electron is interpreted as the antiparticle of the positron, which is then 
the particle. This would be the natural point of view if the Universe contained anti- 
matter rather than matter. An interchange is achieved if we replace the Dirac field 
by its complex conjugate. Consider a positive energy solution of the field equation 
that has a phase factor e`". After complex conjugation it has a phase factor e'“", 
and with the standard phase convention is a negative energy solution. In the ‘hole’ 
interpretation, negative energy solutions are associated with antiparticles. How- 
ever, the operation of complex conjugation does not leave £ invariant: additional 
manipulations are needed to display the symmetry. 


Taking the complex conjugate of the Dirac equation (7.6) gives 
[yida — Ay) — mw" = 0. 


Now in the chiral representation y°, y! and y? are real and (y*)* = —y?. Multi- 
plying the equation above by y? and using the anticommuting properties of the y 
matrices gives 


[y"(id, + gA,) — my?’ y*) = 0, 
or 
[v (id, — gA%) — m] (y?p*) =0. 


Hence if y is a positive energy solution of the Dirac equation for a particle carrying 
charge q, (y?*) is a negative energy solution in the charge conjugate field A= 
—A,, which we introduced in Section 4.6. 

There is some freedom of choice in the details of the transformation. We shall 
define the charge conjugate field Y° by 


y=- iy’ y" (7.11a) 
or, in terms of two-component spinors 
yE = —io yk, We = io We. (7.11b) 
Using(y2)” = —-I, vy = —y?, we can invert the transformation (7.11a), 
obtaining 
y = iy’ (Y°) (7.12a) 
or 


WL = —io? (y$), Wr = io? (yE). (7.12b) 
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Then (noting (y?) = —y*) we have 
wl = i)" y? (7.13a) 


or 


vil =i(vg)'o?, yi = ilye) o. (7.13b) 


Let us see how the various terms in the Lagrangian density (7.7) transform. Con- 
sider 


By = wy = VP = WY UY, 
(using the properties of the y-matrices). 
To display the invariance of £ we must anticipate Chapter 8. As operators, 
spinor fields anticommute: if a product of two fields is interchanged, a minus 
sign is introduced. For example, Ya* Wp = — Wp Wa*. Thus in transposing the last 


expression above we introduce a minus sign, and hence recover the form of the 
original term: 


vy = wow 


(since (y) = y®). 
Other terms likewise acquire a minus sign: 


vy tb = WV yyy 


= WI yy). 
But, as the reader may verify, 
w y yy = y’. 
Hence 
py"p =-=) ye). 
Finally, 


Vy ideh = HY y y" y ian 
= iY yy) 
= =, y y e). 
Integration by parts in the action allows us to replace this last term by (Y°)y “iða (Y°) 
in the Lagrangian density. 
The Lagrangian can be seen to be of exactly the same form after charge conjuga- 


tion, provided that the charge conjugate potentials A‘, are defined to be Aj, = —A,, 
(as in Section 4.6) and any external charge-current density J„ also changes sign. In 
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ordinary matter, where the Dirac particles are electrons, the external J,, arise from 
the atomic nuclei, and these currents also change sign under charge conjugation. 


7.5 The electrodynamics of a charged scalar field 


In Section 3.5 we introduced the Klein—Gordon equation, 
—3 3" p — m$ = 0, 


which describes the motion of an uncharged scalar particle. The corresponding 
equation for a charged scalar particle is obtained from the Klein—Gordon equation 
by making the substitution (7.5), ið, —> id,, — gA,,, which gives 


[(id,, — gA,)Ga" — qA”) — MIÈ = 0. (7.14) 


A solution of (7.14) is necessarily complex. Thus a charged particle of zero spin 
in an electromagnetic field must be described by a complex, or two-component, 
wave function ® = (#, + i¢2)/./2. We introduced complex scalar fields in Section 
3.7. A real Lagrangian density that yields (7.14) and is Lorentz invariant is 


£ = —[(id, + qA )D*] [G0" — qA") ©] — ma. (7.15) 


£ is invariant under a local gauge transformation, ® —> e~!“* @, Note that, since 
zero spin particles are bosons, the fields ® and ®* commute. 

Taking the complex conjugate of equation (7.14), we see that if ® (x) is a solution 
for a particle carrying charge q in a given external field, then ®*(x) is a solution 
for a particle carrying a charge —q. We define the field ° (x) = ®* (x) to be the 
charge conjugate of ®. The Lagrangian density (7.15) is invariant under charge 
conjugation, ® > ©°, if the charge conjugate potentials are again defined to be 
Al = Ap. 

The charged z+ and x7 mesons are composite, spin zero, particles whose overall 
motion is described by the generalised Klein—Gordon equation (7.14). We shall 
meet these particles and the fields ® and ®* in the phenomenological discussions 
of Chapter 9. 


7.6 Particles at low energies and the Dirac magnetic moment 
In an electromagnetic field, the coupled Dirac equations (5.10) become 
Go — q Ao) Wi — o' (i; — qA) VL — mYr = 0 
(199 — q Ao) Wr + 0! (19; — q Ai) YR — mY, = 0 


where the ø’ are the Pauli spin matrices. 


(7.16) 
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From Section 6.1, solutions of the Dirac equation that correspond to particles 
at low energies have yL ~ pr. We shall now show that at low energies the two- 
component wave function 


o = e" (YL + Yr) (7.17a) 


corresponds closely to the Schrödinger wave function for the particle. The factor 
e"’ has been inserted so that, as in the Schrodinger equation, the rest mass energy 
of the particle is omitted. If we define the orthogonal combination 


x =e" (Wy — Yr), (7.17b) 


then by adding and subtracting the equations (7.16) we obtain an equivalent pair of 


equations: 
109 — qÅ —o'! 10; — Aj = 0, 
ve gAo) $ ( 4 )x (7.18) 
(109 — q Ao + 2m) x — o' (ið; — gAi) 6 = 0. 


The Schrödinger equation results if the term (id9 — q Ao + 2m) x is replaced by 
2mx. This approximation is reasonable if the Coulomb potential energy q Ao and 
the kinetic energy are small compared with the rest mass of the particle. Then 


x = (1/2m) o! iði — g Ai) Q$, 


and by substitution 


Op lex j 
ET = Ew (id; — gA;)o/(i0; — gAj) + a4o| o. (7.19) 


The Pauli spin matrices have the property 
oio) = ig;jno" + 5;j0°, 
and from the antisymmetry of ¢;;x, 
Eijk ð jP = 0, Eijk AjA j = 0. 
Also €;jx[0;(A jo) + Aid jp] = €jxL0)(Ajb) — Aj0;6] = Eijk Aj), and recall- 
ing A, = (@, —A), ejx(0; Aj) = Be = = BR gives the magnetic field B. Using 
these results, we write (7.19) as 
Op 


1 2 qo 
it = È iV-4A)} + go — (22) B| $. (1.20) 


Without the term — (qo /2m). B, this would be the Schrödinger equation for a 
charged particle in an electromagnetic field. The additional term we interpret as the 


energy in a magnetic field of an intrinsic magnetic moment associated with a Dirac 
particle. This is another remarkable consequence of the Dirac equation. For an 
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electron, with q = —e, the magnetic moment is the Bohr magneton ug = eħ/2m, 


anti-aligned with the electron spin. The observed magnetic moment agrees to better 
than 1% (cf. Section 8.5). 
At the level of approximation of (7.20), the magnetic moment would play no 


role in a purely electrostatic field Ao. In better approximations, or indeed solving 


the Dirac equation directly, ‘spin—orbit coupling’ terms appear, which are of some 


importance in atomic physics and materials science. 


7.1 


7.2 


7.3 


7.4 
7.5 
7.6 


7.7 


Problems 


Using the plane wave expansion (6.24), show that the conserved particle number can 
be written 


/ P (x°, x) @x = / wiydx = X OF, Bpe + dped). 
p,E 


Show that the charge conjugation operation acting on the positive energy solutions 
(7.12) and (7.13) yields the negative energy solutions (7.17). 


Show that, taking the fields to be anticommuting and neglecting the neutrino mass, 
the neutrino Lagrangian density 


2=ipiõ" ð yL 


is invariant under the combined operations of parity and charge conjugation. (Note 
equations (5.26) and (5.27).) 


Show thatio? wa transforms like a left-handed spinor under a Lorentz transformation. 
Obtain the Klein—Gordon equation (7.14) from the Lagrangian density (7.15). 


Using the method of Section 7.1, show that the global U(1) symmetry ® —> e'*® of 
the Lagrangian density (7.15) leads to a conserved charge density current 


qj” = igl ®*(a"®) — (d“6*)@] — 2q A“ O* È. 


(Note that, in contrast to the result (7.9) for the Dirac Lagrangian, the current of a 
complex scalar field contains a term proportional to A“.) 


Show that for the positive energy solutions (6.12) and (6.13) of the Dirac equation, 
qj” = —epy"w = —e (cosh@, 0, 0, sinh 0) = — (e E /m) (1, 0, 0, v) 
and also for the ‘negative energy’ solutions (6.17), 


qj" = —(eE/m) (1,0, 0, v). 
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7.8 


7.9 


7.10 


7.11 


Electrodynamics 


With Dirac’s interpretation, the hole that remains when this state is removed from 
the sea corresponds to a particle carrying charge e moving with velocity v along the 
z-axis. 

Show that after the operation of charge conjugation a proton has negative charge and 


an electron has positive charge. 


How do the electromagnetic potentials transform under the operation of time reversal, 
t > t' = —t? Show that y !y?°y* (t) is a solution of the time reversed Dirac equation, 
if w (t) is a solution of the Dirac equation. 


Show that, for a Dirac particle in a magnetic field B given by the vector potential A, 
both wr and Wp satisfy the equation 


32 
Ee (iV — qA}? "+40 -Bly =0. 


Note that this differs from the Klein—Gordon equation for a charged scalar particle 
in a magnetic field, by the additional term qo - B. 


Using the parity transformations (4.18) and (5.27), show that the Lagrangian density 
(7.7) is invariant under space inversion. 


8 
Quantising fields: QED 


We turn now to the quantisation of the electrodynamic fields introduced in 
Chapter 7. So far we have treated the electromagnetic field and the Dirac field 
as classical fields (though we were compelled in Chapter 7 to recognise that Dirac 
fields anticommute). On quantisation, these fields become operator fields, acting 
on the states of a system. The classical total field energy becomes the Hamiltonian 
operator, which determines the dynamics of the system. We shall use the formal- 
ism of annihilation and creation operators; this formalism is reviewed briefly in 
Appendix C for readers not already familiar with it. 

Quantum electrodynamics, or QED, is an important component of the Standard 
Model. It is also the foundation of our understanding of the material world at the 
atomic level. However, we do not wish to enter into the technical complications 
of electrons in atoms or in material media. In this chapter we shall only con- 
sider more simple situations of a few interacting photons, electrons and positrons, 
at energies sufficiently high for bound systems of electrons and positrons to be 
ignored. In these situations, the free field approximation to QED provides a sound 
basis for understanding the interactions of particles as perturbations on their free 
behaviour. 

This is not a text on quantum field theory, and our outline of perturbation theory 
in this chapter is necessarily sketchy. But our intention is to try to give some insight 
into how the results of calculations, presented in later chapters, are arrived at. We 
shall attempt to explain the necessity of renormalisation, which is an important 
concept in the formulation of the Standard Model. 


8.1 Boson and fermion field quantisation 


The simplest classical field we have introduced is that of a massive free scalar 
particle. It satisfies the Klein—Gordon equation (3.19). In the field expansion (3.21) 
we have so far regarded the classical wave amplitudes a, and a; as ordinary complex 
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numbers. We now quantise the theory. We interpret a, as an annihilation operator 
and a; becomes the creation operator al, the Hermitian conjugate of a,x. These 
operators are to obey the commutation relations 


[ax, ay, | = Okkr; lax, ap] = 0, [at ay. = 0. (8.1) 
The total field energy (3.30) becomes the Hamiltonian operator 
H = X alakok = X Nkok, (8.2) 
k k 


where œg = Jk? + m°) and it follows from the commutation relations that Nx = 
alay is the number operator (Appendix C). As in Chapter 3, we shall in this chapter 
confine all particles to a cube of side /, volume V = /°, and use periodic boundary 
conditions. By defining the Hamiltonian to be of the form (8.2), rather than the 
more symmetrical form 


1 1 
5 ys (ajax + axa) OK = ` (m + 5) Ox (8.3) 
k k 


we discard ‘zero-point energy’ contributions and hence make the energy of the 
vacuum state |0) to be zero. The excited energy eigenstates of the Hamiltonian can 
then be interpreted as assemblies of particles (7? mesons, say, or Higgs particles) 
with an integer number n, of particles in the state k, where nx is the eigenvalue of 
the number operator Ng. The particles will obey Bose-Einstein statistics. 

In the radiation gauge of Section 4.1, the electromagnetic field in free space is 
quantised in a very similar way to the Klein—Gordon field. The wave amplitudes ayo 
and ağ„ which appear in the expansion (4.15), become the annihilation and creation 
operators aka and aly, and the total field energy (4.25) becomes the Hamiltonian 
operator 


Hem = X al „akak (8.4) 
k,a 


where w, = |k|. The operators aka and al, annihilate and create photons of wave 
vector k and polarisation œ, and satisfy commutation relations 


[ako, a = Ôkk' Sea’ » [Ako awa] = 0, CR ae = 0. (8.5) 


N (k, a) = a} „aka is the number operator. The energy eigenstates of the radiation 
field correspond to assemblies of photons. Photons, like scalar particles, obey Bose— 
Einstein statistics. (See Problem 8.1.) 

On quantising the Dirac field of a free electron, the wave amplitudes appearing in 
the expansion (6.24), and their complex conjugates likewise become operators: bps 
and Doe! annihilate and create electrons of momentum p, helicity £; dps and dye! 
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annihilate and create positrons of momentum p, helicity £. Electrons and positrons 
are fermions, and these operators obey anticommutation relations, for example 


Docbuis T BY Dis = [bpe Bal = Spp'dce"s {bpe, bpe} = 0, {Pus bye} = 0 
(8.6) 
dpe and ds obey similar rules. Also all electron operators anticommute with 


all positron operators. The electron number operator Ne (p, £) = Babe: and the 
positron number operator Np (p, €) = dÌedpe have possible eigenvalues restricted 
to 0 and 1, in accord with the Pauli exclusion principle (Appendix C). Electrons 
and positrons obey Fermi—Dirac statistics. (See Problem 8.2.) 

After second quantisation, the difficulties that were associated with the interpre- 
tation of the Dirac equation as a single particle wave equation disappear. Elec- 
trons and positrons are now on a similar footing and the ‘sea’ of filled nega- 
tive energy states is no longer needed. The total field energy (6.25) becomes the 
Hamiltonian 


H =) (bh bps — dped!,) Ep. 
p,é 
Using an anticommutation relation, we can replace this by 
H = > (bi ebp: + dycdpe — 1) Ep. 
p,é 


We shall discard the constant zero-point energy term (which we note is negative 
for fermions) and take 


H =) (bl dpe + dl dpe) Ep- (8.7) 
p.é 


The energy of the vacuum state is then zero, and the excited states correspond to 
assemblies of electrons and positrons. 
Similarly, the field momentum (6.26) becomes the momentum operator 


P= 2 (bi bpe T di dpe). (8.8) 
p.é 


The conserved particle number (Problem 7.1) becomes the time independent 
operator 


J P (x°, x)d°x = $ (b},bpe + dped}..). (8.8) 
p,£ 


which we replace by: 


conserved number operator = >D (bi -bpe + diedpe). (8.9) 
p,£ 
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This operator counts the number of electrons minus the number of positrons, a 
number which is therefore constant in quantum electrodynamics. 


8.2 Time dependence 


In the Schrödinger picture, a system described by a Hamiltonian H evolves in time 
from a state |fo) at time tọ to a state |t) at time t, where 


|t) =e FE) it), 


Thus time displacements are generated by the unitary operator e~!”", 


The expectation value of a time independent operator Ô at time t is 


|to) 


(HÔI = (toli Ge 


= (to|On(t — to)|to) 
where 
On(t) =e Oe i"! (8.10) 


depends on t. 

These last equations give the so-called Heisenberg picture, in which the states 
of a system remain fixed and the operators become time dependent. In the case of 
free fields, the time dependence of the annihilation and creation operators is very 
simple. For example, in the case of a scalar field (see (3.21)), 


ay (t) = ea, aj (t) = cient gh (8.11) 


as may be seen by considering the effect of the operators on a state |n,) (Appendix 
C). It is usual in quantum field theory to work in the Heisenberg picture. 

In the case of interacting fields, the basic free field states we have defined are no 
longer eigenstates of the total Hamiltonian. In QED we may write 


H = H + V, (8.12) 
where 
Ho = H (photons) + H (electrons) + H (positrons) 


is given by (8.4) and (8.7). The eigenstates of H, are just collections of freely 
moving photons, electrons, and positrons. 

V comes from the term —q (yy”y) A, in the Lagrangian density, (7.7), 
which we constructed in Chapter 7. We are here excluding external fields. Since 
V does not depend on derivatives of the fields, its contribution to the energy 
density T is just q(Yy“y)A„, and setting q = —e for electrons we obtain 
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att = fo 
V (to) = —e J Wr, tov“ Wr, to) Apr, to)d°r. (8.13) 


Note that the subsequent time development of the fields is not that of the free fields, 
since it is determined by the full Hamiltonian H = Họ + V. 

We can expand the fields A, and yw at the initial time fp using (4.15) and (6.24), 
replacing the wave amplitudes by appropriate operators. On expanding out V there 
will be several types of term. For example, setting to = 0 one can easily pick out a 
term 

em 


7 (2 VE E ) lu E (p’) y : Ue" (Penldi di praka 5(k—p’—p”),0 N 
pp” 


This term annihilates a photon and creates an electron—positron pair. The condition 
k — p’ — p” = 0 comes from the integration over space of the exponential factors, 
and explicitly conserves momentum. 

Dynamical calculations in a quantum field theory can be viewed as the calculation 
of the unitary operator e~'”’ acting on some initial specified state. In QED, the 
coupling (8.13) between the radiation field and the Dirac field is determined by the 
charge on the electron e. It is natural to introduce the dimensionless parameter a, 
the fine structure constant: 


(8.14) 


e? 1 


a= fk: = 
Aathe 137 
a characterises the strength of the coupling, and is small. Much progress has been 
made in QED by the construction of the operator e~!”" as an expansion of the form 


eit =e Morr] +eÔ: (t) + eÔ, (t) + re (8.15) 


where the O,,(t) are time-dependent operators. 
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To construct the perturbation expansion (8.15), one can start by considering 
ett — [eH with ôt = t/n. 
For large enough n (small enough ôt), one can take 
ee = 1 —iHôt 
and discard higher order terms in the Taylor expansion. Then 


e™Ht — [1 —i (Ho + V) ôt”. 
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In the lowest order of perturbation theory only the terms linear in V are kept, so 
that 
; n—1 
e` e Â, (t) = —i ` [1 — iHoôt]"!—" Vt [1 — iHoôt]" 
r=0 


n—l1 
= =i >p e`iHo(t-r') V tei" 
r=0 
with ¢’ = rôt and n large. 
In the limit of ôt —> 0, we can replace the sum by an integral, so that 
t 
20; =i J dr'e Veio, (8.16) 
0 


The operator e~!”0" is the simple free field time evolution operator. If we take V to 


be given at t = 0 by (8.13), we can write 
t 
Oi (t) =i J P, ty” yT, t) Apl, t) der’ (8.17) 
0 


where the fields have the time dependence of free unperturbed fields. A term like 
(8.14), for example, will have time dependence (see equation (8.11)). 


eilo- Ey- Ep)" (8.18) 


The evolution of a state from time —t/2 in the past to time t/2 in the future 
corresponds to taking the integral in (8.17) from —t/2 to t/2. This more symmetrical 
form is appropriate to the description of particle scattering processes. For example, 
if the initial state at time —t/2 consists of a photon in the state (k, œ), the operators in 
(8.14) annihilate this photon and create an electron in a state (p’, e’) and a positron 
in the state (p”, £”). Taking the limit £ — oo in the time factor (8.18) gives 


oe) 
J e~ ek-Ep -Ept gy! = 27 5(wx, = Ey = Ep’). 
—cC 


Thus energy conservation, as well as momentum conservation, is explicit. In free 
space it is impossible to satisfy both these conservation laws in the case of pair 
production from a photon (Problem 8.3), so that first-order perturbation theory con- 
tributes nothing. (In the presence of an external electromagnetic field, for example 
the Coulomb field of a nucleus, momentum conservation between electrons and 
photons is lost, and pair production is possible if @ > 2m.) 
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When the first-order transition amplitude at time t does not vanish, we have, 
using (8.16), 
t/2 
(final state|e O |(t)|initial state) = (f|V(0)|i) J e™AEr ar, 
—t/2 
where AE = E; — Ep and E; and Ep are the energies of the initial state |i) and final 
state | f). It is shown in textbooks on quantum mechanics that the time dependence 


can be interpreted as a transition probability per unit time, from the initial state i to 
the final state f, given by 


transition probability = 2m | (£|V(O)|i) |? (Ep), 
wherep(E;)is the density of final energy states at Ey = Ej. 


It is straightforward to extract higher order terms of the perturbation expansion. 
For example 


1/2 tp 
Oe i PTOP TON CNEL eC 
—t/2 —t/2 


(8.19) 
where x; = (t1, r1), X2 = (h, r2) and —t /2 < h < t/2. 
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In second-order perturbation theory, we can pick out terms corresponding to the 
creation of an electron—positron pair at a point x; in space-time and its destruction 
at a point x2. They may be characterised by the diagrams of Fig. 8.1. In these dia- 
grams time runs from left to right. Momentum is conserved at xı and x2. Overall 
there is also conservation of energy and angular momentum, so that the ‘unper- 
turbed’ photon that emerges at time t is in the same state as the initial unperturbed 
photon. 

We pointed out that in free space it is not possible to create a real e~ e* pair from 
a photon. The eet pair of the diagram is a virtual pair, corresponding to a term in 
a mathematical expansion. The transition amplitude 


(klei Ô, (t) |k) = e'*" (k| Ô2 (t) |k) 


is non-vanishing. The ‘real’ photon is evidently a complex object. Calculations 
show that the effect of virtual e~e* pairs is to make the vacuum behave like an 
electrically polarisable medium. In particular, the Coulomb interaction between 
two ‘bare’ electrons is screened. We can envisage this effect as resulting from a 
screening cloud of virtual positrons around each bare electron, the corresponding 
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Xi 


(b) 


(c) 


Figure 8.1 In these diagrams an unperturbed electron—positron pair is created at 
a point x; in space-time and destroyed at a point x2. In (a) the initial unperturbed 
photon is destroyed at xı and recreated at x2; vice versa in (b). In (a) and (b) 
time runs from left to right. As shown by Feynman it is convenient to characterise 
both processes by the single Feynman diagram (c). In all of these diagrams the 
arrows on the fermion lines follow the direction of electron number. (The arrows 
on positrons then run backwards in time.) 


negative charge of the virtual e~e* pairs appearing as charge at the surface of the 
confining volume. 

What is measured experimentally as the charge —e on an electron is the screened 
charge. To compensate for this screening effect, the parameter e that appears in the 
Lagrangian must be replaced by a ‘bare’ charge eo = e + Ae. This gives ‘counter 
terms’ in the Lagrangian. Ae is chosen to cancel the screening effect. To second 
order the calculation gives Ae = œ Ae where A, is a dimensionless quantity. With 
this adjustment and to this order, the screened charge on the electron becomes —e. 
In higher orders of perturbation theory one obtains 


Ae = elaA, + or Agata -]. 


To any order of perturbation theory an account must be kept of the readjustment 
of e, in order to extract from a calculation the significant physical effects which 
are also determined by terms in the perturbation expansion. The charge —e on 
the electron is said to be renormalised. Ae itself can never be measured. Physical 
effects in atomic physics arising in part from vacuum polarisation terms have been 
calculated and measured with high precision. (See also Section 16.3.) 

The other parameter appearing in electrodynamics is the mass of the elec- 
tron. The bare mass of the electron is modified in second-order perturbation 
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(b) 


(c) 


Figure 8.2 In these diagrams an unperturbed photon is created at a point xı in 
space-time and destroyed at a point x2. In (a) the initial unperturbed electron is 
destroyed at x; and recreated at x2; vice versa in (b). In (a) and (b) time runs from 
left to right. It is convenient to characterise both processes by the single Feynman 
diagram (c). In all of these diagrams the arrows on the fermion lines follow the 
direction of the electron number. (The arrows on positrons then run backwards in 
time.) 


theory by the processes shown in Fig. 8.2. To compensate for these processes 
we must take mọ = m — Am in the Lagrangian where Am is chosen to compen- 
sate for the shift in mass produced by the electron—photon interactions. We can 
think of the bare electron as ‘dressed’ by virtual photons. It is found that to sec- 
ond order Am = æm Bı, where B, is another dimensionless quantity, and more 
generally 


Am = m[aB, +° B2 +---]. 


As with Ae, Am has to be adjusted at each higher order of perturbation theory, 
and there is a systematic way of extracting physical answers from perturbation 
calculations. The physical mass m is the renormalised mass. 

Diagrams like those of Fig. 8.3, in which virtual e~e* pairs and virtual photons 
are created and annihilated together, give terms that modify the vacuum energy. 
Energy shifts in perturbation theory are to be expected, but since we have no 
unperturbed vacuum with which to compare, such shifts are not measurable. The 
cosmological constant of general relativity gives a measure of the vacuum energy 
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Figure 8.3 The vacuum state of quantum electrodynamics differs from the unper- 
turbed vacuum by processes, one of which is illustrated in this figure. 


density that is certainly very small, and is consistent with its being zero. We shall 
take the vacuum energy density, whatever its origin, to be zero. 

It could have been anticipated without calculation that there would be perturbing 
effects of charge renormalisation and mass renormalisation. The unpalatable feature 
of quantum electrodynamics is that when the constants A;, and B; are calculated 
they all turn out to be infinite, as does the correction to the vacuum state energy. It 
is just as well that Ae and Am have no physical significance. However, it is the case 
that an expansion in the small parameter a gives seemingly infinite corrections to 
quantities one cannot measure. An important feature of QED is that, leaving aside 
a scaling of the fields that is also part of the renormalisation scheme, infinities only 
appear in the renormalisation of the parameters of the theory, e, m and the vacuum 
energy. The only infinite counter terms that have to be added to the Lagrangian 
are contained in these parameters. Having made these adjustments, the remaining 
physical effects are calculable and finite. 

QED is a local field theory, i.e. a theory in which the interaction terms involve a 
product of fields at the same point in space time. Infinities such as occur in QED 
are endemic in all local field theories. Field theories in which the infinities only 
appear in a finite number of parameters of the theory are said to be renormalisable. 

The divergences in the coefficients A; of Ae and B; of Am arise, for example, 
in the contribution from O (see (8.19)), from the integration region where x7 © x, 
and in particular where rz © rı. An important feature of QED is that the expansion 
parameter œ and hence the coefficients, are dimensionless numbers. In Chapters 9 
and 21 we will encounter theories in which the coupling constants and therefore 
the expansion parameters have the dimensions of inverse powers of mass. All 
the terms in perturbation expansions must have the same dimension, therefore the 
coefficients have a dimension to compensate those of the coupling constant. In the 
integration regions the integrands diverge with large inverse powers of |r. — r,| as 
r2 — r; to achieve the compensation, but they render the integrals infinite. Infinities 
occur for all multiparticle interactions, they can not be removed just by mass and 
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coupling constant renormalisation. Such theories are unrenormalisable, they can 
not be taken seriously as quantum field theories. 


8.5 The magnetic moment of the electron 


We shall now illustrate the remarkable success of QED in calculating quantities 
of physical significance by giving an account of the calculation of the electron’s 
magnetic moment. In Chapter 7 we showed that the Dirac equation before second 
quantisation implies that the electron carries a magnetic moment of magnitude 
[tp = eh /2m anti-aligned with its spin. The electron’s magnetic moment has been 
measured with high precision: the experimental value ue is 


= ug (l +a) 


where the ‘anomaly’ a = 0.001159 652 188 4(43) (Van Dyck et al., 1987). 

After second quantisation, the perturbative corrections to the Dirac value can be 
calculated. The Dirac value is contained in the operator Ô; of equation (8.16), and 
is associated with diagram (a) of Fig. 8.4. This lowest order calculation reproduces 
the Dirac result pe = Wp 

Since upg is the only combination of the parameters e, me and h which has the 
dimensions of magnetic moment, higher orders of perturbation theory will give 
terms of the form 


Me = ugl + aC; +a°C +.0°C3 +a +e, 


where the C; are dimensionless constants. To compare the theory with experiment 
we use the 1986 adjusted value of the fine structure constant, 


=! = 137.035 9979 (32). 


C; is associated with diagram (b) of Fig. 8.4; the calculation gives Cı = 1/(2zr). 
Hence to this order 


a = Cia = 0.001 161 409 74, 


which agrees with experiment to within five significant figures. 
The next order correction, associated with diagrams (c) of Fig. 8.4, is 


1 (197 


1 1 
aee Sa -35m2 pees 
C2 a(t kO) n2 + D 


where ¢(z) is the Riemann zeta function. To this order, 


a = 0.001 159 637 44, 


in agreement to seven significant figures. 
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Figure 8.4 Perturbation theory Feynman diagrams that represent contnbutions to 
the electron magnetic moment. The anomalous moment, to order a”, comes from 
calculations associated with diagrams (b) and (c). 
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Calculations of higher orders of perturbation theory become rapidly more 
intractable. Numerical estimates give C3 ~ 0.03792, C4 ~ —0.014. At this level 
of accuracy, corrections have to be made for processes that come from other parts 
of the Standard Model, in particular from the muon. The most recent comprehensive 
calculations (Kinoshita and Lindquist, 1990) give 


a = 0.001 159 652 1400 (41 + 53 + 271), 


in agreement with experiment to ten significant figures. The largest error in the 
theory is from the uncertainty in a~!. 

Within its range of applicability, quantum electrodynamics provides an aston- 
ishingly exact model of Nature. One may have some confidence that the techniques 
of renormalisation in perturbation theory are valid. 


8.6 Quantisation in the Standard Model 


In this chapter we have outlined the ‘canonical quantisation’ techniques that have 
been particularly successful in quantum electrodynamics. Many books have been 
written on this subject, for example Itzykson and Zuber (1980); some will have to 
be consulted if one is to be competent and confident in making detailed calcula- 
tions. However, many of the decay rates and cross-sections given in the following 
chapters, which are needed to compare the predictions of the Standard Model with 
experiment, are quite well approximated by the so-called ‘tree level’ of perturbation 
theory. The tree-level diagrams have no closed loops (see Fig. 8.4(a)) and require 
no renormalisation. It is a fortunate circumstance that in low orders of perturbation 
theory these can be calculated quite easily. 

The particles and forces of the weak and the strong interactions are also described 
by local gauge field theories, which will be exhibited at the classical level in the 
chapters that follow. The quantisation procedures used in these extensions of QED 
have been most successfully pursued by the path integral method of quantisation 
(see, for example, Cheng and Li (1984)). Both the theory of the weak interaction 
and the theory of the strong interaction pose their own special problems, but the 
principles of gauge symmetry and renormalisability have been essential in the 
construction of the Standard Model as it is today. 


Problems 


8.1 A general two-particle state of scalar bosons (Section 8.1) can be written 


|state) = f (Ki, ko) aj a4310), 
kı,k2 


90 


8.2 


8.2 


8.3 
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where, apart from normalisation, f (kı, k2) is any function of kı and k2. (f can be 
called the wave function of the state.) 
Show that this state may be written 


|state) = X` g (kı, ka) aj, al,10) 
kı,k2 
with g(k,, k2) = {f (k1, ko) + f(k2, K1)}/2, symmetric under the interchange of 
labelling. 


A general two-particle state of fermions can be written 
|state) = $O f (Pi, £1, P2, €2) bh e bhe, 10) 
P1,€1,P2,€2 


where apart from normalisation fis any function of p1, £1 and po, £2. 
Show that this state can also be written 


|state) = > g (pi, E1, Pz €2) b} e, bh, ., 10) 


P1,€1,P2,€2 


with g(p1, €1; P2, €2) = {f(P1, £1; P2, €2) — f (P2, £2; P1, €1}/2, antisymmetric under 
the interchange of labelling. 


Use energy and momentum conservation to show that pair creation by a single photon, 
y — et + e7, is impossible in free space. 


The energy density of an electromagnetic field is given by equation (4.24). Show that 
the total electric field energy of a point charge q outside a sphere of radius R centred 
on the particle is 


energy = e /(8R). 


Note that this classical contribution to the particle rest energy is infinite in the limit 
R > 0. 
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The weak interaction: low energy phenomenology 


In this chapter we review some of the early phenomenology of the weak interaction 
that played an important guiding role in the construction of the Standard Model. 
The phenomenology discussed is insensitive to the very small effects of neutrino 
mass. These effects will be ignored. 


9.1 Nuclear beta decay 


In early investigations of nuclear physics, the existence of a ‘weak interaction’ 
responsible for nuclear B decay was discerned. It was regarded as weak since the 
mean lives of decays such as 


yF > 3 O+er + Ve, 
n>pt+e +Ve, 


are very long, minutes in these examples, compared with typical nuclear electro- 
magnetic decays, which have a mean life of ~10~°s. 

Nuclear physicists have by careful and ingenious experimentation established 
the principal features of the weak interaction and the properties of the electron 
neutrino ve. To conserve electric charge the neutrino must be electrically neutral, 
and angular momentum is conserved if it is a Dirac spin 5 fermion. If the electron 
neutrino has a mass, it is certainly very small. 

The surprising feature of the weak interaction, which was established experi- 
mentally in 1957 by Wu following a suggestion by Lee and Yang, is that it does not 
conserve parity. Nature is not ambidextrous. Indeed, parity is maximally violated, 
in that only the left-handed components of both the electron and neutrino fields 
participate in the interaction. 

This phenomenon is clearly illustrated if one examines the longitudinal elec- 
tron polarisation of electrons produced in ‘allowed’ B decays. An electron of 
negative helicity -i and velocity v is in a left-handed state with probability 
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0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 
v/c 


Figure 9.1 Measured degree of longitudinal polarisation P for allowed e~ decays. 
(Data from Koks and Van Klinken (1976).) 


ip + (v/c)]; an electron of positive helicity +3 is in a left-handed state with 
probability +40 — (v/c)] (Section 6.5). In allowed nuclear B decays there are no 
nuclear factors that favour one helicity state over another, so that if only the left- 
handed component of the electron field participates in the interaction, the degree 
of longitudinal polarisation of the emitted electron is 


1 i v 1 E a 

AE EA -) = c 
For positrons, the probabilities are reversed (Section 6.5) and the longitudinal polar- 
isation of a positron emitted in an allowed 8 decay is +v/c. Data from several 
such decays are shown in Fig. 9.1. 

A direct measurement of the helicities of neutrinos emitted in B decay is almost 
impossible, but the helicities may be inferred from careful measurements of the 
angular momentum states of the participating nuclei. Within experimental error, 
only negative helicity neutrinos and positive helicity antineutrinos participate in 
the weak interaction. 

Nuclear fs decays do not release sufficient energy to produce either of the two 
other lepton families known to exist: muons and muon neutrinos, and tau leptons 
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Figure 9.2 m~ — e` + ve. In this illustration the electron velocity is to the right, 
the antineutrino to the left, the spin directions are indicated Any orbital angular 
momentum is out of the plane of the page (L = r x p) and since the total angular 
momentum must be zero the spins have to be opposite. 


and their partner neutrinos. We shall see in Chapter 13 that probably there are just 
these three, e, u, T, lepton families. Each family seems to play a similar role in 
Nature, an observation known as lepton universality. They differ only in the masses 
of the electrically charged leptons: me ~ 0.511 MeV, m, ~ 106 MeV, m: = 
1777 MeV. 


9.2 Pion decay 


An important example that illustrates both the left-handedness of the lepton fields 
participating in B decay and lepton universality is provided by the decay of the 
charged pi mesons. These decays are common in the cosmic radiation and provide 
its principal component, muons, at ground level. Almost 100% of the pions decay 
through 


t> tht, 


mout+wy, 7 
with a decay rate 1/t (n — uyu) = 2.53 x 107! MeV. The corresponding 
decays to electrons have much smaller decay rates: 1/T (m > eVe) = 1.23 x 
10-41 /t (T > WV). 

The decay rate to electrons is suppressed because only the left-handed fields of 
the electron and neutrino take part. Consider the n~ decay in a frame in which 
the pion is at rest (Fig. 9.2). The m~ has zero spin, the antineutrino has positive 
helicity. Hence to conserve angular momentum in this two-body decay the electron 
also must have positive helicity. The probability of its being in the left-handed state 
is Ai! — (ve/c)] = m? / (m? + m?) = 1.34 x 1075 (Problem 9.1). The u~ decay is 
similarly inhibited, but the muon’s much larger mass makes the factor less effective: 
[1 — (vy/c)] = 0.36. 

An effective interaction Lagrangian density that incorporates these features 
is 


Ling = nlj ðn Pr + jd, 4), (9.1) 
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where 
j= elö" ve + mõt vyu + ole" un, (9.2) 


and a, is an effective (real) coupling constant. 

®,, is a complex scalar field describing the charged n= mesons (Section 7.6). 
®,, destroys negative pions, and creates positive pions. It is not a fundamental field 
of the Standard Model, since it ignores the internal structure of the pions. The 
four-vector el 6" ve is the simplest Lorentz structure we can construct from the 
two left-handed spinor fields, eL, veL, belonging to the electron and its neutrino (see 
Problem 5.3). Lepton universality is then incorporated in the model, the three lepton 
families contributing in a similar way to the ‘current’ j”; this structure survives 
in the Standard Model. A Lorentz invariant £ is obtained by taking the scalar 
product of j” with 0,,®, and, finally, we make £, real. Note that £, is a ‘point’ 
interaction: j and 0,,® are evaluated at the same point x in space-time. Since the 
pion is an extended object, this point interaction must be an approximation, not to 
be taken too seriously. 

An effective interaction Lagrangian is to be used only in low orders of perturba- 
tion theory. It is not suitable for calculating high order corrections. One should not 
therefore demand high accuracy when comparing the results of a calculation with 
experiment. 

Using our £ „to lowest order, the partial decay rates for pions at rest are (Problem 
9.4) 


1 = a2 (1 E ve) pe 1 55 a2 (1 7 YH) py. 
T(n —>eVe) 47 c T(n —> WY) 4r E E 
(9.3) 


In these equations, Ee, E,, and pe, p, are the charged lepton’s energy and momen- 
tum, and are determined by energy and momentum conservation. The factors 
pE., Py E „ come from the density of states factor in the expression for the transi- 
tion probability (Problem 9.2). The factors (1 — ve/c) and (1 — v,,/c) are a conse- 
quence of the participation of left-handed fields only. 

The ratio 


_ N EES) 
TESEV a AAEE og goi (9.4) 


TÀ(T—> ev) mm} — my? 


(Problem 9.3). This lowest order calculation, which neglects the effects of non- 
locality and electromagnetic corrections, agrees well with the experimental value 
of 1.23 x 1074, and gives strong support for lepton universality. 
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The observations give 1/t (7 —> eVe) = 3.11 x 107!8 MeV, 1/t(m > uy) = 
2.53 x 10714 MeV, from which we may estimate 


A, = 2.09 x 107°? MeV! 


The smallness of a, reflects the weakness of the weak interaction. 
Although the pion does not have enough mass to decay to tau leptons, the effective 
Lagrangian (9.1) also described the decays 


tt > nt Hvn, TOW H, 
and in lowest order of perturbation theory, predicts 


2 
1 Oe 


apes 242 
T(t > nA = Age (M/m) |. (9.5) 


Using the estimate of a, from 7~ decay to calculate 1/t (t —> 7tv,) provides a 
further test of lepton universality: the predicted value 2.42 x 1071? MeV compares 
quite well with the experimental value, (2.6 + 0.1) x 107!° MeV. 


9.3 Conservation of lepton number 


In the model Lagrangian discussed so far, a single lepton can change only to another 
of the same family, and a lepton and antilepton of the same family can only be 
created or destroyed together. There is thus a conservation law, the conservation 
of lepton number (antileptons being counted negatively), for each separate family, 
exemplified in the decays we have so far considered. 

We saw in Section 7.1 that particle conservation follows from a U(1) symmetry 
of the Lagrangian, and it is interesting to see how this is accomplished with our 
model Lagrangian. We have 


£= Liree F Lint 
where, using Dirac spinors for the lepton fields, 


£ 


free = 3 DD — mo O 
+ Yely"iðp — Me) We + Dey "id Ve 
+ hy(y4i8, — my) + Puy id, vy 
a Wy "id — Mz) Wr + dry iD Ve, 
Ling = Onl jMIpPn + jd, 01], 


int 


and, in terms of Dirac spinors, the current j,, of equation (9.2) can be written 


=r | | | 
j” = Vey" 50 - y>)ve + Wy" sd - ya + Vey" 5 — y’. (9.6) 
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By itself, ġe has seven U(1) symmetries: seven independent phases on the 
seven free fields. Including £;,, reduces these to four, which can be written 


We > ebete y, ve > el v; 
Vu > Pel, Vu > el Vu; 
Pr —> ebet, v > ey: 
0, —> eb p. 


The phase factors ae, Œu, @ are associated with the conserved lepton currents 
(Problem 9.6). If we require £ to be invariant under a local gauge symmetry, with 
B = B(x) arbitrarily space and time dependent, we are led to the introduction of the 
electromagnetic field A“, as in Section 5.5. We shall see that not all these features of 
our effective Lagrangian survive the introduction of neutrino mass into the Standard 
Model. 


9.4 Muon decay 


The analysis of the muon decays 
U >e Aa Ves Vis ut —> et tvet Vz, (9.7) 


has played a very important role in establishing the Standard Model. The decays 
involve lepton fields only, so that the physics is not obscured by the phenomenology 
of strong interaction fields as was our example of pion decay. 

An effective Lagrangian density that describes the decays again couples the 
participating particles into currents. In fact all decays seen so far that involve just 
leptons are well described by the effective interaction Lagrangian density 


Lrepton E —2V2G gyri" j”, (9.8) 


with j” again defined by (9.2) or (9.6). A similar form for nuclear B decay was 
introduced by Fermi, and Gr is called the Fermi constant. The 2,/2 is a related 
accident of history. 

The term in (9.8) that describes u~ decay is 


Li —2V 2G rg [e] ő" vevi õ” uL]. (9.9) 


The most ready supply of muons comes from pion decays and these, as we have 
seen, are almost 100% polarised. The interaction Lagrangian density (9.9) implies 
a strong correlation between the angle 0 made by the direction of the electron with 
the direction of the muon spin, and the energy Ee of the electron. In the muon rest 
frame, to lowest order of perturbation theory, and neglecting terms in (me/m rs 
the decay rate into an angular interval d0 and energy interval dE, is (see Donoghue 
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et al. 1992, p. 138) 


= muGz f (3 
R(@, Ee) d0 dE, = 6x3 (Gm — Ee 


1 
+ cos 8 (4, - z.) | E? dE. sinĝd0. (9.10) 


Integrating (9.10) over @ and E, gives the total decay rate for this process 


1 m? G} 9.11 
T(> eVev,) 19278 on 


The total muon decay rate, which includes also decays with photons in the final 
state, for example the decays 


H >e +V¥4+Ve + Vy, 
has been very accurately measured, giving 
Ty = (2.19703 + 0.00004) x 10r os 


A corresponding accurate theoretical expression that corrects (9.11) by including 
terms in (me/m,) and electromagnetic effects, gives 


Gr = 1.16639(2) x 1075 GeV~?, (9.12) 


which is the presently accepted value of this important constant. 
Further tests of lepton universality are provided by the decays 


T >u Yt, T >e +FVe+Vz, 


and their charge conjugates. These, like muon decay, are described by appropriate 
terms in the interaction Lagrangian (9.8). Since both (me/ m)? and (m inf m)? are 
small, the first-order formula (9.11) with m, replaced by m, predicts these decay 
rates to be equal and ~ 4 x 107! MeV. They are indeed so within experimental 
error. Also from this formula 


T(T > EVeVr) (m) 


T(U —> eVeVu) Mz 


The ratio of the decay rates is 7.36 x 1077 and the ratio of the fifth power of the 
masses is 7.43 x 1077. 

It should be noted that the coupling constant Gp has the dimension of (mass)~’. 
The effective interaction (9.8) cannot be elevated into a quantum field interaction; 
see Section 8.4. 
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9.5 The interactions of muon neutrinos with electrons 


In the 1960s, intense muon neutrino beams were engineered at Brookhaven and 
at CERN. Muon neutrinos (or antineutrinos) were produced as secondary particles 
from the decay of 7t* (or n~) mesons in flight. It was from the observation that these 
neutrino beams produced almost exclusively muons rather than electrons, when in 
interaction with a target, that the distinction between electron neutrinos and muon 
neutrinos was established. 

The centre of mass energy ./s available in a collision of a neutrino with an 
electron at rest is relatively small, because of the smallness of the electron mass. If 
Ey, is the neutrino energy, 


s=m(2E,+™mz,), (9.13) 


(Problem 9.8). For example, if Ey = 30 GeV then s = (175 MeV)’, which will 

produce no more than a muon. Most neutrino interactions will be with the atomic 

nuclei in the target. However, here we consider only the interactions with electrons. 
The interaction 


Vite >u +Ve 


is included in the effective interaction Lagrangian density (9.8). In first-order per- 
turbation theory and averaging over electron polarisations, this Lagrangian predicts 
an isotropic differential cross-section in the centre of mass system: 


do _ Gi (smi) CA 
dQ mo ë s > Ikr s 
with s the square of the centre of mass energy. (See Okun 1982, p. 134.) 
At the low energies available experimentally, the cross-section appears to be 
consistent with the theoretical form. The high energy structure is not easily explored 
experimentally, because of (9.13), but clearly the theoretical formulae become 
inadequate at high energies: the expressions (9.14) increase without limit as s 


(9.14) 


increases, and for a ‘point’ interaction this is inconsistent with unitarity. Nor is 
it possible to improve the expressions within this framework, since the effective 
Lagrangian does not give a renormalisable theory. 

The most significant result to come from the experiments on neutrino—electron 
interactions was the observation of elastic scattering for both v,, and V,,: 


Vate >Vvte, 

Vte >V, te, 
with cross-sections of a magnitude similar to those for muon production. Such elas- 
tic scattering is not included in our £;„ (though there are terms corresponding to 
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eVe —> eVe and eVe —> eVe). Thus another weak interaction must exist. The experi- 
mental investigation of this is difficult because of the smallness of the cross-sections 
at the available energies. We shall see from the Standard Model that the effective 
interaction Lagrangian required is again of current—current form, 

—G 


Lint a Z (j neutral) uJ neutral) , (9. 15 ) 


where, in terms of Dirac spinors, 


1 7 
(neural)! = Vey" 5. — yyve + Wey “(ev — cay? )We (9.16) 


+ similar terms for the u and tT lepton families, 


and cy and ca are parameters. The current is called a neutral current because it 
does not induce a change of charge as do the currents (9.2). (Note that it will also 
contribute to the scattering ev. > eVe.) 

Rewriting (9.16) with two-component spinors, 


Cneutral)” = (veL) E veL + (cy + cael õe, 


+ (cy + caeho“er + similar u and tT terms. (9.17) 


In this form it is evident that right-handed lepton fields as well as left-handed 
are involved in the neutral currents. The parameters cy and ca are related to the 
Weinberg angle 0w, which appears in the Standard Model, as we shall see in Chapter 
12 (equation (12.24)). The subscripts V and A refer, respectively, to the vector and 
axial vector nature of the terms in (9.16). (See Section 5.5.) 

One might anticipate that neutral currents are also present in atomic physics, 
and indeed they are. However, their effects are hard to discern experimentally. 
For example, they induce parity violation in atoms, but at atomic energies the 
weak interaction gives a very small effect. Indeed the decay of an unstable nuclear 
or atomic system through the neutral current must always compete with faster 
electromagnetic decays, and for this reason neutral current decays in these systems 
have never been observed. 
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9.1 Inthe decay of the n~ at rest, 7 — e~ + Ve, show that 


100 


9.2 


9.3 
9.4 


9.5 
9.6 


9.7 
9.8 
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Show that the density of final states for the decay of Problem 9.1 is 


24Pe 


P(E) = Ors Pear 


where V is the normalisation volume and 


dpe Ee 


dE — my 


Obtain the ratio of decay rates given by equation (9.4). 
The term in £,,, describing the decay 7” —> e7 + Ve is 
L= drel E" Ver Oy ®,. 


in 


Assume that this gives a corresponding term V(0) in the effective Hamiltonian, 
VO) = ap |. Aaii oda 


(This assumption will be justified in Chapter 12.) 
The transition probability per unit time for the decay is to lowest order 


2m| (ep, ¥ y|V(O)|7 (rest))| P(E) 


where p(E) is given by Problem 9.2. 
Use the free field expansions given in equations (3.35) and (6.24), and Problem 
6.5, to evaluate the matrix element above and hence verify equation (9.3). 


Verify the equivalence of the expressions (9.2) and (9.6) for the current j”. 


Taking the effective Lagrangian of Section 9.3, show that the conserved current asso- 
ciated with the U(1) symmetry Ye —> ela We, Ve > ely. is the electron electron- 
neutrino current 


j” = pey" We F Dey" Ve. 


Show that the conserved current associated with e!® in the transformations (9.7) 


Vey We + Puy Wy + Vay" We + i(t — Dard) 
+a j ot — j4)]. 


Construct the Lagrangian density that results, when the electromagnetic field is 
introduced by elevating the global U(1) symmetry of the phase factor eff into a local 
gauge symmetry. 


Estimate Gp from the expression (9.11) and the experimental lifetime T,,. 


Using a suitable Lorentz invariant, obtain equation (9.13). 
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9.9 Pick out the term in the effective Lagrangian density (9.8) that contributes to the 
scattering 


e +YyYe >e +Ve, 
and the term in (9.15) that contributes to the scattering 
e +y >e +yg 


9.10 The K~ is like the 7, but with an s quark replacing the d. An effective inter- 
action with leptons is similar in form to equation (9.1), with ®x replacing ®, 
and gg replacing a,. Use the analogue of equation (9.4) to estimate the ratio 
t (K > wv,,)/t (K — eVe), and compare with the observed value (2.44 + 0.1) x 
1075 (mg = 493.68 MeV). 

The mean life t (K7 — wV,,) is measured to be 1.948 x 1078 s. Estimate OK/An. 


9.11 Obtain the decay rate (9.5). 
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Symmetry breaking in model theories 


In Chapter 9, ‘effective’ weak interaction Lagrangian densities were constructed. 
When used in low orders of perturbation theory, these account well for the observed 
phenomena at low energies. Difficulties arise in higher order perturbation theory, as 
they do in quantum electrodynamics. There is, however, an important difference: it 
has been proved that these effective Lagrangian theories cannot be renormalised and 
they are therefore unsatisfactory. Furthermore, at higher energies new phenomena 
appear, and it is now well established experimentally that the weak interaction is 
mediated by the W+, W- and Z bosons. How are these particles to be incorporated in 
a theory of the weak interaction that can be renormalised, and which has the same 
seeming inevitability as QED? The answer lies in the Weinberg—Salam unified 
theory of the electromagnetic and weak interactions. As an introduction to the 
Weinberg—Salam theory we shall in this chapter consider ‘model’ theories, the 
mathematics of which is fairly simple, but which contain the basic ideas we shall 
need. 


10.1 Global symmetry breaking and Goldstone bosons 
A possible Lagrangian density for a complex scalar field ® = (1 + id2)/V2 is 


£= 3 Dt o — m pO (10.1) 


(cf. equation (3.32)). 

In this expression (3 ®t /3t)(3®/3t) can be regarded as the kinetic energy density 
and VỌ' - Vb + m? ®'® as the potential energy density (see Section 3.3). If ® is 
constant, independent of space and time, the only contribution to the energy is 
m?®'®. Since m? is positive this will be a minimum when ¢; = ¢) = 0. Thus 
® = 0 corresponds to the ‘vacuum’ state. Consider now the Lagrangian density 
obtained by changing the sign in front of m°. This would be unstable: the potential 
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, i 


Figure 10.1 Plot of V = (m? /263)[®* ® — bal as a function of |®|; ® is here a 
classical field. 


energy density is then unbounded below. Stability can be restored by introducing 
a term (m? / 2p (DİD) where bo is another (real) parameter. For convenience we 
add a constant term mp? /2, and then 


£= ð 0'9"d — V (DD) 


where 


m2 
2 


V(o'o) = 7 [oo — gf)’. (10.2) 


0 


The form of Vis shown in Fig. (10.1). The minimum field energy is now obtained 
with ® constant independent of space and time, but such that '@ = ||? = på. 
Such a field is not unique but is defined by a point on the circle |®| = ġo in the 
state space (¢1, $2), so that the number of possible vacuum states is infinite. 

An analogy with magnetism is helpful. The Hamiltonian describing a 
Heisenberg ferromagnet has rotational symmetry: all directions in space are equiv- 
alent. However, in its ground state a ferromagnet is magnetised in some particular 
direction, which is not determined within the theory, and the rotational symmetry 
is lost. This is an example of spontaneous symmetry breaking. 
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The Lagrangian density (10.2) has a ‘global’ U(1) symmetry: ® > P’ = 
ei, £ > £ = 2, for any real œ. Equivalently, 


$i = pı cosa + sing, 
$, = — ġı sina + h2 cosa. 


The transformation rotates the state round a circle |®|? = constant in the state space 
($1, $2). If we pick out the particular direction in (¢;, 2) space for which ® is real, 
and take the vacuum state to be (ġo, 0), we break the U(1) symmetry. 

Expanding about this ground state (ġo, 0), we put ® = bo + (1/V2)(x + iw). 
The Lagrangian density becomes 


2 


1 1 m? X wey 
£=- H% 4+- Hy — — | /2 A eE 10. 
59x" X E y"y a6? [Vx + F | (10.3) 


After breaking the U(1) symmetry we must interpret the new fields. (In much the 
same way, the excited states of a ferromagnet cannot be discussed until the spatial 
symmetry has been broken.) In place of the complex field P, we have two coupled 
scalar real fields x and yr. We write 


£= Levee a Lint 


where 
1 a l 
Lrree = 5 8exOPx =m X + no vow: (10.4) 
iee represents free particle fields, and contains all the terms in £ that are quadratic 


in the fields. For classical fields and small oscillations, these terms dominate. The 
rest of the Lagrangian density, £,,,, corresponds to interactions between the free 
particles and higher order corrections to their motion. 

There is a quadratic term —m*x? in (10.4), so that the x field corresponds to 
a scalar spin-zero particle of mass /2m (by comparison with (3.18)). In the case 
of the y field there is no such quadratic term: the corresponding scalar spin-zero 
particle is therefore massless. The massless particles that always arise as a result of 
global symmetry breaking are called Goldstone bosons. 


10.2 Local symmetry breaking and the Higgs boson 


We now generalise further, and construct a Lagrangian density that is invariant 
under a local U(1) gauge transformation, 


© > P =e o, 
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where 6 = 6(x) may be space and time dependent. This requires the introduction 
of a (massless) gauge field A,,, as in Section 7.5, and we take 


1 
£=[(0, — igA,)®'I[(0" + igA")®] — Fuk — V(t Ð), (10.5) 
where Fv = ð Av — 0,A,,, and again 
m? 2 
V (8) = — [od — oT. 
(mass rA o] 


£ is invariant under the local gauge transformation 
B(x) > Pax) =e" D(x), A) > AE) = Alx) + 9,,0(%). 


A minimum field energy is obtained when the fields A, vanish, and © is constant, 
defined by a point on the circle |®| = ġo. Any gauge transformation on this field 
configuration is also a minimum. Again we have an infinity of vacuum states. 

Given ®(x), we can always choose 6(x) so that the field ®’(x) = e149 B(x) is 
real. This breaks the symmetry, since we are no longer free to make further gauge 
transformations. 

Putting ®’(x) = po + h(x)/ J/2, where h(x) is real, gives 


2 = [Ip — ig A! Xpo + h/V" + ig A“ bo + h/V2)] 


lp pew _ opine (10.6) 
giw 297 0 5 . . 
For clarity, we again separate this into 

£= Levee = Lint 


where, dropping the primes on the gauge field, 


1 1 
Levee = ~0y,hO"h — mR — -Fu F +q° QALA", 
2 j 10.7 
De La) _ mk? (5 ie CHD 
L = qA A" | V2Qoh + as 762 2boh + 7h“). 
0 


Before symmetry breaking, we had a complex scalar field ® = (¢; + idy)/V2, 
and a massless vector field with two polarisation states (Section 4.4). In £,.. we 
have a single scalar field h(x) corresponding to a spinless boson of mass /2m, 
and a vector field A,,, corresponding to a vector boson of mass /2q 0, with three 
independent components (Section 4.9). 

This mechanism for introducing mass into a theory was invented by Higgs (1964) 
and others (for example Anderson, 1963), and the particle corresponding to the field 


h(x) is called a Higgs boson. As a consequence of local symmetry breaking the gauge 
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field acquires a mass, and the massless spin-zero Goldstone boson that appeared 
in our example of global symmetry breaking in Section 10.1 is replaced by the 
longitudinal polarised state of this massive spin one boson. 


In the Weinberg and Salam ‘electroweak’ theory, the masses of the W~ and 


Z particles arise as a result of symmetry breaking. The resulting theory can be 


renormalised, whereas the phenomenological theory of Chapter 9 cannot be renor- 
malised. The form of V (Qİ ®) that has been introduced in this chapter appears also 
in the electroweak theory. It may seem a somewhat arbitrary feature. However, it 


can be shown to be the most general form that can be renormalised. 


10.1 


10.2 


Problems 


What interaction term in the model Lagrangian density (10.3) allows the massive 
boson to decay into two Goldstone bosons? Show that the decay rate in lowest order 
perturbation theory is 


1 _ m, (m 2 
T(x > pp) 1287 a l 
Show that with the model Lagrangian density (10.7), the vector boson would be 
stable, but if the coupling constant q < m/(2¢9) the scalar boson would decay into 
two vector bosons. 


11 
Massive gauge fields 


In the preceding chapter (Section 10.2), we set up a simple Lorentz invariant 
Lagrangian density, which we required to be also invariant under a local U(1) 
transformation. This requirement leads to the introduction of a ‘gauge field’ A,.. 
The system has a degenerate ground state. Breaking the local symmetry results in 
the appearance of a vector field carrying mass, together with a scalar Higgs field 
also carrying mass. The motivation for introducing mass in this way is that the 
subsequent quantum theory can be renormalised. In this chapter we apply the same 
idea to a more complicated Lagrangian, which will turn out to have remarkable 
physical significance. 


11.1 SU(2) symmetry 


As a further generalisation, which is basic to the Standard Model, we shall construct 
a Lagrangian density that is invariant under a local SU(2) transformation as well as 
a local U(1) transformation. The idea was first explored by Yang and Mills (1954). 
We introduce a two-component field 


o2( (11.1) 


where now ®, and ®gx are both complex scalar fields, 
Oy = +iġ2, Pg = o3 + ida, 


giving, in total, four real fields. 

If e7" is any element of the group U(1) and U is any element of the group SU(2) 
(discussed in Appendix B), so that U'U = UU' = 1, we require the Lagrangian 
density to be invariant under the U(1) x SU(2) transformation 


b > 0 =e "US. (11.2) 
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A simple Lagrangian density that has a global U(1) x SU(2) symmetry is 
Lo = 9,018" b — V (D'O). (11.3) 
In terms of the real fields, 
Pip = O10, + O40, = $7 4+ 65 +934 OF, 
ILP IHP = upd Gr + Ipd pa + dup H3 + Ipad" da. 


If V(®'b) = m PİE, this Lagrangian density corresponds to four independent 
free scalar fields, all with the same mass m (cf. (3.18)). 

In the Standard Model, the U(1) and SU(2) global symmetries are promoted to 
local symmetries. The U(1) transformation may be written 


p > P =e" = exp(—idr")®, (11.4a) 


where in this context we write t? for the unit matrix 


0 (1 0 
e=(5 S) 


For this to become a local symmetry, we must introduce a vector gauge field B,,(x)t° 
with the transformation law 


B(x) > Bi (x) = B,,(x) + (2/21)0,0, (11.4b) 
and make the replacement 
i0,, —> 10, — (g1/2)By, 


as in Chapter 7. Here the constant gı is a dimensionless parameter of the theory, 
and the factor 2 follows convention. 
Any element of SU(2) can be written in the form 


U = exp(—ia*r") (11.5) 


where the œ* are three real numbers and the t* are the three generators of the group 
SU(2). The t* are identical to the Pauli spin matrices: 


ee OI, een (OSIM, oe th 0 
ta hae Oe = No <1)" 


For the global SU(2) symmetry to be made into a local SU(2) symmetry, with U = 
U(x) dependent on space and time coordinates, we must introduce a vector gauge 
field W,‘ (x) for each generator tt. The transformation law for the matrices 


W(x) = W, (x)t* 
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W(x) > Wi œ) = UKW, DU (x) + (2i/22)(8,,U(x))U"(x), (11.6) 


which is a generalisation of (11.4). Here g% is another dimensionless parameter of 
the theory. 


Note that the matrices 
w? w! — iW? 
WN aa aa (11.7) 
W, + iW, =W; 


are Hermitian and have zero trace. These properties are preserved by the transfor- 
mation (11.6) as is clearly necessary (Problem 11.1). A global SU(2) transformation 
W,= UW,,U' corresponds to a rotation of the vectors W,,* in the three-dimensional 
‘weak isospin’ space defined by the generators t*. (See Appendix B.) 

Finally we define 


D, ,® = [d, + (igi /2)By + Gig2/2)W,,]®. (11.8a) 
It is straightforward to show 
D! ®' = [8, + (igi /2)B), + (ig2/2)W),]®’ = ec“ UD, ®, 
where 
&' =e "US. (11.8b) 
Hence the locally gauge invariant Lagrangian density corresponding to (11.3) is 
2o = (D OŬ D4 d — V (10). (11.9) 


£ is also invariant under Lorentz transformations if we require B, and W, to 
transform as covariant four-vectors. 


11.2 The gauge fields 
In the case of the gauge field B,,, we define the field strength tensor B,,, by 


Buy = ð Bv z. dBu, (11.10) 


and take the dynamical contribution to the Lagrangian density to be — (1/4) Buy B””, 
as in Section 4.2. 
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There are additional complications in introducing the field strength tensors for 
the gauge fields W,,, stemming from the non-Abelian nature of the group SU(2). 
The field strength tensor must be taken to be 


Under an SU(2) transformation, W,, > w , given by (11.6), it is straightforward, 
if tedious, to show that 


Wi» > W, = UW,,U'. (11.12) 
In verifying this result, note that, since UU = 1, 
U(a,,U') + (0 U)U! = 0. 


The complicated definition of W „, given by (11.11) is necessary in order to achieve 
the simple transformation property (11.12). 

We then take the total dynamical contribution to the Lagrangian density associ- 
ated with the gauge fields to be 


2 = -LBB — LTW, W) (11.13) 
dyn 4 Hv 8 pv . r 


Using (11.12) and the cyclic invariance of the trace, we can see that £,,,, is invariant 
under a local SU(2) transformation. 
Using the results [t?, t?] = 2it!, etc., the matrix Wv may be written 


Wo = Wit (11.14) 
where 
W! = 0,W, — W, — 82 (Wi W5 — WW), (11.15a) 
W? = 3 W; — Wi — g2 (WAW, — WW), (11.15b) 
W? = 3 W3 — Wi — 82 (Wi Ws — Wp Wi). (11.150) 


Since Tr(t')? = 2, and Tr(t't/) = 0, i # j, we can use (11.14) to express the 
Lagrangian density in the more reassuring form: 


1 Abas aai 
Ladyn = — 7 BuvB™ = > aww. (11.16) 
i=l 


We shall see, later in this chapter, that the fields wi and w? are electrically 
charged, and it is convenient to define here the complex combinations 


Wi = (Wi -iW2)/V2, Wr = (W, +iw?)/v2. (11.17) 


H 
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Note that the field W7 is the complex conjugate of the field Wi . We also define 
1 syq72 
wi, = (Wis = iWz,)/v2 
= (ðn +ig.W,)Wt — (ðs +ig.W?) W} (11.18) 


using (11.15a) and (11.15b). Wo is defined similarly. 
We can also write (11.15c) as 


Wi, = 3a We — Wi — igo(W,, W3 — W, Wt) (11.19) 
and (11.16) becomes 
1 < of a O 
Lay = — Bu BY W W Wa (11.20) 


11.3 Breaking the SU(2) symmetry 
As in equation (10.2) we take V (®t ®) to be 


2 
viele) = Ta [e!e) — a] 
0 
2 
= [oi + 034+ 63443 -¢8) (11.21) 
2 


where ġo is a fixed parameter that is the analogue of (10.2). With this expression 
for V, the vacuum state of our system is degenerate in the four-dimensional space 
of the scalar fields. We now break the SU(2) symmetry. At our disposal we have the 
three real parameters œt (x) that specify an element of SU(2). We use this freedom 
to adopt a gauge in which for any field configuration ®, = 0 (two conditions) and 
® x is real (one condition). The ground state is then 


Peround = o] , (11.22) 


and excited states are of the form 


0 
= A $ woy] CELAA) 


where the field A(x) is real. 
A local U(1) symmetry remains: the fields (11.23) are unchanged by a U(1) x 
SU(2) transformation of the form 


ian (28? 0 ec? 0 
ev r en) = & oF (11.24) 
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Such matrices give a 2 x 2 matrix representation of the group U(1). This residual 
symmetry will turn out to be the U(1) symmetry of electromagnetism. 

We wish to express £4 (equation (11.9)) in terms of the field h(x). We have from 
(11.21) 


mh mh4* 


V( 0!) = mh? + + = V(h), 
Nese J260 80 í 
and from (11.8a) and (11.7) 
D'o = G ) yi8 € ) igo ( VIWE o + h/v2) 
O \ath/V2) 2 \BYGo+h/v2)} 2 \ —Wildo+h/v2) J 


Multiplying (D,D)! by D”, we find 
1 2 
Ly = 50,hd"h + SW, Wo +h/v2y 
& 8182 g? 
+ [Eww Sa Bch iep] (Po +A/V2? — Vih) 


1 A 
= 5 9uhath n 5 a Wt*(bo th/V2y 


1 
+ AC + 93)Z,Z" (bo + h/V2y° — Vin). (11.25) 
We have written 
Z, = W,, cos Oy — By, sin Oy, (11.26) 
where 
82 : 21 
cos ôy = — , SS —————. (11.27) 
1/2 1/2 
(8? + 23)" (82? + 82)" 


Ow is called the Weinberg angle. 
Along with the field Z,,, we define the orthogonal combination 


A, = W} sin Oy + By, COS Oy. (11.28) 
Equations (11.26) and (11.28) correspond to a rotation of axes in (B,, Wi) space. 
The rotation can be inverted to give 


B, = A, cos Oy — Z, sin Ow, 
Ww? = A, sin 0w + Z, cos Oy. (1123) 
Substituting in (11.10) and (11.19) gives 


Buy = A uv COS Oy — Zyy Sin Oy, 
w3, = Ayy Sin Ow + Zyy COS Oy — igo(W, W7 = Ww, Wr), 
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where 

Auv = WuAy — Ap (A mw is the F,,, of Chapter 4) 
and 


Ziv = p Zy — Zp. (11.30) 


11.4 Identification of the fields 


We are now in a position to rearrange the terms in the full Lagrangian density 
£ = Ly + Layn to reveal its physical content. In Zayn (equation (11.20)) we use 
(11.29) and (11.30) to express the field B,, and Ww; in terms of the fields A, and 
Z,,, and then we may write 


2=2,42,, 
where 
$= souhath — mh? 
= FZ yw ZH + TORT + 88) ZZ" 
— Ana 


= (enw) = (DW) JID" W = DoW) + Leow w, 
(11.31) 


and D W7 = (0, + ig2 sin 0u A )WT. 
£ is relatively simple: you will recognise it as the Lagrangian density for a 
free massive neutral scalar boson field h(x), a free massive neutral vector boson 
field Z,,(x), and a pair of massive charged vector boson fields Wr (x) and Wg (x), 
interacting with the electromagnetic field A,,(x). 
£, is the sum of the remaining interaction terms. As the patient reader may 
verify, 
1 2 1 2Ww-pwte 1 2 2 ji 
£,= (gl + po gW, WH + 5 (81 + 95)Z,Z 
mh? mèh’ 4. g? 
V26. Bø 4 
i J 1 
na (Aw sin Ay + Zjv COS Ou (WEW — W-? Wt) 


(WL W3 — W W3 )(W “wE — wwe) 


H 


— g3 cos? Ou (Z Z“ W, W®™ — Z, ZW, Wt") 
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i 
+ = cos by [(Z W7 — Z,W7 (DEW — D’W*) 
— (Z WF — Z W3 (DEWT) — (DW). (11.32) 
Most of the U(1) x SU(2) symmetry with which we began has been lost on sym- 
metry breaking. In particular, no trace of the original SU(2) symmetry is to be seen 
in the interactions described by £,. Nevertheless it is precisely this complicated set 
of interactions that makes the theory renormalisable, as it would be if the symmetry 
were not broken. 
We identify the three vector fields, We 3 Wg , Za» with the mediators of the 


weak interaction, the Wt, W7, Z particles, which, subsequent to the theory, were 
discovered experimentally. The masses are (Particle Data Group, 2004) 


M,, = 80.425 + 0.038 GeV, (11.33) 
M, = 91.1876 + 0.0021GeV. (11.34) 


From (11.31) and Section 4.9, we identify 


$082/V2 = My, (11.35) 
golg? +83)? /V2 = My. (11.36) 

Then, from (11.27), and neglecting quantum corrections to the mass ratio, 
cos 0w = M,,/M, = 0.8810 + 0.0016. (11.37a) 


It is usual to quote the value of sin? 6w, which will appear in later calculations. 
The estimate above would suggest 


sin? Oy = 0.23120 + 0.00015. 


The uncertainty arises mainly from uncertainty in My. Other ways of estimating 
sin? Oy, exist and the accepted value (in 1996) was 


sin? 0y = 0.2315 + 0.0004. (11.37b) 


We shall adopt this value in subsequent calculations. 
The W= bosons are found experimentally to carry charge +e. In (11.31) the 
gauge derivative is 


D, W,” = (0, + ig2 sinOwA,)W,~, 


so that from the coupling to the electromagnetic field A, and (11.27) we can 
identify 


e = go sin by = 81 COS Oy. (11.38) 
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The fields Wis Wie and Z,, have free field expansions similar to (4.15) but with 
three polarisation states (see Section 4.9). As a quantum field wi destroys W* 
bosons and creates W~ bosons; W,, destroys W~% bosons and creates W* bosons. 

There remains the scalar Higgs field h(x). The vacuum state expectation value 
Ho of the Higgs field is, from (11.35), 


J2My M V2Mw sin Oy 
8&2 7 e 


ĝo = = 180 GeV. (11.39) 
The only parameter not fixed from experiment is the mass My = /2m of the 
Higgs boson. No Higgs boson has yet been identified experimentally, though 
its existence is, apparently, an essential part of the Standard Model. The fail- 
ure so far of experimental searches to find the Higgs boson suggests My > 
64 GeV. Recent experimental and theoretical studies suggest an My close to this 
limit. 

The requirements of U(1) and SU(2) symmetry, followed by SU(2) symmetry 
breaking, have generated the electromagnetic field, the massive vector W~ and Z 
boson fields, and the scalar Higgs field, in a remarkably economical way. In the next 
chapter, we add lepton fermion fields to these boson fields, to obtain the richness 
of the Weinberg—Salam electroweak theory. 


Problems 


11.1 Show that the w, defined by (11.6) are Hermitian and have zero trace. (Use the 
expression (B.9) of Appendix B: U= cos aI+i sina(@ - T).) 


11.2 Verify that the expressions (11.13) and (11.16) for Layn are equivalent. 


11.3 Verify that the last two terms on the right-hand side of (11.31) correspond to a pair 
of massive charged vector boson fields. 


11.4 Show that the Higgs boson can decay to two photons, in the third order of perturbation 
theory. Draw the appropriate Feynman graph. 


11.5 Under an SU(2) transformation, ® —> P’ where 
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11.6 Show that the SU(2) matrix U = e'7* with a = a(sin ¢, cos ¢, 0) is 


—e'? sina cosa 


cos a e$ sina 
U= ( ) , 


Show that under the SU(2) transformation ®' = U®, the two-component complex 
field 
b= ® A = ae” 
Dz bel’ 


r (PaL 0 
Loe] e” Va? +b?) 
taking @ = (ô — y) and a = — tan™! (a/b). Show that ©’ can then be put in the 
standard form (11.23) by a further SU(2) transformation with a = y(0, 0, 1). 


can be put in the form 
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We shall now couple the lepton fields to all the gauge boson fields: the electromag- 
netic field, the W* and W~ fields, and the Z field. We know that at low energies 
the theory must reproduce the phenomenology of Chapter 9. This consideration 
and the principles of U(1) x SU(2) local gauge symmetry determine the couplings 
uniquely. 

We have seen how the Higgs mechanism gives mass to the W~ and Z bosons. To 
give mass to the charged leptons: the electron, the muon, the tau, they too must be 
coupled to the Higgs field. We shall finally arrive at the Weinberg—Salam unified 
theory of the electroweak interaction. 


12.1 Lepton doublets and the Weinberg—Salam theory 


We shall first construct a Lagrangian density for lepton fields that is invariant under 
U(1) and SU(2) transformations. The left-handed electron spinor e; and the electron 
neutrino spinor ve, are put together in an SU(2) doublet, like the Higgs fields in 


equation (11.1), 
L 
be Fo = ( ay (12.1) 
eL Lg 


We are now again specialising our notation; two-component left-handed and right- 
handed spinors were denoted by yy and Wp, respectively, in Chapter 6. Under an 
SU(2) transformation, this doublet transforms in exactly the same way as the Higgs 
doublet: 


L > L’ = UL. (12.2) 


Since SU(2) transformations mix the two spinor fields making up the doublet, 
to maintain Lorentz invariance only fields with the same Lorentz transformation 
properties can be combined together into a doublet. 
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From the phenomenology of Chapter 9 the right-handed lepton fields do 
not couple to the W boson field so that ep and ver are invariant under SU(2) 
transformations: 


eR > CR = ER. VeR > Vip = Ver. (12.3) 


To be consistent with the transformation rule (12.2), all SU(2) gauge derivatives 
must be of the same form, 0, + 1(g2/2)W,,, where gzsin 0w=e, as in (11.8) and 
(11.38). This is a consequence of the non-Abelian nature of the group SU(2). 
However, there is no similar constraint on the coupling constant to the U(1) gauge 
field B,,. (See Problem 12.1.) We may take 


DL = [8,.+i(82/2)Wy+i(g'/2)B,)IL, (12.4) 


where g’ remains at our disposal. We must choose g’ so that the neutrino is neutral 
and the electron has charge —e. The terms in D,,L which couple to the electromag- 
netic field A,, are linear combinations of w3 and B,,. Using (11.7) and (11.29) the 
terms in A,, are 


Oy + {i(g2/2) sin Oy + i(g’/2)cosOy}Ap, O VeL 
0, 3u + {-i(g2/2) sin Oy + i(g’/2) cos Oy}A, J Ver J` 


The gauge derivatives ð, ver and (3, — ie A „)eL which leave the neutrino electrically 
neutral but impart electric charge —e to eL, are obtained with the choice 


g' cos Oy = —g2 sin Ôw = —e. 
The complete gauge derivative of the left-handed fields is then 


(a +ile/ sin 26y)Z,, i{e/(V2 sin Oy)}W > w 
D,L A (ae sin Ow} Ws On — ieA,, — ie cot(2 T ) (12.5) 


where we have used (11.7), (11.17) and (11.29). 
The gauge derivative of eg must be of the form 


D er= [3 +i(g"/2)B ler. (12.6a) 

Since the electron has charge —e we take g” = —2e/cos 0, = —2g1, (see (11.38)) 
so that, using (11.29) again, 

Dyer= [(d,—ieA,,) + ie tan Oy Z,, Jer. (12.6b) 

With g” = —2g, and g’ = —g), it can easily be checked that, under a local 


U(1) x SU(2) transformation 


L > L’ =e®UQ)L, 
eR > ek = eio eg, 
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the gauge derivatives satisfy 
D/L! = (Ou + i(g2/2)W,’ + i(g'/2)B, LU’ = e°UD,.L 
Dyer’ = (On + i(g"/2) Byer’ = e” Der, 


where the fields B, and W, transform as in (11.4b) and (11.6). 
We can now construct a gauge invariant and Lorentz invariant expression for the 
dynamical part of the Lagrangian density for the electron and the electron neutrino: 


Lyn = L'õ“iD,L + ebo"iD er + void, Ver. (12.7) 


The gauge invariance follows from our construction of the gauge derivatives, and 
the Lorentz invariance from the spinor properties set out in Section 5.4. (Remember 
that the 6,, matrices act on the spinor indices, whereas the SU(2) transformation 
acts independently on the components of the doublet of spinor fields.) Note that 
besides the interaction with the electromagnetic field we have fully determined, 
from the factor D,,L, all the interactions with the heavy vector bosons. 

Finally, we must give mass to the charged leptons. A gauge and Lorentz invariant 
contribution to the Lagrangian density that will impart mass to the electron but leave 
the neutrino massless is (neutrino mass will be introduced in Chapter 19) 

LE gg = —CoL[(L O)eg + €) (@TL)] 


mass 


i jf Treat t (12.8) 
= —Ce[(v Pa + e, Opler + ep(Pa re + Pper)], 


where ® is the Higgs doublet field and ce is a dimensionless coupling constant. 
After symmetry breaking (see (11.23)), 2f ass becomes 
Ceh 
Poa —cepoleler + ele) me (eler + eker). (12.9) 
J/2 
Comparing this with the Dirac Lagrangian density (5.12), we identify cepo with 
the electron mass me. Introducing mass by following the principles of symmetry 
has left us no option but to introduce an interaction between the electron field and 
the Higgs field h(x). Hence the coupling constant to the Higgs field is 


EEL eee Le (12.10) 
V2 V2¢0 
(using (11.39)). It is just as well that ce is small: we do not want this term to upset 
the calculations of QED! 
The total Lagrangian density £° for the electron and its neutrino is given by 
(12.7) and (12.8): 


2 =p 


dyn F Passi (12.11) 
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From £° we can pick out the terms 


e 


£ 


Dirac = VÕ veL) tel õi, — ie Ayer + Vipo"idy Ver 


s l i i (12.12) 

+ekoi(ð, — ieAp)er — me(el er + eker), 
which correspond to the expressions we found in Chapter 6 and Chapter 7 for a 
Dirac massless neutrino, and a Dirac electron of mass m, and charge —e in an 
electromagnetic field. 

The Lagrangian densities 2” and £" for the muon and tau leptons and their neu- 
trinos differ from (12.11) only in their mass parameters and, hence, their couplings 
to the Higgs field: 

Cu My Cr mM, 

V2 vpo V2 V2¢0 
The coupling constant g2 of the SU(2) gauge theory, or, equivalently, the Weinberg 
angle 0w (see (11.38)), which determines the coupling to the W~ and Z fields, must 
be the same for all leptons, a feature of the theory that is forced on us by the SU(2) 
group, and that is known as lepton universality. 

The complete Lagrangian density £”° of the Weinberg—Salam theory (Wein- 
berg, 1967; Salam, 1968) is the sum of the lepton contributions, and the boson 
contributions given by (11.31) and (11.32): 


= 4.15 x 1077, = 6.98 x 107°. (12.13) 


LYS = PP 4 LH 4 PT 4 phosons, (12.14) 


The form of £”* has been determined by considerations of symmetry: invariance 
under Lorentz transformations, and under U(1) and SU(2) transformations. Massive 
bosons and leptons appear through the Higgs mechanism of local symmetry break- 
ing. It has been proved by t’ Hooft (1976), who introduced radically new methods 
of analysis, that the theory is renormalisable. We shall see in Chapter 13 that there 
is a great body of data that supports it. 


12.2 Lepton coupling to the W* 


The coupling of the electron and the electron neutrino to the Wt and W~ gauge 
fields is given by the appropriate terms in (12.5) and (12.7), which are 


Loy = ~(g2/v2) vi o"eLW — (s2/42)el ő" va W 
= - (82/72) LEWE + jewel. (12.15) 


The right-handed fields do not contribute to this interaction. As in Chapter 9 the 
currents are defined as 


jë =el õ"va, jË avi ete. (12.16) 
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There are similar muon and tau currents, giving a total lepton current 
j= (elo! ve + whe vat + 116"va.), (12.17) 
and total interaction Lagrangian density 


Ly = —(g2/V2)[ j Wr + jw, |. (12.18) 


The effective 2,.,..,, used in the discussion of muon decay in Section 9.4 can be 
obtained as the low energy limit of the Weinberg—Salam theory. Since the mass 
Mw is so large, at low energies the term M.W,, Wt¥ in (11.31) dominates in the 
W contribution to the Lagrangian density, and 


L, = MEW; WY — (go/V2) LW) + j Wg]. (12.19) 


Physical field configurations correspond to stationary values of the action. Varying 
wt and W,, independently gives the field equations 


M2W, = (g2/¥2) if. Mw} = (82/42) jn (12.20) 
and using these in (12.19) gives 
1 
£, © = Ma ii": (12.21) 
£, is equivalent to the effective Piepton of (9.8) if we make the identification 
22 a2 
Gp=—24— = (12.22) 


F 42M2  4/2M2 sin? Oy 


Taking Mw = 80.33 Gev, M, = 91.187 GeV, sin? 0w = 1 — M? /MŻ2, gives Gp = 
1.12 x 1075 GeV7?, which is in good agreement with the accepted experimental 
value, 1.166 x 1075 GeV~’. Historically, the knowledge of Gp, together with an 
estimate of 0w (see Section 13.1) was used to predict the masses of the WF and Z 
bosons, and the CERN proton—antiproton collider was then built to find them. 


12.3 Lepton coupling to the Z 


The coupling of the leptons to the Z field can be extracted from the terms involving 
Z, in (12.7): 


ta e ta e cos(20w) 
Laz = VÕ" veL (<<) Z, +e, ore, Gee Zi 


—ehoer(e tan6,)Z,, (using (12.5) and (12.6b)) 


=e 
a neutral) Z^, 
sin(20y) Cine tral) 
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where 


(neutral) = v6" ver = cos(20y)e] õe, 
+2 sin? yeko" er. (12.23) 


There are similar expressions for £, and £,,. Note that the right-handed charged 
lepton fields also couple to the Z field but not the right-handed neutrino. 

The low energy limit of £, may be obtained in the same way as we obtained 
the low energy limit £, in Section 12.2, with the same identification of coupling 
constants, and is identical with the effective Lagrangian density (9.15) if, comparing 
(12.23) with (9.17), 


1 
CA = T7’ Cy = -3 + 2 sin? Oui: (12.24) 


The low energy muon neutrino—electron elastic scattering cross-sections calcu- 
lated from the effective Lagrangian density are 


Ges [4 1 
ite Se n E $ sinf ðw — sin? Oy + zl À (12.25) 
T 


aE Cae E aoe Fe Leva. 1 
ote —> te )= FE [$s Ow — gon Ow + a (12.26) 
where s is the square of the centre of mass energy and E, >> me (see Perkins, 1987, 
p. 327). 

These low energy («K M,, Mw) cross-sections have been measured at CERN 
(CHARM II Collaboration, 1994), and their ratio yields an estimate for sin? Ay = 
0.2324 + 0.0083. 

The Fermi constant Gr is also known experimentally from low energy phenom- 
ena, and e is of course well known. Hence within the framework of the Weinberg— 
Salam theory the masses of the Z and W~ gauge bosons can be estimated from low 
energy data alone, using (12.22) and (11.37). (Earlier estimates of sin? A came 
from neutrino—nuclear scattering.) 


12.4 Conservation of lepton number and conservation of charge 


The Weinberg—Salam Lagrangian density 2 has also further independent global 
U(1) symmetries. It is invariant under the U(1) transformation Le > elL., eR > 
eeg, where a is a constant phase (see (12.7) and (12.9)). Using the device (by 
now familiar) of varying a so that a > a + da(x), where da is space and time 
dependent, the first-order variation in the action comes from the dynamical part of 
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Layn (equation (12.7)), and is 
S=- J Lig"La,,(6a) dfx — J ebo" egð (ôa) dfx 

= J [3 L'S" L) + 3 (eho“er) |(Sa) d*x, 

on integrating by parts. Setting ôS = 0 for arbitrary da yields 
d lõvi + el oe) + ð, (ego“er) = 0, 
or 
ðu (J£) =0, (12.27) 

where 


i= vi YL + el ey + cher, 


l l , (12.28) 
= ve! vy + el Gey + elo'er. 
Equation (12.28), which we may write as 
3JL 
T +V-J. = 0, (12.29) 


expresses the conservation of electron lepton number. Similar U(1) transformations 
applied to the muon and tau parts of £,. give the conservation of muon lepton 
number, and tau lepton number. We will see in Chapter 19 that the inclusion of 
Dirac neutrino mass into the Standard Model reduces these three conservation laws 
to one. 

As in Chapters 4 and 5, the inhomogeneous Maxwell equations can be obtained 


by varying A,,. There are contributions to the electric current from the charged W~ 
fields, as well as from the charged leptons. Conservation of charge follows from 
Maxwell’s equations, but can be obtained more directly from the U(1) symmetry 
apparent in each term of the Weinberg—Salam Lagrangian density (12.14): 


ia ia, . ia ia s 
eL > © eL, CR > © eR; UL > e HL, UR > © HURI TL 


> elt, TR > e! tg; wi >e ws 3 W, > e” W7. (12.30) 


12.5 CP symmetry 


We saw in Chapter 5 (equation (5.27)) that under space inversion a left-handed 
spinor wy transforms into a right-handed spinor Wr, and vice versa. The Weinberg— 
Salam Lagrangian does not have space inversion symmetry, since only the left-hand 
components of the lepton wave functions are coupled to the SU(2) gauge field W,,. 
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We also discussed in Chapter 7 the operation of charge conjugation, 
C +2 C_;,2 
Wr = —io yk, We =io wy, 


which relates solutions of the Dirac equation for particles to solutions for antipar- 
ticles. In the Weinberg—Salam theory there is no charge symmetry. 

The Weinberg—Salam Lagrangian does exhibit a symmetry under the combined 
CP (charge conjugation, parity) operation. This symmetry implies that the physics 
of particles described in a right-handed coordinate system is the same as the physics 
of antiparticles described in a left-handed coordinate system. 

Under the combined CP operation, lepton fields transform according to 


CP = io yë, YẸ? =io y}. (12.31) 


The other fields in the electroweak theory transform as set out below: 
oe? Di 
Higgs field: = 
K osr] \ os 
U(1) gauge fields: BẸ? = —Bo, BC? = B;. 
SU(2) gauge fields: 


( w3 w = ( w3 er 
wi+iwg -wè ~ \wi-iwe -w /’ 
wè wi-iw2\" / w wl+iw? 

F + iw? —W; ) E (a ~ iW? —W; ) i 


It follows that 


+CP _ - +CP _ w- 
Wo = We W =W, 


Zo =—-Zo, ZO = Zi, (12.32) 
AS? =—Ao, ACP = Aj. 


Space derivatives of fields are replaced by their negatives. 

To show that the Lagrangian density is invariant under these transformations 
requires some care. We demonstrate it here for just one term, but one which involves 
all the necessary steps in the complete argument, and we leave the remaining terms 
to the reader. Consider then the term from the expression (12.7) 


eho ila, + i(g”/2)Byler =l, say. 
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Replacing the fields by their CP transforms, and 0; by —ð;, gives 
ISP = ef (olau — i(g” /2) Byles, 
where we have used the results 
(2? =1, oio? = -oi 
The operators ð, now act on the conjugate fields. In fact /“” is not identical to /, but 
differs from it only by a sum of total derivatives and, as explained in Section 3.1, a 


total derivative is of no consequence. If we add to / CP the terms —10, [e] (o”)"eš] 
we obtain 


—i (d ep) (o) ež + (g"/2) Bep (o")' eR. 


Transposing this expression introduces another minus sign, since eg and eg! are 
fermion fields and hence anticommute. We then recover /. 


12.6 Mass terms in £: an attempted generalisation 


For later use, when the theory is extended to quarks, we finish this chapter by 
contemplating a possible generalisation of our Lagrangian density. The coupling 
of the three lepton families to the Higgs field was taken to be 


3 
Dice Yel (Lio) $ r}(o'L:)]. 
i=1 


where the sum is over the three lepton families, and we have modified the notation 
of (12.8) in an obvious way. We might have taken a more general coupling, 


Pias = — Dy [Gy (Lie) F Gir}(#'L:) |. 


This preserves the U(1) x SU(2) symmetry with G;; any 3 x 3 complex matrix. 

We wish to show that this form has no essential difference from that already 
introduced. This is because an arbitrary complex matrix can always be put 
into real diagonal form with the help of two unitary matrices, Up and Up 
(Appendix A): 


G = U,'CUr, 


with C;; = Ofori Æ j. 
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U, and Up are in general unique, except that both may be multiplied on the left 
by the same ‘phase factor’ matrix 


ei 0 0 
0 ed 0 
0 0 els 


If we define 7;’ = URijf j, L; = UL; we recover the original form for the 
coupling to the Higgs field. Since the dynamical terms in the Lagrangian density 


are of the same form after these unitary transformations (Problem 12.5), £5". is 


just a more complicated expression of the same physics. The three phase factors 
exp(ia@,,) correspond to the three U(/) symmetries which lead to electron, muon, 
and tau number conservation. 


Problems 
12.1 Set the fields W, to be zero, and consider the dynamical Lagrangian density 
£, = L'é“i (9, + i(g’/2) B,) L. 
With the gauge transformation (11.4b), 
Bu > Bul = By + 2/81) 0,8, 
show that £ is invariant if L transforms as 
L > VU =exp[-i(9'/g))6]L. 
Now set the fields B, to be zero, and consider 
2, = L'6"i(d,,+i(g’ /2)W,, JL. 
With the gauge transformation (11.6), 
W, > W,’ = UW,U! + (2i/g2)(4,U)U', 
show that £,, can be made invariant only if 
L—L’=UL and g' =g. 


12.2 Show that, to conform with the mathematical structure of Chapter 11, if two 
fields are to be put together in an SU(2) doublet then they must differ by e 
in electric charge. 


12.3 Inspection of (12.9) shows that the Higgs boson can decay into an ete” pair. 
Show that, in the rest frame of the Higgs particle, the electron and positron must 
have equal and opposite momenta and the same helicity (i.e. both positive or both 
negative). 


12.4 


12.5 
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Show that the final density of momentum states for the decay is 


P(E s) = Ee, 


V 
Qny De 
where pe and Ee are the momentum and energy of the electron. 

Calculate the matrix elements for the transition, and hence show that to lowest 
order in perturbation theory, 


total decay rate = i 


where ve is the electron velocity. 


Show that the ratio of the leptonic partial width of the Higgs particle to its mass is 


approximately 
2 
1 mı ý 
— |—] ~2x10”. 
16x o 


Verify that the unitary transformations of Section 12.6 preserve the form of the 
dynamical terms in the Lagrangian density. 
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Experimental tests of the Weinberg—Salam theory 


13.1 The search for the gauge bosons 


We saw in the preceding chapter that the low energy limit of the electroweak 
Weinberg—Salam theory reduces to the successful phenomenology of Chapter 9. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Weinberg—Salam theory describes all low energy 
B decays, but it also describes very much more. The pathological cross-section of 
equation (9.14) is modified to 


= = = Gf (s x m) 
ove —> Wve) = z (= a (s = iP) TMA : (13.1) 


At high energies >> Mw, this expression tends to Gp>My?/a = 1.08 x 107! b. 
It is a renormalisable theory, so that quantum corrections can be calculated. At 
high energies these corrections become increasingly important (at the few per cent 
level). 

The clearest test of the theory is the observation of the conjectured gauge bosons, 
the W~ and Z. These were discovered at CERN in 1983, using a specially con- 
structed proton—antiproton collider, with a centre of mass energy of 540 GeV. It 
was very important for the successful identification of the new particles that their 
masses and decay characteristics had already been well estimated within the the- 
ory. The masses depend on Gr, e and the Weinberg angle 6w (equations (11.37) and 
(12.22)). The values of Gr and e were well established, and estimates of 6,,were 
available from careful observations of neutral current events. We saw in Section 
12.3 that the ev, — ev, andevV, — eV, cross-sections are sensitive to Ay. Simi- 
larly, the cross-sections for v and ọ scattering from nuclei depend on Ow, as we 
shall see in more detail in Chapter 14. Since the centre of mass energy available 
in neutrino—nuclear scattering is much greater than in neutrino—electron scattering 
(equation (9.13)) and the cross-sections increase with energy, it was the neutral 
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Figure 13.1 Quark—antiquark annihilation is the principal process contributing 
to W and Z production in proton—antiproton collisions at present day collider 
energies. 


current experiments on nuclei which gave an estimate of 0w, and this estimate was 
in fact close to the presently accepted value. The experimental physicists knew 
what to look for! 

The successful identification of the new particles also relied on estimates of the 
likely production cross-sections of the particles. We have not yet discussed how 
quarks interact with the W+ and Z bosons, but we shall see in Chapter 14 that the 
interactions are similar to the interactions of leptons with the gauge bosons. Two 
of the processes that contribute to Z and W* production are sketched in Fig. 13.1. 
The outgoing proton and antiproton remnants materialise as complicated jets of par- 
ticles moving in directions closely correlated with the original proton and antiproton 
directions. It is a fortunate circumstance for identification that the decay products 
of the gauge bosons are frequently well separated from the particles in the remnants 
(Problem 13.1). 

The quark—antiquark pair responsible for gauge boson production carry only a 
fraction of the original 540 GeV of energy, and the 540 GeV design parameter 
allowed for this effect. The important analysis of the partition of the energy of a 
beam particle between its constituents is discussed in Appendix D. 


13.2 The W~ bosons 


The results of these experiments at CERN and subsequent experiments dramatically 
confirmed the theoretical expectations. The charged W~ bosons have a mass 


My = 80.425 + 0.038 GeV, 


and their decay rates to lepton pairs are measured to be 
(wt —> etv.) = 228+6MeV, 
r(Wt > utv) = 225+9MeV, 
T(Wt > tv) = 228+11MeV, 


and r(Wt —> etv.) = T(W” => e7¥,), etc. 
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To lowest order in perturbation theory, and neglecting terms in (™epton/ M,)*, 
these partial widths are all equal in the Standard Model and 


GrMj, 
6/2 


(Problem 13.3) in good agreement with the experimental data. 


r(wt > etv) = = 226+ 1 MeV, (13.2) 


13.3 The Z boson 


The experiments that revealed the charged W~ bosons also revealed the neutral Z 
boson, but the mass of the Z boson and its decay rates are now known far more 
accurately than those of the WF bosons. In 1989, two ete™ colliders were opened: 
LEP at CERN and SLC at Stanford. In these machines, the electrons and positrons 
have equal energies and opposite momenta, and the centre of mass energy can be 
tuned to lie at and around the mass of the Z. Typical resonant cross-sections for 
particle production are shown in Fig. 13.2, and corresponding Feynman diagrams 
in Fig. 13.3. At the peak energy, Z bosons at rest are copiously produced by e+e 
annihilation. These very clean events have given precise data on the properties of 
the Z. The mass of the Z is 


M, = 91.1876 + 0.0021 GeV, 
and partial decay widths to charged lepton—antilepton pairs are 


T(Z — ete ) = 83.91 + 0.20MeV, 
T(Z > utp) = 83.99 + 0.35 MeV, 
Tr(Z > ttt) = 84.09 + 0.40 MeV. 


The total decay width, which includes decays to hadrons and the vv pairs, is 
T (total) = 2495 + 2 MeV. 

The theoretical partial widths for decay to charged lepton pairs depend on the 
Weinberg angle 0w. To lowest order and neglecting terms in (7 epton /M.)*, the 
partial widths are all equal and 


GrM? 
12/27 


Taking the accepted value of sin? 0y = 0.2312, this gives, to lowest order, 


re > ete”) = [(1 — 2sin? 0u) + 4sinf 6]. (13.3) 


T(Z — ete) = 83.4 MeV. 


Again, there is remarkable agreement between theory and experiment. 
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Figure 13.2 The cross-section o (ee7 —> ete” + pt” + Tt"T )as a function 
of E the initiating ete” centre of mass energy. The experimental data were pre- 
sented at the 25th International Conference on High Energy Physics in Singapore 
in 1990 by the ALEPH collaboration of CERN. The curve is the prediction of the 
Standard Model but with parameters such as the Z mass as variables determined 
by the data (see Hansen (1991)). 


13.4 The number of lepton families 
For the decay rates to neutrino—antineutrino pairs, the Standard Model gives 
GM? 
12/27 


Hence the partial width for decay to any neutrino—antineutrino pair is 


= 165.9MeV. 
(13.4) 


NZ > VeVe) = TZ > V = Z > Vir) = 


3T(Z > veVe) = 497.6 MeV. 


This can be compared with the partial width T (invisible) associated with e*e~ pairs 
annihilating without trace, since neutrinos and antineutrinos are the only particles 
that will escape unseen by the particle detectors. 
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Figure 13.3 The basic Feynman graphs that describe the processes of Fig. 13.2. 
The fitting curve indudes additional graphs that give the Z resonance its width and 
graphs that describe accompanying electromagnetic processes. 


Experimentally, it is found that 
T (invisible) = 498.3 + 4.2 MeV. 


The agreement with the Standard Model value is a striking confirmation of the 
theory. It implies that there are no more light neutrino types and rules out there 
being any more ‘standard’ lepton doublets in Nature than the three already known. 
This is a result of fundamental significance. 


13.5 The measurement of partial widths 


In view of the importance of the partial widths for Z decay, we shall sketch how 
they are obtained from the experimental results. The cross-section for ete elas- 
tic scattering at small angles is dominated by photon exchange, even around the 
Z resonance, and is well known from QED. This small angle elastic scattering 
of the beam particles is constantly monitored during data taking, and the cross- 
section for any other process, for example ete~ — wtp, is then obtained from 
the measured rate of tu~ production relative to the rate of ete~ small angle 
scattering. This, essentially, is how the graphs of Fig. 13.2 are arrived at. We 
give now a much simplified analysis that indicates how the partial widths are 
extracted. 
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Assume that the cross-sections are described by a simple Breit—Wigner formula. 
For example, 


3 DAR 
o(ete” > utu) = ee BH ; 13.5 
( Hed M}? (E — M,) + 12/4 Se 
3 Peel a 
o(ete” > hadrons) as ee = (13.6) 


M? (E — M,) + 12/4 


(The factor 3 is a spin factor.) 

M, and the total decay width I’ can be found from the position and width of the 
experimental peak. Then, taking Fee =T uy, the ratio Fee/ T can be found from the 
peak of the cross-section o (ete~ —> pty) atE = Mz, using (13.5): 


1 
Pee Mo (ete™ > utu“ atE = Mz) e 
rDo 127 l 


Using this result, the ratio Mhaq/ I follows from the peak of the cross-section 
o(ete~ — hadrons). From (13.6), 


Fha _ M3 
T 12r Te 
To obtain T (invisible), we take 


o (ete — hadronsat E = M3). 


T (invisible) = TF — 3PFee — haa. 


In reality the data have to be treated very much more carefully than is implied 
above. In particular electromagnetic effects during the collision process distort the 
simple Breit-Wigner shape, and appropriate corrections are applied in the actual 
analysis. 

Figure 13.4 shows the result of such a more sophisticated fit, compared with Stan- 
dard Model predictions assuming two, three and four types of massless neutrinos. 
The data unequivocally require three. 


13.6 Left-right production cross-section asymmetry and lepton decay 
asymmetry of the Z boson 


Other details of the Weinberg—Salam theory can be tested with ete~ colliders. Much 
work has been done at Stanford with the SLC beam energies tuned to the Z boson 
mass. The beam intensities at SLC were lower than those at the CERN collider, 
but the SLC had an advantage in that the electron beam can be polarised along 
the beam direction so that the relative proportions of positive and negative helicity 
electrons can be changed. We have seen in Chapter 7 that, at high energies, negative 
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Figure 13.4 The cross-section o (ete7 > hadrons) as a function of E the ini- 
tiating ete” centre of mass energy. The experimental data were presented at the 
25th International Conference on High Energy Physics in Singapore in 1990 by the 
OPAL collaboration of CERN. The data are compared with the predictions of the 
Standard Model but with two, three and four neutrino types. Three light neutrino 
types are clearly favoured (see Mori (1991)). 
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Figure 13.5 The differential cross-section do (ete7 > ut u7) /d cos 6. The data 
were taken at DESY at an ete™ centre of mass energy of 30 GeV. The dashed line 
is the prediction of quantum electrodynamics alone, the full line fits the data 
and shows the modification due to the presence of the Z boson which gives this 
interference effect (R. Marshall, Rutherford Appleton Laboratory Report RAL 
89-021). 


helicity electrons and positive helicity positrons are associated with left-handed 
fields, positive helicity electrons and negative helicity positrons are associated with 
right-handed fields. It follows from the form of the interaction term (12.33) in the 
Weinberg—Salam Lagrangian that in interacting with an unpolarised positron beam 
(equal numbers of positive helicity and negative helicity positrons) the cross-section 
o for Z production by a negative helicity electron is proportional to (cos 28w)? and 
the cross-section og for Z production by a positive helicity electron is proportional 
to (2 sin? Oy) The constants of proportionality are the same so that the left-right 
cross-section asymmetry is, to lowest order, 


Age TOR _ (C0826)? — (2sin? 8a)? 2 (1 — 4sin? 6.) 
EO LEOR (cos2y)? + (25i? 0u)? 14 (1 4sin? Oy)” 


From the measurements at SLC (Fero, 1994) it is calculated that Aig = 0.1628 + 
0.0099, which gives an estimate 


sin? 0, = 0.2292 + 0.0013. 
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This estimate does not depend on the ratio M,,/M;, since the WF bosons are not 
involved. 

At CERN and at a previous ete~ collider at DESY in Hamburg the electron 
beams had no longitudinal polarisation. Nevertheless if a Z boson is formed its spin 
is aligned with the direction of the electron beam with probability proportional to 
[2 sin? @,,]*, and anti-aligned with probability proportional to [cos 26,]’, giving it 
a mean polarisation in the direction of the beam of — Arr. 

When the Z decays to a lepton—antilepton pair, the direction of the lepton is 
correlated with the direction of the Z spin. The polarisation of the Z therefore gives 
a forward—backward asymmetry in the angular distribution of the leptons. 

The competing process of lepton production through the electromagnetic interac- 
tion does give asymmetrical angular distribution. The observed asymmetry depends 
on the interference between Z and y processes, and is energy dependent. Figure 13.5 
shows the angular distribution of leptons with respect to the electron beam distri- 
bution at a centre of mass energy E = 30 GeV (which is below M2). This data was 
taken at DESY and gave an estimate of sin’ 0, = 0.212 + 0.014. This is another 
impressive confirmation of the overall consistency of the Weinberg—Salam theory. 


Problems 


13.1 W= bosons are produced when a beam of high energy protons is in head-on col- 
lision with a beam of antiprotons. The W boson momenta are strongly aligned 
with the beams. The transverse component of momentum given to the W is small. 
Neglecting this component, and assuming that in the W rest frame there is an 
isotropic distribution of decay products, show that in a decay to a charged lepton 
and a neutrino, the root mean square transverse lepton momentum is approximately 
M,,/V6 = 33 GeV. 

Events with large transverse momenta are rare, and their observation allows W 
production to be identified. (Note that the transverse momenta are unchanged by a 
Lorentz boost of the W in the beam direction.) 


13.2 From the interaction term in (12.23) of the Z boson with an electron—positron pair, 
show that in head-on unpolarised ete~ collisions, the probability of the Z boson 
spin being aligned with the electron beam is proportional to (2 sin? Ow) s and of 
being antialigned is proportional to (cos 28w)°. 


13.3 Neglecting lepton mass terms, obtain the partial widths (13.2), (13.3) and (13.4). 
13.4 Recalculate (13.3), taking cos6, = M,,/M,. 
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The electromagnetic and weak interactions of quarks 


In the Standard Model it is the quarks’ colour that is the source of their strong 
interaction. In this chapter we shall consider only the electromagnetic and weak 
interactions of quarks, and colour will not enter. The theory will be constructed in 
close analogy with the electroweak theory for leptons set out in Chapter 12. The 
theory for quarks is not as well founded in experiment as the theory for leptons. 
This is because quarks cannot be isolated from hadrons. Experiments can only 
be performed on composite quark systems, and the basic Lagrangian density is 
obscured at low energies by the strong interactions. At higher energies, and espe- 
cially through the hadronic decays of the Z bosons, the electroweak physics of the 
isolated quarks can to some extent be discerned. In Chapter 15 some of the relevant 
experimental data on these decays will be described. 


14.1 Construction of the Lagrangian density 


At low energies, the model has to describe decays like 
n> pte +Ve 
or, at quark level, 
d —> ute +V. 
This decay is mediated by the W boson. Comparing it with muon decay, 
E Vy te” + Ve, 


which is also mediated by the W boson, suggests that the left-handed components 
u, and d, of the quark fields should be put together in an SU(2) doublet, 


= uL 
L= Cy. (14.1) 
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while up and dp are, like vp and er, unchanged by SU(2) transformations. We shall 
see that this simple assignment would be correct if Nature had provided us with 
only one type of up quark, and only one type of down quark. 

With such an assignment there is no freedom in the construction of the weak inter- 
action. There is only one way to make the dynamical part of the quark Lagrangian 
density gauge invariant. The coupling to the field W,, is uniquely determined by 
SU(2) symmetry and the coupling to the field B, is fixed by the quark electric 
charges: 2e/3 on the u quark, —e/3 on the d quark. Hence 


Zay = L'il, + Cigo/2)Wy + (igi /6) ByulL 
+ pkoMild, + (2ig,/3)B, Jur 
+dio"i[d, — (igi /3)Bylde. (14.2) 
where g2 sinOdy = gı COS Oy = e. 


To conform with the transformation laws (11.4b) and (11.6) on the gauge fields, 
the U(1) x SU(2) transformation of the quark fields must be 


L > Se" OP un, 
inesi = e7400 uR, 
dg —> dg! = e8 Odg. (14.3) 


Using (11.17) and (11.29), £ 
A, and becomes 


dyn Can be written in terms of the fields Wis Z,, and 


FE te ag) Oe Le Oe BE T A y7 le wt 
— ——_ cos 26,,) Zu, —=———_ 
e = igy | . 3 °  3sin26y  /2sing, ” 
dyn 5 HO 1 ie ie ie L 
—— W, 9—4, —- (2 + cos 26w) Z 
J2sindé, #3 “  3sin20w wets 
2i 2i 
tuoi 3, + Au z > tan A Zs ur (14.4) 
+dioti a, = ŠA; $ 5 tan O25 di 


However, the Standard Model postulates three families, or generations, of quarks. 
We therefore introduce three left-handed SU(2) doublets: 


tency 
dui)’ \di2)? \ di)’ 


and six right-handed singlets: up, dri; UR2, dR2; UR3, dr3. For amore compact nota- 
tion we shall denote these by 


i= tae ede withk = 1,2,3. 
dik 
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As in the lepton case, we take the dynamical part of the total quark Lagrangian as 
a sum: 


3 


2 ayn(quark) = $ Layn (Ux, dy). (14.5) 
k=1 


14.2 Quark masses and the Kobayashi-Maskawa mixing matrix 


To retain renormalisability we must retain gauge symmetry, and give mass to the 
quarks by coupling to the Higgs field as in Chapter 12 where we gave mass to the 
leptons. For the dx quarks this is straightforward. The most general form we might 
consider that preserves the gauge symmetries is 


rig (dD = — D> [GY (L}®)dej + Gdh (SLD), (14.6) 


as we discussed in the lepton case in Section 12.6. After the symmetry breaking of 
the Higgs field ®, this gives the mass term for the d-type quarks: 


Lass) = -p [G}d];dr; + Ged dui]. (14.7) 


A priori, Gi is an arbitrary 3 x 3 complex matrix. As we remarked in Section 
12.6, such a matrix can always be put into real diagonal form with the help of two 
unitary matrices, so that we can write 


pG? = Di m“Dg. 


where mf 


is areal diagonal matrix, and Dy, Dr are unitary matrices. If the diagonal 
elements are distinct, as appears experimentally to be the case, Di, Dr are unique, 


except that both may be multiplied on the left by the same phase-factor matrix 


e% 0 0 
0 e@ o ‘ (14.8) 
0 0 eles 


In the Standard Model as set out in Chapter 12, the neutrinos were taken to have 
zero mass. However, for the u-type quarks, which are here making up a left-handed 
doublet, we need a mass term. For this purpose we introduce the 2 x 2 matrix in 


SU(2) space 
g= (8m 4B) _ 0 1l 
© Nesa esp) \-1 0)' 


A suitable SU(2) invariant expression which we can construct from the doublets ® 
and L; is (T E Li), where PT = (®4, ®p) is the transpose of ® (Problem 14.3). 
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We then take 
Liges) = -X [Gi (L} e B*)ug; — Gi uk (Ge L;)] (14.9) 


ij 
where G}, is another complex 3x3 matrix. On symmetry breaking, this gives the 
u-quarks mass term 


Lass U) = —b0 X [G} ul; ur; + Gi*upjuri], (14.10) 
which is, as we might expect, similar to (14.7), and likewise preserves the gauge 
symmetries. It can be brought into real diagonal form in a similar way: 

pG" = U_'m"Up, 


where U, and Up are unitary matrices, and m” is diagonal. 
U, and Up may be both multiplied on the left by a phase factor matrix, say 


ae) 0 
0 eh o 
(0) (0) eP 


The theory is most directly described in terms of the ‘true’ quark fields, for which 


the mass matrices are diagonal, so that we define the six quark fields: 
' = Dudu, dh, = Dpijdpj, 

qt L jdij dry Rij Rj (14.11) 

Wy; = ULijuLj, UR; = URijr;- 


The quark mass contribution to £ becomes: 
3 
nass (quarks) = — X [m$ (ddp; + dy ;) + mp (uy! Up; ce wilt) | 
i=1 
(14.12a) 
We identify the Dirac spinors 


f: 1 $ 
uli uin Ur 3 
1 2 1 z f 
UR UR UR3 


with the u, c and t quarks, respectively, and the Dirac spinors 


dri) \ deo} \ aes 


with the d, s and b quarks, so that we might rewrite (14.12a) as 
2 as(quarks) = — [mt (dider + didi) + m"(ulug + ubur)] 
— |m" (sisr + spst) + m°(cÌcr + chet) | 
—[m> (bibr + bibi) + m' (titr + thtr)]. (14.12b) 


The terms in (14.12b) correspond to six Dirac fermions. 
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We have dropped the primes, and for the remainder of the book u and dg, for 
k= 1, 2, 3, will denote true quark fields. 

In the £,,,, given by (14.2) and (14.5), the ‘diagonal’ terms do not mix u-type and 
d-type quarks and are invariant under the unitary transformations (14.11). However, 
the terms that arise from the off-diagonal elements of the matrix W,,, mix u and d 
quarks through their coupling to the W~ boson fields, and these terms are profoundly 
changed. 

The diagonal terms give £ Dirac and £,. that parallel the expressions (12.12) and 
(12.23) of the lepton theory of Chapter 12. The complete electroweak Lagrangian 
density for the quarks is 


2, = E pitas F gz + Lyw + Loy 


where 


L pias = X [ML Fi {ð + ie/3)A Jur; + uRjo"i (8, + i(2e/3)A,,}uRi| 


Į 


+ [dl ,e"i (8, —i(e/3)A, Jai + dh,o"i (8, — i(e/3)A,}dei] + £ 


‘qmass 
(14.13) 
Lo, = D|- Te nOA, sn) Z — (4/3) sin? Ow) 
+ul.ot URi (= sin, soa) 245 Zaz sin? Ow 
+d) a" au (= AOE aa) Z(1 — (2/3) sin? 6) 
— dijo"dpi 0 14.14 
a aao Hg sin’ | m 
In the £,,,, part of the Lagrangian density, the terms 
e 
— ——__ u é"d W? + di,õ Fui W, |, 
/2 sin 0w dla Li Ati Lig ML i] 
when written in terms of the ‘true’ quark fields given by (14.11), become 
Vaa Vas Vib od, 
= -— (ujel i) | Va Va Veo} (arsi | wit 
qw j Et i it 14.15 
ide Va Vs Vo) \éby ee 


+ Hermitian conjugate, 


where V = UDI. 

Since the product of two unitary matrices is unitary, V is a 3 x 3 unitary 
matrix. The elements of V are not determined within the theory. It is in this 
matrix that another four of the parameters of the Standard Model reside. An 
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n x n unitary matrix is specified by n? parameters (Appendix A), so we appar- 
ently have nine parameters to be measured experimentally. However, five of these 
can be absorbed into the non-physical phases of the quark fields, through the phase- 
factor matrices associated with Dy (see (14.8)) and UL. (There are five, rather than 
six, non-physical phases since only phase differences appear in V. For example 
Vaa = exp[i(Bu — aa)] VQ.) 

When the quark phase factors have been extracted, the resulting matrix V° is 
dependent on four physical parameters. It is called the Kobayashi-Maskawa (KM) 
matrix (Kobayashi and Maskawa, 1973). 


14.3 The parameterisation of the KM matrix 


A 3 x 3 rotation matrix is also a unitary matrix. A more general unitary matrix 
can be constructed as a product of rotation matrices and unitary matrices made up 
of phase factors. There is no unique parameterisation of the KM matrix by this 
method. That advocated by the Particle Data Group is 


1 0 0 e2 0 0 c3 0 s3 
V= 0 C23 S23 0 ; 0 0 1 0 
0 =s3 c3 0 er —513 0 cy 
eid/2 : i s2 0 
x 10 oe c2 0 
0 ; ip 0 1 
C12€13 $12C13 s137" 
= iô iô 
= | —512C23 — C128238$13€° C12C23 — S12823813€" $23C13 
iô iô 
S128523 — C12C23813€" —C12823 — S12C23813€° C2313 


(14.16) 


where cj; = cos 6;;, si; = sin 0;j. The four parameters are the three rotation angles 
012, 023, 013, and the phase ô. 

Evidently, if sı3 = Oor sinô = 0 then V is real. Less evidently, if s12 = 0 then 
V is made real by redefining the quark fields 


ebu; > ui, ed, > d), 
and if s23 = O then V is made real by redefining 


eu, > uz, ed > ds, 


as the reader may verify. 
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A general redefinition of the quark phases, 
di > eidi, u; > eiu;, 
will change the matrix elements of V by 
V; > ella, (14.17) 


Using this freedom, the three rotation angles can be chosen all to lie in the first 
quadrant. 

Jarlskog (1985) gives an important necessary and sufficient condition for deter- 
mining whether, given a unitary matrix V, it is possible to make it real by such 
changes. She considers the imaginary part of any one of the nine products, 
Vi; VaV Vz, withi A kand j Æ l, for example 


Im (Vii V2 V% VŠ) = J say. (14.18) 


J is invariant under a general phase change (14.17), so that if J is not zero then it 
cannot be made so, and hence V cannot be made real. All nine quantities are equal 
to + J. In the parameterisation of equation (14.16), 


J= €12€73€235 128 13823 sin ô. (14.19) 


(The conditions already obtained for the reality of the KM matrix are contained in 
the condition J = 0.) 

Having fixed the KM matrix there remains only one global U(1) symmetry which 
leaves it unchanged. All six quark fields, left and right, can be multiplied by the 
same phase factor. As a consequence, only the total quark number current and hence 
the total quark number is conserved. At the macroscopic level this is observed as 
baryon number conservation. 


14.4 CP symmetry and the KM matrix 


We shall now show that, if the KM matrix cannot be made real by a redefinition 
of the quark phases, the Standard Model does not have CP (change conjugation, 
parity) symmetry. 

We saw in Section 12.5 that the Weinberg—Salam electroweak theory is invariant 
under the CP operation. Similarly, CP is a symmetry of every term in the Standard 
Model of the weak and electromagnetic interactions of quarks, except for those 
terms that give the interaction between the quarks and the W bosons. These are the 
terms that involve the KM matrix. 

The CP transforms of the W fields are defined in equation (12.32): 


weer = W5, wter = W7, 
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and the quark fields transform like all fermion fields: 
a? = —io’qi, aR” = io? gp. 


To show how CP symmetry is violated, we consider the terms (14.15), which we 
write as 


(—e/V2 sin 0w) > Le jo" Vid Wi + de" ViiuiW, | 
Gg eer neh) 
Replacing the fields by their CP transforms gives 


(—e/V2sin Oy) X [~un (6) Vid" W; — dE") Vint Wr] 


where, as in Section 12.5, we have used the results 


(07) = 1, o-a'o2 = —(oŻ)". 
On transposing this expression with respect to the spinor indices we introduce a 
minus sign from the anticommuting fermion fields, and obtain the CP transformed 


expression 


(— —e//2 sin Oy) el dy je" VijuiiW,, + dj, OV “di; W, Als 


i,j 


This is the same as the original term if and only if V;; is real for all ¿, j. 

Experimental evidence for the breakdown of CP symmetry first became apparent 
in 1964, in the decay of the K? (ds) meson. We shall discuss this decay and its 
implications in Chapter 18, where we consider what is known experimentally about 
the parameters of the KM matrix. It is an interesting fact that CP-violating effects 
in the Standard Model are proportional to J. 


14.5 The weak interaction in the low energy limit 


Combining the results of Chapter 12 (equation (12.18)) with those of the present 
chapter (equation (14.15)), we have the complete interaction of the W bosons with 
all the fermions, both leptons and quarks, of the Standard Model: 


Lwin = (—e/V2sin Oy) [jiw + j* Wr] 


p= > el 6M uy + Da jõ Ui Vi (i = u,c,t; j = d, s, b). (14.20) 


leptons 
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Note that we have suppressed colour indices in this chapter. The labels i,j on the 
quark spinors in (14.15) carry with them implied colour indices which are also 
summed over. 

By eliminating the W field as in Section 12.2, we obtain the low energy effective 
interaction 


Lowe = —2V2Gp jij". (14.21) 


For example, the part of this effective interaction which is basically responsible for 
all nuclear B decays involves the electron field and the u and d quarks (i = j = 1): 


OIG: [eur oMerd) "aL v| 


e 


+ Hermitian conjugate (14.22) 


That part of the effective interaction responsible for the decay K? > 
mn (5 > u + āū + d)is 


Lee = ~2V2G¢[ gus, 6" urul od, VŠ Vaal. (14.23) 


We have also the complete interaction of the Z boson with all the fermions. 
Combining (12.23) with (14.14) gives 


— neutral), Z” 14.24 
Lyin on aon t Dy ( ) 


where 


(neutral) = y [vi ő fv — cos(20w)el õ"er 


leptons 


+2 sin? Oweko"er] 
4 4 
+5 Brace (1 R sin? a) — upjo" uri E sin? a.) 


2 2 
— dt 6" dy; (1 >g sin? a.) + dh.o" di G sin? a.) ¢ 


By eliminating the Z field, we obtain the low energy effective interaction 


Lett = — ( Gr/ V2) Grenad jneura)”. (14.25) 
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Problems 


Verify that the transformations (14.3) along with (11.4b) and (11.6) leave £ 
invariant. 


dyn 


Obtain Ly (equation (14.14)) from (14.4). 
Show that (® £ L) is an SU(2) invariant. (Show that UTs U = e det(U)) 


Write down the interaction Lagrangian density between the quark fields and the 
Higgs field, which appears in (14.6) and (14.9). 
Estimate the coupling constant c; between the Higgs field and the top quark. 


Which terms in (14.20) and (14.21) are responsible for the meson decays 
Kt (u5) > wt + vp, 

D* (cd) > K? (ds) + et + ve, 

Bt (ub) —> D? (Gu) + n+ (ud)? 


Sketch appropriate quark diagrams. 


There are no ‘flavour changing neutral currents’, i.e. there are no terms in the neutral 
current of (14.24) that involve a change of quark flavour. Draw Feynman diagrams 
from higher orders of perturbation theory that simulate the flavour changing neutral 
current decays 


bosty, bostet+e. 


15 
The hadronic decays of the Z and W bosons 


In Chapter 13 we described the results on the leptonic decays of the Z boson, 
obtained from experiments using ete” colliders. These results are in striking agree- 
ment with the predictions of the Weinberg—Salam electroweak model. In this chap- 
ter, we shall consider some of the wealth of data that has been accumulated at 
CERN and SLAC on the hadronic decays of the Z, and we shall find equally strik- 
ing agreement between experiment and theory. 


15.1 Hadronic decays of the Z 


In the Standard Model, a hadronic decay of the Z is most likely to be triggered by 
an initial decay to a quark—antiquark pair. The subsequent hadrons produced are 
mostly confined to two jets, back-to-back in the Z rest frame and made up of stable, 
or long lived, particles (see Fig. 15.1). The precise details of the processes involved 
in the creation of a jet are not fully understood. 

The momentum of a jet may be defined as the total momentum of the particles 
associated with it, and may be presumed to be equal to the momentum of the 
initiating quark or antiquark. The Z has sufficient rest energy to decay to any quark— 
antiquark pair other than a tt pair, but it has so far not been possible to identify jets 
as arising specifically from u, d or s quarks, or their antiquarks. However, many 
b quark jets can be identified with some confidence from the recognition of B 
mesons (bū, bd), which have a high probability of being produced in b quark jets, 
and a low probability of being produced in other jets. Similarly, B mesons are used 
to identify b jets. The observation of charmed hadrons in jets has likewise been 
used to identify jets arising from c quarks and ¢ antiquarks. 

Associating the observed jets with the initiating quarks, comparisons can be 
made with the Standard Model predictions of Z decay rates to quark—antiquark 
pairs. We shall first consider the decay of a Z that is in a definite spin state. The 
interaction Lagrangian (14.4) has the same form for the d, s and b quarks, and in 
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Figure 15.1 A Z hadronic decay recorded by the OPAL detector at CERN. The 
charged particle tracks can be seen in the inner region. The dark bands around 
the outer circle indicate the angular distribution of energy deposited in the outer 
calorimeter. The figure gives a projection of the event onto a plane perpendicular 
to the beam axis (see Dydak (1990)). 


the lowest order of perturbation theory gives a differential decay rate into a dydx 
pair (d; = d, d2 = s, d3 = b) 
dr(dydy) _ 3GpMz° 
dcos@ 32/27 


2 2 
ie 3 sin? B) (1 — cos 6)? 


2 2 
+ (5 sin’ a) a so , (15.1) 


where 0 is the angle between the direction of the dg quark momentum and the 
direction of the Z spin. Similarly, the decay rate to a uū or cē pair is 


drü 3GpMz> 4 i 
C GE N (pa gins | eo 
dcos 32/27 3 


4 2 
es (5 sin Pe) (1 + cos J i (15.2) 
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The colour factor of 3 is included in these rates. Terms in m,/Mz are neglected. 
Integrating over 0 gives the total decay rates 


L Seke | Aiea 8.4 | 
I\(d,d;) = 1 — =sin* w + = sin" Ow | = 0.3677 GeV, 15.3 
(ddz) A 3 9 (15.3) 
GrM;?> 8 32 
rūp = Z f — | sin? 6, + — sint a| = 0.2853 GeV. (15.4) 
44/27 3 9 


These numbers are obtained taking sin? 6, = 0.2315 (see Section 11.4). Adding 
the decay rates to all pairs gives a total decay rate 


Tag = 1.6737 GeV. 


This lowest order calculation is in quite good agreement with the experimental total 
hadronic decay rate, which is 


V experiment = 1.741 + 0.006 GeV. 


At the high energy of the Z boson, the effects of the strong interaction can be 
estimated with some confidence (Chapter 17). When additional gluon radiation is 
taken into account, the theoretical "gg is modified by a factor f = 1.038, and gives 


T theoretical = IV = 1.737 GeV, 


in very close agreement with experiment. 

The identification of bb jets and (less precisely) cē jets enables these partial 
decay modes also to be compared with the Standard Model. The estimates from 
experiment are 


T(bb) = 0.385 + 0.006 GeV, 
T(ct) = 0.275 + 0.025 GeV. 


The Standard Model values, (15.3) and (15.4) corrected by the factor f, are 


T (bb) (theoretical) = 0.3817 GeV, 
T (ce) (theoretical) = 0.2961 GeV. 


The agreement between theory and experiment is satisfactory. 


15.2 Asymmetry in quark production 


We noted in Section 13.6 that the SLC electron beam can be polarised to produce 
Z bosons with a much higher degree of polarisation than those produced at CERN 
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by unpolarised beams. From (15.1) there is a forward—backward asymmetry, with 
respect to the Z spin direction, in the angular distribution of b quarks in a bb pair 
produced by Z decay, given by 
AY VO<6 <27/2)-V(/2 <6 <r) 
Tr TO<0<2/2)+l(n/2 <0 <n) 
o3 1 — (4/3) sin? Ay, 
~ 4 ( — (4/3) sin? Ay + (8/9) sint x) 


Taking sin? 6, = 0.2315 gives AT /T = —0.7016. At the peak of the Z mass dis- 
tribution electromagnetic interference effects are very small, and one can expect a 
forward—backward asymmetry in the b quark jets relative to the electron beam direc- 
tion. Measurements of b quark jets at SLC give a value of AT = —0.630 + 0.075 
(Prescott, 1996). 

At LEP the Zs produced in ete™ collisions are polarised along the direction of 
the electron beam with polarisation P, to give a forward—backward asymmetry of 
b quark jets with respect to the electron beam direction of 


Ab per 
FB —_ r’ 


From Section 13.6, taking sin? 0w = 0.2315 gives P = — Arr = —0.148, so that 


Ałp(theory) = 0.104. 
The experimental value (Renton, 1996) is 
A} (experimental) = 0.0997 + 0.0031. 
The corresponding numbers for the c quark jets are 


Afp(theory) = 0.0719, 
Afg(experimental) = 0.0729 + 0.0058. 


Again the Standard Model and experiment are in accord. 

A significant aspect of these asymmetry measurements is that an assignment of 
the right-handed rather than the left-handed quark fields to the SU(2) doublet would 
lead to an asymmetry of opposite sign. (The total widths would be unaffected.) The 
results vindicate the left-handed assignment. 


15.3 Hadronic decays of the W~ 


The ee~ colliders give a clean source of Z bosons, but there is as yet no clean 
source of W~ bosons. Consequently the experimental data on W~ decays is less 
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precise than that for Z decay. The hadronic decays of a W~ are, in its rest frame, 
like those of the Z: principally into two back-to-back jets, which are interpreted as 
the signatures of the initiating quark—antiquark pairs. 

Consider for example the decay of the W* to a quark u; (u; = u, u2 = c) and an 
antiquark d; (dı = d, dz = 5, d; = b). The coupling of the W* to the quark fields is 
given by 2w (equation (14.15)), and depends on the elements V;; of the Kobayashi— 
Maskawa matrix. In the lowest order of perturbation theory, and neglecting quark 
masses, the differential decay rate to a pair u;d; is 


dri; 3GrMw 
dcos@ 16/27 


where @ is the angle between the direction of the u; momentum and the direction 
of the W+ spin. Integrating over 0 gives the total decay rate 


GrM,,° 
2/20 


There is no data that resolves both initiating quark jets, so that we have no infor- 


IV; (d — cos 6)’, (15.5) 


r(wt > u;d;) = 


[V;;|? = (0.677 + 0.006)|V;;|? GeV. (15.6) 


mation from W decay on individual components of the KM matrix. However, we 
can sum over j, and since the KM matrix is unitary 


3 3 3 
Yv =Y VV =J VyVat =1 fori=1,2,3. 
j=l j=l j=l 


Then summing over the possible u;, the u and c quarks, and including the factor f, 
we have 


GrMw f 
J/2n 


This value is in close agreement with the observed hadronic decay rate of the W*: 


T(all possible qq’ pairs) = = 1.41 + 0.008 GeV. 


T (hadronic) = 1.44 + 0.04 GeV. 


Also, c quark jets can be identified with some confidence. From the above we would 
expect 


Tall ible cq’ pai 
(all possible cq’ pairs) 05 


T(all possible qq! pairs) — 
close to the measured value 0.51 + 0.08. 
In conclusion, it would seem that we have no reason to doubt the efficacy of the 


Standard Model in describing the interactions of the Z and W~ bosons with both 
leptons and quarks. The details of the KM matrix V;; remain undetermined by these 
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experiments, but it does pass two tests of unitarity. We have to rely on lower energy 
hadron physics to investigate the KM matrix more thoroughly, as will be discussed 


in Chapter 18. 


Problems 


15.1 Obtain the decay rates (15.3), (15.4) and (15.6). Note that quark masses have been 
neglected in these expressions (cf. Problem 13.3). 
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The theory of strong interactions: quantum 
chromodynamics 


The basic features of the quark model of hadrons were set out in Chapter 1. Quarks 
carry a colour index, and interact with the gluon fields which mediate the strong 
interaction. 

We have seen that in the Standard Model the electromagnetic interaction and 
the weak interaction are well described by gauge theories. In the Standard Model 
the strong interaction also is described by a gauge theory. In this chapter we show 
how this is done. The theory is known as quantum chromodynamics (QCD) and 
has the remarkable property that in the theory quarks are confined, as appears to be 
the case experimentally (Section 1.4). In this chapter we concentrate exclusively 
on the strong interaction. The electromagnetic and weak interactions of quarks are 
neglected. 


16.1 A local SU (3) gauge theory 


In QCD, we have three fields for each flavour of quark. These are put into so-called 
colour triplets. For example the u quark is associated with the triplet 


where ur, Ug, Up are four-component Dirac spinors, and the subscripts r, g, b label 
the colour states (red, green, blue, say). 
We then postulate that the theory is invariant under a local SU(3) transformation 


q— q = Uq (16.1a) 


where q is any quark triplet, and U is any space- and time-dependent element of 
the group SU(3). The mathematical steps follow those of the SU(2) theory of the 
weak interaction of leptons. We introduce a 3 x 3 matrix gauge field G,,, which 
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is the analogue of the matrix field W,, of the electroweak theory. Under an SU(3) 
transformation, 


G, > G,’ = UGLU’ + G/g)(8,U)U'. (16.1b) 
We define 
Dud = (8, + igG,)q. (16.2) 
It follows that under a local SU(3) transformation 
D,'q = UD,q (16.3) 


where D,,'q’ = (0, +igG,,')q’'. The parameter g that appears in these equations is 
the strong coupling constant. 

G,, is taken to be Hermitian and traceless, like W,, in the electroweak theory, 
and hence it can be expressed in terms of the eight matrices 4, set out in Appendix 
B, Section B.7: 


ee 
Gu = 5 So Gt ha (16.4) 
a=1 
where the coefficients G//(x) are eight real independent gluon gauge fields. (The 


factor 5 is conventional.) 
The Yang—Mills construction (cf. Section 11.2), 


Giv = 0,,G, — 0,G, + ig(G,G, — G,G,,), (16.5) 
leads to the result that, under SU(3) transformations of the form (16.1b), 
G, = UG, U*. (16.6) 
The gluon Lagrangian density is taken to be 
1 
Lamon = —5 MiG G]. (16.7) 
It follows from (16.16) and the cyclic invariance of the trace that 2,),,, is gauge 
invariant. 
We can expand G,» in terms of its ‘components’, 
1 8 
Gw = 5 SG hai (16.8) 
a=1 


using equation (B.27) of Appendix B. Hence, using also the property (B.28), that 
Tr(Aghp) = 2ap, 
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the gluon Lagrangian density becomes 
1 8 
Panon = -7 SC Ge (16.9) 
a=1 


The quark Lagrangian density is taken to be of the standard Dirac form (equation 
(7.7)): 
6 
Louark =< qriy "(Ou + igG,.)q¢ z m QQ yl, (16.10) 
f=1 
where the sum is over all flavours of quark and my are the ‘true’ quark masses 
defined in Section 14.2. auntie is evidently invariant under an SU(3) transformation 
(using (16.3)). The reader should note here the very compact notation that has 
been developed: as well as the explicit sum over flavours, there are sums over 
colour indices and sums over the indices of the four-component Dirac spinor and y 
matrices. It is perhaps instructive for the reader to write out the expression in full. 
The total strong interaction Lagrangian density is 


Pong = Dice + Louark: (16.11) 


The eight gluon gauge fields have no mass terms. There is no direct coupling of 
the gluon fields to the Higgs field. The Higgs field is relevant in that it gives mass 
to the quarks. The field equations follow from Hamilton’s principle of stationary 
action. For the six quark triplets we easily obtain (cf. Section 5.5) 


(iy“D, — m pqr = 0. (16.12) 


For the eight gluon fields, variation of the Lagrangian density with respect to the 
field G$ gives (cf. Section 4.2) 


IG = j” (16.13) 
where 
J” = glfabcG4 G” + ` sy” Aa/2)q/1. (16.14) 
f 
Here fabe are the SU(3) structure constants, defined by 
[Aas Ab] = Aap — AbAg = 2i 5 Jabcàc. (16.15) 
c=1 


(See Appendix B, Section B.7.) Their appearance here stems from the definition 
(16.5) of G wv. 
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Since G“” = —G” it follows that 
Oyj“ =0, (16.16) 


and we have eight conserved currents. These are the Noether currents, which are a 
consequence of the SU(3) symmetry taken as a global symmetry. We therefore have 
eight constants of the motion, associated with the time-independent operators 


QO" = J jax. (16.17) 


The field equations, and in particular the gluon field equations, are non-linear, 
like the equations of the electroweak theory. It is clear from (16.14) that both the 
quarks and the gluon fields themselves contribute to the currents j“” which are the 
sources of the gluon fields. The quarks interact through the mediation of the gluon 
fields; the gluon fields are also self-interacting. 

Since the gluon fields are massless we might anticipate colour forces to be long 
range, which appears inconsistent with the short range of the strong interaction. 
However, the fields are known to be confining on a length scale greater than about 
107!5 m = 1 fm: neither free quarks nor free ‘gluons’ have ever been observed. 

In the electroweak theory, the ‘free field’ approximation in which all coupling 
constants are set to zero is the basis for the successful perturbation calculations we 
have seen in the preceding chapters. The free field approximation for quarks and 
gluons is not a good starting point for calculations in QCD, except on the scale of 
very small distances (< 0.1 fm) or very high energies ( > 10 GeV). For low energy 
physics, the equations of the theory are analytically highly intractable. Even the 
vacuum state is characterised by complicated field configurations that have so far 
defied analysis. There is no analytical proof of confinement. Confinement is not dis- 
played in perturbation theory, but numerical simulations demonstrate convincingly 
that QCD has this necessary property for an acceptable theory. 


16.2 Colour gauge transformations on baryons and mesons 


Since colour symmetry plays such an important part in the theory of strong interac- 
tions, it is natural to ask why it is not readily apparent in the particles, baryons and 
mesons, formed from quarks by the strong interaction. Here we attempt to answer 
that question. 

In Section 1.4 we asserted that baryons are essentially made up of three quarks, 
and mesons are essentially quark—antiquark pairs. We shall denote a three-quark 
state in which quark 1 is in colour state i, quark 2 is in colour state j, and quark 3 is 
in colour state k by |i, j, k}, and take the colour indices to be the numbers 1, 2, 3. 
We have suppressed all other aspects (position, spin, flavour) of the quarks. In 
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Section 1.7 we saw that the Pauli principle required baryon states to be antisym- 
metric in the interchange of colour indices. The only antisymmetric combination 
of colour states we can construct is 


|state) = (1/V6)eijxli, j, k), (16.18) 


where €;;jg is defined by: 


€123 = £231 = €312 = — £132 = —8321 = — 6213 = 1, 


and ¢;;, = 0 if any two of i j, k are the same. (1/ 4/6) is a normalisation factor. 

How does this state transform under a colour SU(3) transformation? We restrict 
the discussion to a global (space- and time-independent) transformation, since a 
baryon is an object extended in space. We consider the quark fields to be trans- 
formed by q — q’ = Uq. In quantum field theory, these fields destroy quarks 
and create antiquarks. It follows that under the transformation the baryon state 
(16.18) will transform as | state) — | state)’ = (1/V6)|a,b,c) UZ UZ URS €ijx. But 
€1jeU GU, U k = Eqp- det U* = £apbc, since the determinant of an SU(3) matrix 
is 1. Thus we have the important result that under an SU(3) transformation, 
|state)’ = |state). The transformation of the state is a trivial multiplication by unity. 
The state is said to be a colour singlet. 

Turning now to the mesons, we denote a state of a quark, colour i, and an 
antiquark of colour j by |i, j}. Again, we have suppressed all other aspects of the 
quarks. Meson states are linear combinations 


|mesons) = (1/3)(|1, 1) + |2, 2) + 13, 3)). (16.19) 
Under an SU(3) transformation, 
|meson) — |meson)’ = (1/V3)|a, b)U*Upi. 
But Už Up; = Uni}, = ap, so that 
|meson)’ = |meson). 


The meson states, like the baryon states, are colour singlets. 

In the quark model, we see that colour transformations have no effect on the 
observed particles. It can also be shown that the eight gluon colour operators Q*, 
defined by (16.17), give zero when they act on these states. Thus the SU(3) symmetry 
is well hidden by Nature: the particles are blind to the transformation of colour 
symmetry. These observations can be related to lattice QCD, in which calculations 
indicate that all the allowed states of the theory have this property. 
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16.3 Lattice QCD and asymptotic freedom 


Numerical simulations of QCD replace continuous space-time by a finite but large 
four-dimensional space and time lattice of points. The quark and gluon fields are 
only defined at these points. Sophisticated computer programs have been written 
that are capable of handling the lattice. Gluon fields are commuting boson fields. 
The quark fields are anticommuting fermion fields and pose a technically much 
more difficult numerical problem. In fact the first lattice calculations were done 
neglecting all quark fields, even those of the light u and d quarks, and thus excluding 
all effects of virtual quark pair creation and annihilation. In this so-called quenched 
approximation the Lagrangian density it taken to be the £,),,,, of (16.9). £ 
displays confinement at distances greater than about a fermi. 

At shorter distances, less than about 0.2 fermi, both Zuon and the full QCD 
Lagrangian density display another important property, known as asymptotic free- 
dom. The effective strong interaction coupling constant becomes so small at short 
distances that quarks and gluons can be considered as approximately free, and their 
interactions can be treated in perturbation theory. 

To set the scene for the discussion of the effective ‘running’ strong interaction 
coupling constant, we first discuss the case of electromagnetism. 

At atomic distances ~ 10~!° m, the electrostatic interaction between an electron 
and a positron is given by the Coulomb energy V (r) = —e*/4zrr. In the lowest order 
of perturbation theory, the amplitude for electron—positron Coulomb scattering is 
proportional to the Fourier transform V(Q7) of V(r), 


gluon 


V(Q’) = J Virje'2"d?r = —e?°/ 0°, (16.20) 


where Q is the momentum transfer in the centre of mass system. 

In QED, this result is modified by quantum corrections: virtual et e~ pairs created 
from the vacuum are polarised by the electric field of a charge, so that its measured 
charge at atomic distances is a ‘bare’ charge screened by virtual ete~ pairs. At 
short distances the screening is reduced, so that the effective charge is greater. Per- 
turbation calculations in QED that include vacuum polarisation effects (Fig. 16.1) 
show that at large Q?, (16.20) is modified to 


2 
2. € : 
vo ) = Q2 E= (e2/127?) In(Q?/4m?) 


(16.21) 


where m is the electron mass. This result holds for large Q? > 4m? (but not so 
large Q? that the denominator vanishes!). Thus at large Q? we have an effective 
coupling constant 


eo’) _ (e*/4z) 
4m 1 — (e?/127?) In(Q2/4m?)’ 


a(Q?) = (16.22) 
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(a) (b) 


Figure 16.1 (a) The lowest order Feynman diagram representing single photon 
exchange. The corresponding perturbation calculation reproduces the result of 
(16.20). (b) The lowest order modification due to vacuum polarisation. Including 
this effect gives, at large Q? /m°?, the result of (16.21). 


which increases as Q? increases (or, equivalently, as we probe shorter distances). 
Because e? /127? ~ 107° the effects of vacuum polarisation are small, but in atomic 
physics they have been calculated and measured with high precision. 

Similar vacuum polarisation effects occur in QCD, but the coupling is much 
larger and the consequences are more dramatic. If the scattering of a quark and 
an antiquark is calculated to the same order of perturbation theory as that used to 
obtain (16.22), then at large Q? the effective strong coupling constant a,(Q7) is 
(see Close, 1979, p. 217) 
goa g°/4n 

4n 1 + (g?/1620?)[11 — (2/3)n¢] In(Q?/4) 


In this expression À is a parameter with the dimensions of energy that replaces 


a;(Q*) = 


(16.23) 


the electron mass appearing in QED. It is a necessary parameter associated with 
the renormalisation scheme. n¢ is the effective number of quark flavours. For very 
large Q? > (mass of the top quark)’, nz = 6, but ny is smaller at smaller Q?. The 
important point to note is that (11 — (2/3)n¢,) is a positive number. Thus, in contrast 
to what happens in QED, g(Q7) decreases as Q? increases, and this is the basis of 
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quark 


antiquark 


Figure 16.2 There are Feynman graphs similar to those of Fig. 16.1 but for gluon 
exchange between quarks and antiquarks. An additional lowest order contribution 
to vacuum polarisation is associated with this Feynman graph coming from the 
gluon self-coupling. 


asymptotic freedom. As with QED the fermions contribute with a negative sign, 
but their contribution is outweighed by the virtual gluons that contribute the num- 
ber 11. The difference is due to the presence of gluon loops in QCD (Fig. 16.2). 
This property of QCD was discovered by Gross and Wilczek (1973) and Politzer 
(1973). 

Although renormalisation seems to necessitate the introduction of a second, 
dimensioned, parameter À, the effective coupling constant is in fact dependent on 
only one parameter. We can set 


1 
g? 16r? 


1 


eal! — (2/3)n,] In A?, (16.24) 


[11 — (2/3)n,]Ind? = — 
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thus defining A, and then 


goa 4x 
4m [11 — (2/3)n] In(Q?/ A?) 


as(Q°) = (16.25) 
This remarkable feature survives in all orders of perturbation theory. Higher terms 
in the expansion of a;(Q*) are given in, for example, Particle Data Group (2005). 

A is well defined in the limit of large Q7, and it is standard practice to regard 
the one parameter A, rather than the two parameters g and A, as the fundamental 
constant of QCD, which must be determined from experiment. It is also interesting 
to note that we have replaced a dimensionless parameter g by a dimensioned one, 
A. Asymptotic freedom is displayed since a,(Q7) > 0 as Q? > oo. It is clear 
from (16.25) that perturbation theory breaks down at Q? = A’, when the effective 
coupling constant becomes infinite. Small values of Q? are associated with large 
distances, and the length scale A~! is called the confinement length. 


16.4 The quark—antiquark interaction at short distances 


In QED, single photon exchange between an electron and a positron gives the 
Coulomb potential 


a 


e? 
J V(O*)je 12" QO = — =—-, 


Arr r 


1 
MW) = Gay 
where V(Q?) = —e7/Q? and « is the fine-structure constant. In QCD perturba- 
tion theory, single photon exchange is replaced by the sum of eight single gluon 
exchanges. To lowest order, the Coulomb-like potential between a quark and an 
antiquark in a colour singlet state and at a distance r apart may be shown to be (see 
Leader and Predazzi, 1982, p. 175) 


2 2 
8 lhaij haji 4 g 
V = aD ai Aada) = —-—. 
Qco(r) 4nr3 2 2 taka) = 3 4rnr 
(16.26) 


The factor (1/3) is from the normalisation of the colour singlet state (see (16.19)). 
With quantum corrections, the effective potential at short distances becomes 


4 ds 
Vocp = -$A 
where 
a) An a(Q") ior 
ro rE Oo? dO. (16.27) 
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This is a significant result for the charmonium cē and bottomonium bb systems, 
in which the heavy quark and antiquark are slowly moving. In these systems the 
colour Coulomb energy is the main contribution to the potential energy: colour 
magnetic effects are of relative order v/c. The behaviour of a,(Q7) at large Q? 
gives the dominant contribution to Vocp(r) at small r (Problem 16.5). We shall 
return to charmonium and bottomonium in Chapter 17. 


16.5 The conservation of quarks 


In addition to the SU(3) local colour symmetry, the Lagrangian density (16.11) has 
six global U(1) symmetries: 


qf > qr = exp(icr)qp. (16.28) 


In the Standard Model these remain global and are not elevated into local gauge 
symmetries. They imply conservation of quark number for each flavour of quark. 
Thus the strong interaction does not change quark flavour. Regarding mesons and 
baryons, the Kt, for example, which can be denoted K(u5) has u quark number 
1 and s quark number —1, the proton P (uud) has u quark number 2 and d quark 
number 1. Only the weak interaction, as exemplified in weak decays, can change 
quark flavour. Including the weak interaction, and in particular that part involving 
the Kobayashi-Maskawa mixing matrix, the six U(1) symmetries reduce to one. 
Individual quark flavour numbers are not conserved, and only the overall quark 
number remains constant. 


16.6 Isospin symmetry 


The estimated masses of the u quark (1.5 MeV < m, < 4MeV) and d quark 
(4MeV < mg < 8 MeV) are small compared with those of the s quark (100 MeV < 
ms < 300 MeV) and the heavy c, b and t quarks. The masses of the u and d quarks 
are also small compared with those of the lightest hadrons: the 2° has a mass 
~ 135 MeV and the proton has a mass ~ 938 MeV. At low energies we may there- 
fore neglect all but the u and d quarks, and consider the Lagrangian density to be, 
as a first approximation, 


£a = ūiy” (3, +igG,)ut diy“(d, +igG,,)d — miu — madd (16.29) 


where here G, is the gluon field matrix, evaluated from the field equations (16.13) 
with all but the u and d quark fields neglected. The fields u and d in (16.29) 
are triplets of Dirac fermion fields; colour indices and Dirac indices have been 
suppressed. 
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We now combine the u and d fields into an isospin doublet, 


D(x) = Ea (16.30) 


and we can write 


2a = Diy“ (ð, + igG,,)D — (1/2) + ma)DD — (1/2)(my — ma)DesD 


(16.31) 
where 
3 = ic =) and D=(uty®,d'y®). 
£q 1S invariant under a global U(1) transformation 
D > D’ = exp(—ia”)D, (16.32) 
which leads (cf. Section 4.1) to the conserved quark current 
J” = Dy”D = ūy”u + dy“d. (16.33) 
It is also invariant under a global U(1) transformation 
D > D' = exp(—ia*r*)D (16.34) 
which leads to the conserved current 
J” = Dy“t’?D = ūy”u — dy“d. (16.35) 


(16.33) and (16.35) show that this Lagrangian density (16.31) conserves both u and 
d quark numbers separately. 

So-called isospin symmetry appears if we neglect the mass difference (mu — ma). 
The resulting, simplified, Lagrangian density is invariant under the global SU(2) 
transformation 


D > D' = exp(—ia*r*)D (16.36) 


where the t* are the generators of the group SU(2) (Appendix B, Section B.3). 
In addition to the conserved current (16.35) we now have also the conserved 
currents 


J” = Ďy“t'D, Jf =Dy"c’?D (16.37) 
and the corresponding time-independent quantities 


[oie dx, k=1,2,3. (16.38) 
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SU(2) transformations are equivalent to rotations in a three-dimensional “isospin 
space’. In analogy with the intrinsic angular momentum operator S = (1/2)o,, we 
define the isospin operator I = (1/2)r; then 


2 72 2 2 1 0\_1/1 1 0 
r=hf+hf+h = 3/4 (4 i> gr! oa 


A u quark state is an eigenstate of I and J; with J = 1/2, I3 = 1/2, and a d quark 
state is an eigenstate with J = 1/2, J; = —1/2. The mathematics of isospin is 
identical to the mathematics of angular momentum, and the formalism of isospin is 
very useful in understanding and classifying hadron states, as indicated in Chapter 
1. We see here its origin in QCD, with the neglect of the u — d mass difference and 
the electromagnetic and weak interactions. 


16.7 Chiral symmetry 


If we neglect entirely the quark masses, further approximate symmetries arise. These 
are of interest in particle physics. The Lagrangian density (16.31) may be written 
in terms of the left-handed and right-handed isospin doublets L = (1/2)(1 — y>)D 
and R = (1/2)(1 + y°)D. Neglecting the mass terms it becomes 


2 = Lič" (3, +igG,)L + R'io” (3, +igG,,)R. (16.39) 


L and R are now doublets of two-component spinors, and there are eight conserved 
currents: 


L'õ“L, L'õ”ttL, Ro“R, R'o”t'R, k=1,2,3. 


An important observation is that the currents L'õ”t!L and L'é“t7L couple to 
the W~ boson fields in the Lagrangian density (14.15), and appear in the effective 
Lagrangian density (14.22). The relevant quark factor in (14.15) is ul & “dy Vaa, and 
we may write 


ul õ”di = L'G"(1/2)(t! + it, 
di é"u, = Li6"(1/2)(c! — it?)L. (16.40) 


This observation gives insight into the nature of the effective Lagrangian for fp 
decay, as we shall see in Chapter 18. 
The independent symmetry transformations 


L > L’ =exp[ —i(a? +a*tO]L, ROR 
and 


R > R = exp[ — i(8? + «tc ]R, LoL 
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may be written in terms of Dirac spinors as 


D > D’ = exp[ — i(a® + a*t*)(1/2)1 — y>)]D, (16.41) 
D > D' = exp[ — i(6° + p*r*)(1/2)(1 + yD, (16.42) 


respectively. 
The eight independent symmetry operations can also be taken as 


D > D' = exp[ — i(a’° + @*r*)|D (16.43) 


which give conservation of quark number and isospin, and 


D > D = exp[ — i(p’? + B“t")y?|D (16.44) 


The last four are known as the chiral symmetries. 


16.1 


16.2 


16.3 
16.4 
16.5 


Problems 


Show that 


G4, = (8,63 — G2) — 8 Y farcG?,G. 
þe 


Using Problem 16.1, show that the gluon self-coupling terms in the Lagrangian 
density (16.9) are 


Lint = 8u GS fave G” G”) — (87/4) fave fade G?, GSG G”. 
Verify the expression (16.14) for the current j®”. 
Estimate the value of Q for which V(Q7) of equation (16.21) becomes infinite. 


From (16.27) show that 


CO 
2 2, 2 Sinx 
a;(r) = = as(x*/r ae dx. 
0 


(Note that the expression (16.25) for at, (x? / r?) is only valid for x > Ar, but for 
small r this range may be anticipated to give the main contribution to the integral.) 
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Quantum chromodynamics: calculations 


Calculations in QCD have been made in two ways: lattice simulations at low ener- 
gies, and perturbative calculations at high energies. In this chapter we outline some 
of the results obtained. 


17.1 Lattice QCD and confinement 


It was pointed out in Section 16.1 that, at low energies, a non-perturbative approach 
to QCD is needed. “Lattice QCD’ is such an approach. The gluon fields are defined 
on a four-dimensional lattice of points (n“, n)a, where a is the lattice spacing and 
the n” are integers. Field derivatives are replaced by discrete differences. This gives 
a ‘lattice regularised’ QCD. The lattice spacing corresponds to an ultraviolet cut-off, 
since wavelengths < 2a cannot be described on the lattice. A lattice does not have 
full rotational symmetry in space, but it is believed that nevertheless continuum 
QCD corresponds to the limit a —> 0. Current computing power allows lattices of 
~(36)* points. The range of the strong nuclear force is ~ 1 fm. To fit such a distance 
comfortably on the lattice, we can anticipate that we shall not want a to be much 
less than (2fm)/36 = 0.056fm (and c/a > 3.5 GeV). 

In the high energy perturbation theory described in Section 16.3, the renormal- 
isation parameter à and the dimensionless coupling parameter g are combined to 
give a single physical parameter, A, having the dimensions of energy. The rela- 
tionship between the effective coupling constant w,(Q*) and A in the lowest order 
of perturbation theory is given by (16.25). In lattice QCD, the unphysical lattice 
parameter a and the dimensionless coupling parameter g(a) combine to give a sin- 
gle physical parameter ^at, having the dimensions of energy. In the lowest order 
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of ‘lattice’ perturbation theory, as a —> 0 then g(a) > 0, 
—167 


2 =. 
eA In(a2A2,) 


(17.1) 
(see Hasenfratz and Hasenfratz, 1985). 

Aat is independent of a in the limita —> 0. This remarkable feature of the theory 
is called dimensional transmutation. 

Equation (17.1) may be compared with (16.25) with n¢ set equal to zero. It can 
be shown theoretically (Dashen and Gross, 1981) that 


A 1 
oat — constant ~ —. (17.2) 
30 


The precise value of the constant depends on the renormalisation scheme in which 
A is defined, and the number of quark flavours included. Ajai, or equivalently A, 
is to be determined from experiment. We shall see in Section 17.3 that A is known 
to be ~ 300 MeV, so that Ajay ~ 10 MeV. We can then infer from equation (17.1) 
that for a ~ 0.056 fm, the coupling constant g should be of order 1. 

Lattice QCD calculations have been made to compute the potential energy of 
a fixed quark and an antiquark in a colour singlet state, as a function of their 
separation distance. The form of this potential at short distances was discussed in 
Section 16.4. Non-perturbative lattice calculations have been made in the quenched 
approximation, excluding effects of virtual quark pair creation. 

In the lattice calculations, distances are measured in units of a, and energies in 
units of (1/a). A coupling constant g is chosen, and the quark and antiquark are 
localised on lattice sites that are spatially fixed at a distance apart of r = |n|a, where 
n is a set of three integers. The field energy E(r) generated by the quark—antiquark 
pair is computed for a sequence of separation distances, and is found to be of the 
form 


4 iat (7) 


E(r) =2A+4+ Kr — 3 (17.3) 


r 


where A and K are constants, and the factor (4/3) has been inserted to facilitate 
comparison with the perturbation results of Section 16.4. The constant 2A can be 
interpreted as a contribution to the rest energies of the quark and antiquark, and is 
absorbed into their notional masses to leave an effective potential energy 


VS Ree 4 ian (r) 


(17.4) 

The results of such a calculation by Bali and Schilling (1993) using a (32)* lat- 
tice are shown in Fig. 17.1. In this calculation g = 0.97. The term Kr dominates 
at large distances. The constant K is called the string tension. In quenched QCD 
on a lattice, with g fixed, there is only one energy parameter a~! (or Aja). Hence 
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Figure 17.1 The colour singlet quark—antiquark potential as computed on a lattice. 
For a fixed value of the coupling constant g (of order 1) V(r) is computed in lattice 
units (r in units of a, Vin units of 1/a). The computed points are fitted with a curve 
of the form 


V(r) = 2A+ Kr —(c/r) +(f/r’). 


In this example g was fixed at 0.97. The calculation determined K = 0.0148; 
K is the string tension in units of 1/a?. The phenomenology of cé and b b quark 
systems suggests K ~ (440 MeV)’. Taking this value determines a = 0.055 fm 
and 1/a = 3.58 GeV. It also determines one point on the curve g(a) as a function 
of a. The calculations must be repeated to compute a for several values of g to 
check the extent to which the asymptotic form, like equation (17.1), is obeyed 
(A att is independent of a) in order to be confident of the continuum limit (Bali and 
Schilling, 1993). 


K has the dimensions of a~. Bali and Schilling (1993) find K = 0.01475(29)a~?. 
In Chapter 1, Fig. (1.5) shows the experimental spectra of the heavy quark systems 
charmonium (c, ©) and bottomonium (b, b). Many fits to these spectra have been 
made using a Schrédinger equation with an interaction potential of the form (17.3). 
In the lowest energy states of heavy quark systems, the quark and antiquark are 
slowly moving, so that a non-relativistic approximation is reasonable. The spec- 
tra are well fitted with K = (440 MeV)” = 1 GeV fm!, a(r) = constant = 0.39. 
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Taking K = (440 MeV)? fixes the lattice spacing a = 0.0544fm, and a7! = 
3.62 GeV. 

Equation (17.1) could now be used to estimate Aja. However, this equation (and 
more sophisticated extensions to higher orders of lattice perturbation theory) hold 
only in the limit a — 0. To extract Aja reliably, the calculations must be repeated 
for different values of g. The corresponding values of a follow from the string 
tension. The limit Ajat as a —> 0 may then be estimated. Bali and Schilling (1993) 
found VK /Miatt = 51.9416, which is consistent with the value VK /Miatt = 49.6 
(3.8) estimated by Booth et al. (1992) from results on a (36)* lattice. Taking VK = 
440 MeV gives Ata © 8.5 MeV, and from (17.2) A © 255 MeV. 

At small r the attractive Coulomb-like term dominates. It is found that aj,(r) is 
a slowly varying function of r that decreases with decreasing r, as expected from 
perturbation theory (Section 16.3). The potential of Fig. 17.1 is well fitted with 


Matt (r) = 0.236 — (0.0031 fm)/r. 


This is to be compared with the value of œ = e? /4r ~ 1/137 of QED. 

It is interesting to note that the linearly rising term in the potential is computed 
in the quenched approximation. If quantum fluctuating quark fields were to be 
included, the large potential energy available at large separation distances of the 
fixed quark and antiquark pair would produce pairs of quarks and antiquarks. A 
quark would migrate to the neighbourhood of the fixed antiquark to form a colour 
singlet, and an antiquark would similarly form another singlet with the fixed quark, 
resulting in two well separated mesons. 


17.2 Lattice QCD and hadrons 


Systems of quarks and antiquarks held together by the associated gluon field are 
called hadrons (see Section 1.4). For example, the proton, the only stable hadron, 
has up quark number two and down quark number one. Other systems, for example 
mesons, are held together only transiently by their gluon field. As well as these 
so-called valence quarks that define a system, a hadron contains quark—antiquark 
pairs excited by the gluon field, and known as sea quarks. 

So far, in our discussion of hadrons and confinement, sea quarks have been 
neglected. Convincing calculations of hadron properties require their inclusion 
especially uū. dd and s5 pairs which because of their small masses with respect 
to Agcp are readily excited by the gluon field Since the first edition of this book, 
much progress in lattice QCD has been made to include these pairs. 
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Quarks on the lattice require the introduction of quark masses. In the work of 
Davies et al. (2004) calculations are made with mu = mg (the isospin symmetry 
limit: see Section 16.6). A mean mass (my + mgq)/2 is introduced along with the 
Masses Ms, Mc, Mp, and the strong coupling constant g: five parameters in all. With a 
fixed value of g the lattice spacing a and the four quark masses are determined by fit- 
ting the five experimentally determined masses m(bb1s) = 9.460 GeV, m(bb2s) = 
10.023 GeV (see Figure 1.5), m, = 0.139 GeV, mx = 0.496 GeV and mp = 
1.867 GeV. The Dt meson D(cS) is the ground state of the c5 valence quark 
system. 

As in Section 17.1 the lattice spacing a is a function of g and so also are the quark 
masses. The calculations have to be repeated for different values of g to extract A tat 
and g(a) and the four quark masses which are also taken to be functions of a. They 
can also be regarded as function of energy, c/a. The fact that the strong coupling 
constant and quark masses are functions of the energy at which they are measured 
is a natural feature of QCD. The calculations give, at an energy of 2 GeV for the 
light quarks 


(= + ma 


5 (2 GeV) = 3.2 +0.4MeV 


mg (2 GeV) = 87 + 8MeV 
me = 1.1+0.1GeV 
my = 4.25 £0.15 GeV 

and a, (M,) = 0.121 + 0.003. 


m, and my are quoted at their own mass scale and it is conventional to quote a, 
at the scale of the Z boson. To find the parameters at different scales their energy 
dependence is given by equations like (16.25). 

Having values for the parameters of QCD its validity can be tested by confronting 
independent experimental data with calculations. At present one is confined to 
single hadrons that are stable to the strong interaction. Unstable particles or those 
that are close to instability tend to fluctuate outside the lattice boundaries. Also the 
baryons, and in particular the proton and neutron that carry u and d valence quarks 
can not yet be reliably handled on the lattice. Nevertheless many particle properties 
lend themselves to lattice calculations and the success in fitting data is impressive. 
Figure 17.2 shows results taken from Davies et al. (2004). Ten calculations are 
compared with experiment. The results are expressed as the calculated divided by 
the experimental value. The experimental values are accurately known and the errors 
that bracket the mean values indicate the estimated accuracy of the calculation. It 
seems that with present computing power, theory and experiment agree to better 
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Figure 17.2 Quantities calculated in lattice QCD divided by their experimental 
values: 


fr= On] J7 GrVag See Section 9.2, 
fk= K/Z GpVa, Se Problem 9.10. 


Mg is the mass of the Q(sss), the ground state of the baryon with s quark number 


three. 
3mg — my is a combination of ground state baryon masses E(ssu) and the 
neutron N(ddu). 


The other mass differences are between states of the c¢ and bb mesons (Davies 
et al., 2004 ). 


than 4%. There is no reason here to doubt the validity of QCD as the theory of 
strong interactions. 


17.3 Perturbative QCD and deep inelastic scattering 


One of the first applications of perturbative QCD was to the Q? dependence of 
the parton distribution functions of the proton. In the parton model of inelastic 
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Figure 17.3 The proton structure function F)(x, Q°). The experimental points are 
fitted with curves generated by the evolution equations with A = 205 MeV. To 
aid reading in the left-hand section, the data have been scaled by the given factors, 
so for example at x = 0.18 the graph is of 2F,(0.18, Q7). (Taken from Physics 
Letters B223, Benvenuti, A. C. et al. Test of QCD and a measurement of A from 
scaling violations in the proton structure factor F(x, Q?) at high Q? (Benvenuti 
et al., p. 490), with kind permission of Elsevier Science-NL, Sara Burgerhartstraat 
25, 1005 kv Amsterdam, The Netherlands.) 


electron—proton scattering (Appendix D), the proton is described by parton distri- 
bution functions p;(x, Q7), where 


Q? =-q,q' = p- pP'¥ -(E-E’'y, 


q” = (E — E', p — p’) is the energy and momentum transferred in the inelastic 
electron scattering, and x = Q?/[2M(E — E’)] where M is the proton mass. The 
partons are identified as quarks, antiquarks and gluons. Typically, at a fixed value 
of Q*, say orF distribution functions p;(x, Q?) are extracted from the data, the 
number of distribution functions being determined by the number of distinct data 
sets. At this stage the extraction of the distribution functions is merely a matter of 
curve fitting: although the functions p;(x, Q2) should be a consequence of QCD, the 
problem of establishing their form theoretically is immensely difficult. However, 
given these distribution functions, and provided o? is large enough, perturbative 
QCD can be used to predict how they evolve with changing Q7. This evolution 
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Figure 17.4 e*e~ annihilation to a quark—antiquark pair with no gluon radiative 
corrections. 


is described by the equations of Altarelli and Parisi (1977), which take account 
perturbatively of the quark—gluon interactions. 

As an example, Fig. 17.3 shows experimental data on the related structure 
function F,(x, Q?) defined in Appendix D, taken by the BCDMS collaboration 
(Benvenuti et al., 1989). Also shown are the theoretical predictions, at fixed values 
of x, of the QCD evolution as a function of Q?. The data are precise and the shapes 
of all the curves are given by the single parameter A. Fits to the data determine 
A = 205 + 80 MeV, from which one can infer, using (16.25) with mp = 5, that 
as(M,”) = 0.115 + 0.007. 


17.4 Perturbative QCD and ete~ collider physics 


The basic Feynman diagrams for hadron production in ete~ colliding beam exper- 
iments are shown in Fig. 17.4. In the range 10 GeV to 40 GeV, electromagnetic 
processes dominate. The data were discussed in Section 1.7. 

Around 90 GeV, close to the centre of mass energy for Z production, the weak 
interaction dominates. The hadronic decays of the Z were discussed in Chapter 
15, using perturbation theory. However, there are additional contributions to the 
cross-section arising from gluon radiation, for example the processes illustrated in 
Fig. 17.5. 

The modification is simply expressed (see Particle Data Group, 1996). If the 
hadron production cross-section without gluon radiative corrections is denoted by 
oo then (to order a?) the cross-section ø with corrections is 


o = foo, 
with 


jfi 1+% +1411 =y- 12.8 (=y. (17.5) 
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Figure 17.5 The lowest order gluon radiative corrections to quark—antiquark pair 
production by e*e~ annihilation. 


and a,(Q7) taken at Q? equal to the square of the centre of mass energy. For example, 
taking as(M2) = 0.115 + 0.007 from Section 17.3 gives f = 1.038 + 0.003. This 
is the value of f used in Chapter 15. Alternatively, the best fit to the hadronic 
decays of the Z would suggest f = 1.041 + 0.003, which gives a,(M?) = 0.123 + 
0.007 and A = 310+ 90 MeV. The consistency of the theory between the two 
very different experimental regimes: electron—proton scattering and Z decays, from 
which these estimates are obtained, is impressive. 
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Figure 17.6 A three-jet event recorded by the JADE detector at the PETRA e+e 
collider, DESY. 


The hadrons produced in most e*e~ annihilations at high energies appear in 
two back to back jets associated with the originating qq pair. Gluon radiation 
contributing to the f factor is mostly confined to be within the associated quark or 
antiquark jet. However, according to perturbative QCD it is also possible for a gluon 
to be radiated into a distinct region of phase space and appear as a third distinct jet. 
Figure 17.6 is an example of such a three-jet event. Measurements of these three- 
and even four-jet events gives further strong support to the theory of QCD. 
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The Kobayashi—Maskawa matrix 


In Chapter 14, in the theory of the weak interaction of quarks, there appeared the 
Kobayashi—Maskawa matrix: 


Vaa Vas Vab 
V= | Va Ves Ve (18.1) 
Va Vis Vio 
and its parameterisation: 
—iô 
C12C13 S12C13 S13e 
_ iô iô 
V = | —512€23 — €12823813€" C12C23 — $12823513e" $23C13 (18.2) 
iô iô 
S128523 — C12C23813€" —C12823 — S12C23813€°  C23C13 


where C12 = cos 612 > 0, sı2 = sin). > 0, etc. The KM matrix couples quark 
fields of different flavours. It contains four physically significant parameters, which 
can be taken to be the three rotation angles 612, 013, 023, each lying in the first 
quadrant, and the phase angle ô. 

There is no theory relating these parameters, just as there is no theory relating 
quark masses. Indeed, the quark sector of the Standard Model may appear to the 
reader to be lacking in aesthetic appeal. The parameters of the KM matrix must 
be determined from experiment, and in this chapter we indicate how experimental 
information has been obtained. 


18.1 Leptonic weak decays of hadrons 


We have seen in Section 15.3 two unitarity sum rules that support the validity of the 
Standard Model, and there are many independent measurements that both test for 
consistency and given consistency determine the parameters. So far no definitive 
inconsistencies have been established, and a large body of data is well described 
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Figure 18.1(a) A Feynman diagram for the leptonic decay b > c + e7 + De 
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(b) A quark model diagram for the decay B% —> charmed hadron system + 
e +K 


with the parameter values sı2 = 0.2243 + 0.0016, s23 = 0.0413 + 0.0015, 53 = 
0.0037 + 0.0005 and ô = 57° + 14°. 

A suitable starting point for the consideration of hadronic weak decays is first- 
order perturbation theory in the effective Lagrangian density of equation (14.21): 
L= —2/2Grfj} j", where j” is given by (14.20). Leptonic decays are the most 
simple for theoretical analysis because the leptonic parts of a transition matrix 
element can be calculated with some confidence. If quarks were available as isolated 
particles, the three rotation angles of the KM matrix could be determined by the 
measurement of the decay rates of leptonic decays such as 


boct+e4+Ve. 


In lowest order perturbation theory (see Fig. 18.1a) the decay rate for this process 
is given by 


1 Gim ea [m 
= V, — 18.3 

t(b —> c) 19273 [Væl f Mp wo) 
where f(x) = 1 — 8x? + 8x° — xê — 24x4 ln(x) is a factor associated with the 
available phase space. This programme cannot be carried out directly since the b 
and c quarks are accompanied by other spectator quarks and gluons (see the quark 
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model diagram of Fig. 18.1b), which involve the calculation of strong interaction 
matrix elements. To the extent that the hadronic matrix elements can be calculated, 
a measurement of the decay rate will determine |V]. 


18.2 |Vaa| and nuclear B decay 


Isospin symmetry (see Section 16.6) is important for the determination of the 
hadronic matrix elements of all nuclear B decays. Such decays involved the quark 
current 


jt = dÀ õ"u = dy"(1/2)0 — yu. (18.4) 


Here we have expressed the current in terms of the Dirac four-component spinors 
u and d, with the help of the projection operator (1/2)(1 — y>) introduced in (5.32) 
and noting d = d'y°. 

As in Chapter 16, we now take the u and d quarks together in an isotopic doublet: 


Do = (45) 


The isospin operator (1/2)(t! — it) has the property 


jea) -C 


so that we may write (see (16.31)) 


it = C/4)De@)y"C = y?\(t! — it? )D(x) 
= (1/2) [v"(x) — a#(x)]. (18.5) 


We have split the current into the part v(x), which transforms like a vector under 
space inversion and the part a“(x), which transforms like an axial vector (see 
Section 5.5): 


v(x) = (1/2)Dy"(c! — it?)D, (18.6) 
a“ (x) = (1/2)Dy"y>(t! — it?)D. (18.7) 


We saw in Section 16.6 that exact isospin symmetry leads to conserved currents: 
v” = (1/2)Dy"t'D, (18.8) 


so that the vector part of the 6 decay current of the u and d quarks is a conserved 
isospin current. 
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In the case of nucleons, we denote the isospin doublet of the effective Dirac 
fields p(x) and n(x) of the proton and neutron by 


Dy(x) = ee l (18.9) 


An effective Lagrangian density that at the low energies of nuclear physics describes 
the B decay of a nucleon is 


Lest = —2V2GC| ji iN + i jeul, (18.10) 
with 
: l= . 
in = zPry” 0 — gay) — it)Dn. (18.11) 
Experimentally, it is found from a range of nuclear data that 


C = 0.9713 + 0.0013 and ga = 1.2739 + 0.0019. 
(See Particle Data Group.) 


The vector part of the current jy is the conserved isospin current of nuclear 
physics and corresponds to the more fundamental conserved isospin current at 
the quark level. Exact isospin symmetry would require that the contribution of the 
conserved nucleon isospin current to the effective interaction (18.8, 18.9) be the 
same as that of the quarks in (18.5, 18.6), so that we identify C = Va = 0.9713 + 
0.0013. 


18.3 More leptonic decays 


The most precise estimates of |V,;| have come from observations of leptonic 
K decays, for example K~ (sii) > 2°(uii — dd)//2 + e~ + Ñe. Analyses of these 
decays by lattice QCD, quark model calculations, and calculations based on chiral 
symmetry (see Section 16.7) all converge on the value |V,;| = 0.224 + 0.003. 

Estimates of |V.s| and |Vca| can be extracted from D decays, for exam- 
ple D7 (Gd) —> K°(Sd) + e~ + De or D~ (Ed) > w°(ut — dd)//2 + e~ + De. These 
decay rates are proportional to |Vcs|? and |Veq|? respectively. 

More experimental information on | Vsa]? comes from the deep inelastic scattering 
of neutrinos by atomic nuclei through processes such as 


ie ie Noe a" +c. (See Appendix D.) 


Atomic nuclei provide an abundant source of d quark targets. The cross-section 
for producing a c quark rather than a u quark can be inferred by identifying those 
c quarks that decay as c > d+ ut 4+-v,,. Overall, a characteristic utp pair is 
produced. 
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The conclusions, after much work along the lines indicated, and without imposing 
the unitarity condition, are 


[Veal = 0.224 + 0.014, |Ves| = 1.04 + 0.16. 


Leptonic decays of B mesons (bi, bd, bu and bd) provide the best data on | Væl 
and |Va»|, Three experimental facilities have been constructed to measure B decays: 
in the USA at Cornell (Cleo) and Stanford (Babar), and in Japan (Belle). At these 
‘B meson factories’ many million B mesons have been produced for analysis. 

In the case of |V|, the hadronic matrix elements for decays like BT — D° + 
e7 + Ve can be calculated taking the heavy b quark in the B~ (b, ū) meson as static 
in first approximation. Analysis of the data gives 


[Vep] = 0.0413 + 0.0015, |V| = 0.00367 + 0.00047. 


The remaining three elements of the KM matrix involve the top quark. The 
mean life of the top quark is so short it is likely to decay before it has time to 
settle into a top quark hadron. The methods described above are unavailable for 
IVa] @ = d, sorb). 


18.4 CP symmetry violation in neutral kaon decays 


In Section 14.4 we obtained the important result that the quark sector of the Standard 
Model is not invariant under the charge conjugation, parity, operation unless all the 
elements of the KM matrix can be made real. With the parameterisation (18.2), this 
requires that the phase angle ô = 0. 

CP violation was first observed in 1964 in the decay of neutral K mesons. The 
states of definite quark number are the K°(d8) and K°(ds). These mesons are readily 
produced in strong interactions, for example n~ (tid) + p(uud) —> K°(ds) + A(uds). 
Without the weak interaction the K° and K° would have equal mass and be stable. 
The weak interaction is responsible for their instability and CP violation would be 
manifest if for example it were seen that the decay rates K° > m*+7 and K° > 
mm were different. Such a difference can occur in second-order perturbation 
theory in the weak interaction (first order in Gp. See (14.21)). This is known as 
direct CP violation. 

The weak interaction also gives rise to the phenomenon of mixing (Appendix E, 
Fig. E1). Although mixing occurs only at second order in Gp it has the dramatic 
effect of splitting the mass degeneracy: it results in two mixed states of different 
mass. If CP were conserved the mixed states would be 


IK?) = (1/2) (1K°) + IR°)) and 1K3) = (1/¥2) (IK°) — [R°)). 
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Acting on K° and K°, the CP operator may be taken to give 
CP |K°) = |K°) and CP|K°) = |K°). 


Then IK$) and |KS) are eigenstates of CP with eigenvalues +1 and —1 respectively. 
Experimentally two states with a mass difference 3.5 x 1071? MeV are indeed 
observed; they also have very different mean lives 


tT = 8.9 x 10's, tg = 5.17 x 1078s. 


The K? decays predominantly into two pions, ntn or 7°7°. Each of these 
two-pion states is an eigenstate of CP, with eigenvalue +1 (Problem 18.2). In its 
mesonic decay modes, the K? decays predominantly into n?n? n°, and these three- 
pion states are eigenstates of CP with eigenvalue —1 (Problem 18.3). However, in 
about three decays in a thousand KẸ? decays into two pions, with CP eigenvalue +1. 
If CP were conserved K? would be either KẸ? or K5 and could not have both two 
pion and three pion decay modes. CP violation is also seen in leptonic K decays. 
These show that direct CP violation is not responsible for the anomalous K? decays 
but they are predominantly due to CP violation in mixing. 

It is shown in Appendix E that neither |K°) nor |K?) is an eigenstate of CP, but 
each can be written in terms of |K°) and |K°): 


[Ke) = N [p IK°) + q |K°)], 


j (18.12) 
IK?) = N [p IK°) — q |K°)]. 


N is the normalisation factor: (|p|? + lq! Note that q is not equal to p. In 
Appendix E we indicate how p and q can be calculated in the Standard Model. 


We can similarly express |K8) and |K?) in terms of |K9) and [K9): 


IKs) = (W/V2) [p +4) |K) + = 0) |K3)]. 


(18.13) 
IK?) = (N72) [P - 0) |Kt) + P +0) |K3)] 


Neglecting direct CP violation only K? can decay into zz so that the ratio of the 
decay rates 


rK) > x  |p/4- 1° 


FKY = EIE = (5.25 + 0.05) x 1076 (from experiment). 
s)> an |p/q 


Defining p/q = 1 + 2ex we infer that |ex| = 2.3 x 1073; ex is a measure of CP 
violation. 
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Figure 18.2 The unitarity triangle. 


18.5 B meson decays and B°, B° mixing 


At the B meson factories the 4s (bb) meson is copiously produced by et e~ collisions 
with beam energies turned to the meson mass. The meson decays almost exclusively 
into B+, B- or B°, B° pairs and so provides a rich source of B mesons. With a mass 
of 5.28 GeV, B mesons decay into many different final states and many exhibit CP 
violation. An indication of why this is so can be seen by a consideration of the 
unitarity condition 


Vad Vib + Vea V + Via Vin = 9, 


which can be written as 


zı +z2=1 (18.14) 
ua V4 Via V, 
where we have defined z; = aw and z2 = a3 5 
Vea Va, Vea Vab 


zı and zz are complex numbers that, in the complex plane form a triangle, the 
unitarity triangle illustrated in Fig. 18.2. Also it can be seen from the parameters 
given in Section 18.1 that V.a Vý is almost real and negative. Neglecting its very 
small imaginary part, the angle y = ô, the phase of Vi, and £ is the phase of 

a- Of all the unitarity triangles, this is the only one with direct access to the 
two KM matrix elements with large phases; it also involves the b quark and hence 
B mesons. 

Of particular importance has been the measurement of the angle œ through both 
charged and neutral decays B > nn, B —> np and B —> pp and of the angle 6 
through B°, B? mixing. As one example it is shown in Appendix E how sin(2£) is 
measured at the B factories. 
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Figure 18.3 The apex of the unitarity triangle is in, or near, the shaded region of 
the plot. 


The unitary triangle is specified by the position of its apex. This requires two 
parameters, say the real and imaginary parts of z;. A single parameter defines a 
line on the complex plane and a parameter with errors defines a band. Four such 
bands inferred from experiment are shown in Fig. 18.3. The most important point 
illustrated by the figure is the consistency between four independent measurements. 
There is no indication of the Standard Model failing. The KM phase ô (~y) can be 
seen to be in the region 6 = 57° + 14°. The apex of the unitarity triangle is in, or 
near, the shaded region of the figure. 


18.6 The CPT theorem 


We denote by T the operation of time reversal, t > t’ = —t. The CPT theorem 
states that, under very general conditions, a Lorentz invariant quantum field theory 
is invariant under the combined operations of charge conjugation, space inversion, 
and time reversal. The theorem was discovered by Pauli in 1955. 

For the Standard Model, the CPT theorem implies that, since CP is not a sym- 
metry of the Model, then neither is time reversal 7. One may contemplate the 
implications for the ‘Arrow of Time’. 
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The Kobayashi-—Maskawa matrix 
Problems 
Draw quark model diagrams for the decays 
mn >U Hye K >p te 
Show that the decay amplitudes are proportional to Vaa and Vus respectively, and 
Vas/ Vad = tan 012. 


Neglecting the effects of the different quark masses, the ratio ax /a, calculated 
in Problem 9.10 would equal Vi; / Vua. Use this observation to estimate sin 612. 


A 7° meson is even under the charge conjugation operation C, i.e. C|7t°) = |7r°). 
Also, C|7t) = |7~) and C|) = |n*). 

Show that two pions |7t°, 70°) or |n, 77) in a relative S state and with their centre 
of mass at rest satisfy CP|7t, 7) = |7, 71). 


Show that a state of three n° mesons |71°, n°, n°} with angular momentum zero and 
centre of mass at rest satisfies C P|7t°, n°, 7°) = —|7t°, 70°, 70°). (See Problem 18.2.) 


Show that the area of the unitary triangle of Fig. 18.5 is J/2. 
Show that if the quark fields are subject to a change of phase 
d> "d, b> eb, 


then the unitary triangle of Fig. 18.5 is rotated through an angle (64 — 6). 
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Neutrino masses and mixing 


In this chapter we introduce the phenomenology of neutrino masses and mixing, 
and show how the phenomenology can be made to be consistent with the SU(2) 
x U(1) broken gauge symmetry of the Standard Model. We take it that neutrinos 
and antineutrinos are distinct Dirac fermions, setting aside, until Chapter 21, the 
suggestions that neutrinos are Majorana fermions. 

The phenomenology arose from the observations that the number of electron 
neutrinos arriving at the Earth from the Sun is only about half of the number 
expected from our knowledge of the nuclear reactions that occur in the Sun, and the 
physics of the Sun’s interior. These observations are now explained as the result of 
some electron neutrinos turning into muon neutrinos and tau neutrinos during their 
transit between their creation in the interior of the Sun and their observation on 
Earth. These transitions violate the conservation laws of Section 9.3. We will show 
that they occur because the e, u and T neutrinos are not massless but, as conceived 
by Pontecorvo (1968) they do not have a definite mass, i.e., they are not eigenstates 
of the mass operator. 


19.1 Neutrino masses 


The most general Lorentz invariant neutrino mass term that can be introduced into 
the Lagrangian density of the Standard Model is 


tN OAs X vi (x)magVgr (x) + Hermitian conjugate, (19.1) 
ap 


where mag is an arbitrary 3 x 3 complex matrix, œ and £ run over the three neutrino 
types e, u, T, and vaL (x), Ver (x) are left-handed and right-handed two-component 
spinor fields. (Spinor indices are omitted here.) 
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An arbitrary complex matrix can be put into real diagonal form with the help of 
two unitary matrices (see Problem A.4). We can write 


map = Us; MUR (19.2) 


where m; are three real and positive masses; Ut and UR are unitary matrices. It is 
evident that UL and UR can be replaced by UL e™'® and U Bes where the 6; are 
three arbitrary phases. 

If we now define the fields 


vit (x) = OU var (x), 


ad 19.3 
vr) = E UÈ var @), a 

the mass term takes the standard Dirac form (5.12) 
LY agg (X) = — >D m; (vi vir + VeVi): (19.4) 


It is easy to show that the transformations given by equations (19.3) retain the Dirac 
form of the dynamical terms: 


Livn = i[vl, E48, ver + Vigo I. Vor] 


a 19.5 
=) ijui õ" pvi + Vigo" Iu YR}: ore 


(Layn + Lmass) iS the Lagrangian density of free neutrinos of masses m1, m2, m3. 


Since UŁ and UR are unitary matrices, and a unitary matrix U satisfies UU! = 
U'U = I, we can invert equations (19.3) to give 


Vor (x) = $ UY va x), 


19.6 
Var (x) = So Us vir x). aN 


The e, u and T neutrinos are mixtures of the neutrinos having definite mass. We 
shall see that this leads to the phenomenon of neutrino oscillations. 


19.2 The weak currents 


Neutrinos interact with each other and with other particles through the weak cur- 
rents. The charged weak current (9.2), expressed in terms of the neutrino mass 
eigenfields using (19.6), becomes 


=y ayas y ao U va. (19.7) 
a Qi 


ay are the charged lepton fields œ = e, u, T. 
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The neutral weak current (9.17) keeps the same form: since U is unitary, we 
have 


>D (vaL)! 6" vaL = y (vit)! 6M Vit. (19.8) 


As an example of how these modifications influence the physics discussed in 
earlier chapters, consider our effective pion interaction (9.1): 


Lang = tr [j 0D + 0,04]. 
The £ decay rate formula (9.3) for z~ —> e~ + Ďe becomes three decay rates: 


1 2 
—=2(1- =) pre. |U} rp oes 
T(m —> e70) 47 c 


In the derivation of this result the effects of small neutrino masses have been 
neglected. Because neutrino masses are small (see Table 1.2), it is not possible with 
present technology to discern differences in energy between these decay modes. The 
total decay rate is measured, and since }`, UEUL’ = 1 we recover the expression 
(9.3) for this. A similar conclusion can be drawn about the processes 77 —> u` + 
V, and tT — 7 +v, described in Section 9.2 by the same effective Lagrangian, 
and about the results on muon decay of Section 9.4. 


19.3 Neutrino oscillations 


The Lagrangian density (19.1) with (19.5) for a free neutrino yields the equations 


ið“ ð VaL — megVgr = O, 
’ poke (19.9) 


` u ye Be 
10 ðu VoR mM ga VBL =0. 


These equations are a generalisation of the Dirac equations (5.11), and in this 
section we shall interpret their solutions as neutrino wave functions for the three 
types æ = e, u, T, not as neutrino fields. We shall look for energy eigenfunctions 
with time dependence e7'¥". 

Zero mass neutrinos would have plane wave solutions of negative helicity (see 
Section 6.6). For a wave in the z direction 


vaL (z, H) ae ee (°) , Vor = 0, 


where the f, are constants. 
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The introduction of neutrino masses modifies these solutions by allowing the fa 
to depend on z: 


var (z, t) = a a fy (2) o , 


i (19.10) 
Var (z, t) = e PO) g, (z) a l 
Substituting in the Dirac equations gives 
_d 
inva (z) — Mapp Z) = 0, 
(19.11) 


(2 - i£) By ©) — mt, fa (z) = 0. 


ceme () =C): ()--C)) 


For neutrino energies much greater that their mass we can neglect —i dg, /dz 
compared with 2E g,, (see Problem 19.1) to obtain 


8y Q) = Mg, fa C) /2E, (19.12) 
and hence by substitution three coupled equations for fy (z): 
iT fo (2) = pyr, fa (2) /2E. 
Diagonalising the mass matrices mg, and my, gives 
iT fo (2) = Ug; UY; fa (Z) mj /2E. (19.13) 


The right-handed U® do not now appear, so that the label L is now redundant and 
we shall put U 5 = U4; for the remainder of this section. 
To solve these equations we construct linear combinations 


Si) = Uai falZ); i=1, 2, 3. (19.14) 
which satisfy, using (19.13), 
: d : d * 2 
ih O = ai 5 fa © = Uni gi Upim§ fp © /2E 
5: Uajm5 fp (2) /2E = (m? /2E) fi @). 
These uncoupled equations have the simple solutions 


fi(@ = ei) f (0). 


(19.15) 
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Inserting the factor e~'““—, the v; neutrino wave function is 
as te j 
v; (z, t) = eE ti(E-m?/2E)? f, (0), (19.16) 


This state has energy E and momentum p; = E — m?/2E. For m? < E?, p? = 
E? — m?, which is the relativistic relationship for a particle of mass m;. Thus the 
neutrino v; carries mass m;. vi (z, t) are the left-handed wavefunctions of (19.3). 

Suppose that at z = 0 a neutrino of type œ is born. The vg wavefunction is a 
linear superposition of mass eigenstates v; with f; (0) = Ua; fa (0). Different mass 
eigenstates propagate with different phases so that the neutrino type changes with 
Zz 


Fe) = US, fi @) = Use "PEK, fu (0). (19.17) 


To be exact a neutrino is born as a wave packet in some localised region of space 
time around some point z = 0, t = 0. A realistic treatment of its propagation requires 
the construction of the appropriate wave packet. We take it that the packet travels 
with almost the speed of light and with little distortion so that having travelled 
a distance z = D the probability amplitude for finding a neutrino type 6 will be 
eTiEG-D) fg (D). 

The probability of a transition Pp (va > vp) is 


; es 
Pp(Vve > vg) = Upc Um PEK YY, i(Am;D/2) 


2 
=) U5, UaU ye 
ij 


(19.18) 
Re(U3, UaiU gj Už) is symmetric and Im (Už; UxiU gj Uz) antisymmetric under the 
interchange of i and j, from this and the unitarity of U we can write 


Am; 
Pp(va => vg) = Sup = 4) Re (Uzi Uai Up; Už) sin? ( E 


i>j 


+ in (Uj; Uai UpjU3,) sin ( a 
where Amọ, = m? —m?. 

These expressions describe the phenomena of neutrino oscillations. We note 
that experiments designed to observe and measure neutrino oscillations (Chapter 
20) can only give values for the differences Am;,, and cannot give values for the 
individual masses m;. The differences must satisfy the condition 


Ami, + Am3; + Am, =0. 
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Restoring factors of c and A, it will be useful to write 


Am;,D > 4 [D\ 1 Am;.c*\ / D \ (1GeV 
L = Am?.c* | — ) — = 1.27 7 ; 
4E j hc] 4E ley? 1 km E 


(19.20) 


By considering the equations for the charge conjugate wave functions vg (see 
Section 7.4), similar formulae result, but with U,; replaced by its complex conju- 
gate UZ;. If Im {Ug;Uci;U,;U,;} is not zero it changes sign for antineutrinos and 
Ppa —> 0g) Æ Po(va — vg). The lepton sector joins the quark sector in display- 
ing matter—antimatter asymmetry. 


19.4 The MSW effect 


In many experiments that investigate oscillations the neutrinos are not completely 
free, but pass through matter on their journey from source to detector. This modifies 
the free wave functions discussed in the previous sections. In particular, matter 
contains electrons that interact with neutrinos through the charged weak currents. 
The effective interaction Lagrangian for this process is given by (9.8): 


Lin = —2V2G FB fi", 


where, from (9.2), j” = e! Eve, guy = vi ee, giving 


2. = 2V2G rE (ei örva) (vi &’er) 


int gg 
= —2V2Grg u (ej eer) (vi ő” ver). (19.21) 


The last step uses a Fierz transformation (Appendix A), 

For matter at rest, the expectation value of el õe = eler = iNe (x) where 
Ne (x) is the total electron density at x. The factor of 1/2 stems from the involve- 
ment of the left-handed electron field components only. Also, apart possibly from 
ferromagnetic effects, we can expect that the expectation value of el Gey = 0. The 
neutrino Lagrangian density acquires an additional term —/2GgN, (x) py VeL. This 
results in the modified equations for f(z): 


.d fg (z) * 
i 7 — MpyMgy fo (2) /2E — V (Z) ôge fe z) = 9, 
or equivalently (see equation 19.15) 
iO _ Mi 6 oy eV OVU fO (19.22) 
& ae a 


where V(z) = V2N. (z) Gr. 
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The influence of matter on the propagation of neutrinos was pointed out by 
Wolfenstein (1978), and further elaborated by Mikheyev and Smirnov (1986). It is 
known as the MSW effect. 

The neutral weak currents also contribute to the Lagrangian density of all neutrino 
types and result in an additional common phase factor on the wave functions of all 
types, which has no influence on neutrino oscillations. 


19.5 Neutrino masses and the Standard Model 


In the Weinberg—Salam electroweak theory for leptons of Chapter 12 we introduced 
three left-handed lepton doublet fields: 


a Se el te 
Lep CeL HL TL 
and three right-handed singlets eg, UR, Tr. Under an SU(2) transformation, 


Ly > Li, = ULg, ar > ap = or. 


Dirac neutrinos having mass implies the existence of right-handed neutrino fields. 
In the Standard Model the right-handed neutrino fields, like the right-handed fields 
of the charged leptons, must be SU(2) singlets. Neutrino masses are introduced into 
the model in the same way as the u, c and t quarks by coupling to the Higgs field. 
An SU(2) invariant coupling of the Higgs field to neutrinos is then (equation (14.9) 
and Problem 14.3.) 


Lhiggs = T 2 Gs, (Lie®*) ver — Graven (®TeL.)| (19.23) 


where Gg isacomplex 3 x 3 matrix. On symmetry breaking this gives the neutrino 
mass term 


Pins = —o X te vit pr + Gre virvar] : (19.24) 
a,B 
This is just the mass term of equation (19.1) if we identify ¢,Gy, with mag. 


19.6 Parameterisation of U 


We have taken the parameters me, Mu, Mq and g> to be real and positive, but this 
is in fact a phase convention: any phase on these parameters can be absorbed in 
phase factors multiplying the lepton fields, and such phase factors are of no physical 
significance. It is also the case that the definition of the mass matrix mag depends 
on a phase convention. 
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Define the six neutrino fields Vins Vig(a =e, u, T) and the six charged lepton 
fields a; , dp by 


/ 

iba., iya, ay iba | OL 
van = e Vas Vk = e Vp =EN ar Ne 

QR AR 


The leptonic part of the electroweak Lagrangian density described in Chapter 12 
(equation (12.12)), and the charged current (equation (12.16)) and neutral current 
(equation (12.23)) that give the neutrino coupling to the W~ and Z fields, are 
unchanged in form under these transformations. The neutrino mass matrix retains 
the same form but with mag replaced by 


/ as —i0, +iyg 
Mag = e-* Map. 


We can redefine mag in this way, keeping the physical content of the theory 
unchanged. 

The unitary matrix U} was defined by mag = }_; U amUR. Hence we can 
redefine U, E = lO) |, where the phase factors ei were introduced in Section 
19.1. As in our discussion of the KM matrix in Section 14.2, when the non-physical 
phase factors have been taken out, the resulting matrix depends on four physical 
parameters. We parameterise it in the same way as the KM matrix but replace 0, ; 
by 6.;, 62; by Ou; and 63; by Orj, etc. It can be called the neutrino mass mixing 
matrix. 

The term exhibiting matter—antimatter asymmetry in Pp(vg — vg) is (see 
Problem 19.2) 

2 


Am;, 
2) Im (Uj Ua: Ug; Ug) sin — 5 


i>j 


0 ifa= 6 


= _ (Ami, D\ . (Am, DN) . (Am4 D , 
+8J sin sin sin , otherwise 
4E 4E 


where J = Ce2C3Cu3Se2Se3S u3 sin ô, cf. (14.18, 14.19), the minus sign is taken for 
transitions e > u, u —> T, T > e, and the plus sign otherwise. 


19.7 Lepton number conservation 


Having defined the phase conventions that fix the parameters of the neutrino mixing 
matrix, the Lagrangian density has only one remaining global U(1) symmetry. It is 
unchanged if all lepton fields, charged and neutral, left-handed and right-handed, 
are multiplied by the same phase factor et. Following the method of Section 7.1, we 
consider an arbitrary small space- and time-dependent variation in 6, and conclude 
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that we have one conserved current: 


i) =P [iaa + awoara) 


a 


+ vb E vaL (x) + vig @o"var(x)| (19.25) 


The quantity [7j°(x) dx counts the number of leptons minus the number of 
antileptons, and this number is conserved. 


19.8 Sterile neutrinos 


We will see in the next chapter that there is some experimental indication that there 
are more than three neutrino mass eigenstates. If these indications are confirmed 
then we will be obliged to introduce a fourth neutrino type (perhaps more), say 
vw. Since there is no indication of another charged lepton to partner vw, in an 
SU(2) doublet, and since the decays of the Z (Section 13.6) confirm that only three 
neutrino types participate in the weak interaction, both vw, and vp must be SU(2) 
singlets and have no electroweak interactions except through the mass eigenstate. 
Such a neutrino is known as a sterile neutrino. 


Problems 


19.1 Neglect the term i(dg,,/dz) in (19.11) and show that g,,(z) = my, Op. Show 
that an estimate of i(dg,/dz) is then idg,(zyq, = S,g(2Eg,(z)) with Syg = 
Moy Mop /4E?, very small for E much greater than the masses. 


19.2 Define F pai j = Im (Ug; UaiU pj; Uži) 

(a) Show that Fgaij =—Fgaji and that D Feaij =9, and hence that 
Fgai2 = Fga23 = Fga3i. Define J = Fyei2 (this conforms with (14.18) 
and (19.25)). Using the trigonometric identity sin(x) + sin(y) — sin(x + y) = 
4 sin(x /2) sin(y/2) sin((x + y)/2). 

(b) verify the matter—antimatter asymmetry term in (19.25) for Pp(va —> vg). 
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Neutrino masses and mixing: experimental results 


The cross-sections for neutrino—lepton and neutrino—quark interactions are exceed- 
ingly small: the collection of data from a particular experiment may extend over 
several years. The aims of neutrino experiments include: establishing the existence 
of neutrino oscillations, checking the validity of the theory of Chapter 19, measur- 
ing the parameters of the mixing matrix U and determining the mass eigenstates of 
the neutrino. In this chapter we shall present some results of recent experimental 
work, and indicate how they have been obtained. 


20.1 Introduction 


Setting aside the possible existence of sterile neutrinos, it is thought that there are 
three neutrino mass eigenstates, which we shall label by i = 1, 2, 3. Measurements 
of neutrino oscillations give (mass) differences: 


Am;, = m? — mî. 
It is estimated from experiment that 
1.3 x 107° eV? < |Am3,| < 3 x 107° eV’, 
and 
6.5 x 1075 eV? < |Am3,| < 8.5 x 107° eV’. 
Then Am3, = Am}, + Am},. 


For illustrative numerical calculations in this chapter we shall take |Am3,| = 
2 x 10-3 eV? and |Am3,| = 7 x 10-5 eV’. 
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Figure 20.1 A three neutrino mass-squared spectrum. The ve fraction of each mass 
eigenstate is indicated by right-leaning hatching, the v,, fraction is blank and the 
v. fraction by left-leaning hatching (see the report by B. Kayser, Particle Data 
Group, 2004). The mass-squared base line is not known. 


The 3 x 3 unitary mixing matrix is approximately 


| c s A 
U = | -s//2 c/x2 1/V2 (20.1) 
SVI -e/vV3 1/2] 


where c © cos e2 © 0.84 and s ~ sin 0e2 ~ 0.54. 

It is estimated that 1503 |7 < 0.05. A term s.3e with sin ô Æ 0 would violate 
CP conservation and lead to matter—antimatter asymmetry. Such asymmetry has 
not yet (2006) been discerned. If se3 4 O there are small complex corrections to 
other elements of the matrix. (The matrix (20.1) may be obtained from the unitary 
KM matrix of Section 14.3 by taking c13(=ce3) = 1, c12 (= Cer) = €, €23(= C3) = 
1/2, 513 = 503). 

The (mass)? differences imply either a spectrum of (mass) eigenstates as in 
Fig. 20.1, with the closest eigenstates having the smallest mass, or the figure might 
be inverted, with the closest (mass)? eigenstates the heaviest. The mixing matrix 
determines the fractions of ve, Vv, and v+ states making up the states 1, 2, 3, and 
these are indicated on the figure. 

In many data analyses the approximation is made of setting Se3 = 0. We shall 
see that any particular analysis is then greatly simplified since the number of 
participating neutrino mass eigenstates is reduced from three to two. Apart from our 
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discussion of the CHOOZ experiment, we shall always make this approximation. 
However, as the quality of data improves, and in particular when and if Se3 is seen 
to be finite, the approximation will be abandoned. It is important to note that with 
Se3 = O there is no CP violation. 

The analysis of data from accelerator and reactor neutrinos is the least compli- 
cated, since the MSW effect is negligible at the levels of precision so far obtained, 
and our formula (19.19) can be directly invoked. 


20.2 K2K 


The Japanese K2K experiment studies a muon neutrino beam that is engineered at 
the KEK proton accelerator. 12 GeV protons hit an aluminium target, producing 
mainly positive pions that decay 7 —> u” + v, (Section 9.2). The beam char- 
acteristics are measured by near detectors located 300 m down-stream from the 
proton target. The mean v,, energy is 1.3 GeV. There is then a 250 km flight path 
to the Super-Kamiokandi detector in the Komioka mine. This detector consists of 
22.5 kilotonnes of very pure water (H20). Muon neutrinos are observed through 
their reaction with neutrons in the oxygen nuclei: v, + n —> p + p`. The neutrino 
energy Ey can be determined from measurements of the energy and direction of 
the muon. 

To reach the detector, a neutrino has to pass through the Earth’s upper crust. How- 
ever, we ignore any MSW effect for the moment, and take the values of Am}, given 
in Section 20.1. Am}, = 7 x 10~5eV* and D = 250km. From (19.20) the oscil- 

À S 2 (Amn?) oe at E3) & 
lating function sin = sin“ { 0.022 < 10 for all relevant 

4E Ey 
Ex. This is so small that with present precision it can be ignored. Also, since Am? i= 
Am}, + Am? , the two other oscillating functions are almost equal, and we will take 


. 2 Am4, D . 2 2 2 
them both as sin“ | —+— ]} with Am4, a mean value of Am3, and Am3,. For 
4E, 


historical reasons Am, is called the atmospheric mass squared difference. 
With these approximations, setting Ue3 = 0 and using the unitarity of U, equa- 
tions (19.19) give 
Am4 D 
Pp(Vu > Va) = 1 — 410377 — Upal’) sin? ( —A— ), 
4Ey 
Pou > Ve) = 0, (20.2) 
Am4, D 
Ppo(Vy > Vx) = 4U p3? — |U ysl?) sin? ( —A— }. 
4Ey 
From these equations, and because of the smallness of |Ue3|7, the Vm, oscil- 
lation is almost entirely between v,, and v+. Since the MSW effect is for electron 
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Figure 20.2 K2K data (M. H. Ahn et al. Phys. Rev. Letts. 90, 041801 (2003)). 
Points with error bars are data. The box histogram is the expected spectrum with- 
out oscillations, where the height of the box is the systematic error. The solid 
line is the best-fit spectrum. These histograms are normalised by the number of 
events observed (29). In addition, the dashed line shows the expectation with no 
oscillations normalised to the expected number of events (44). 


neutrinos only, it can with present precision be neglected. With U.3 = 0, we have 
|U,3| = sin 6,3 and we arrive at our final formula: 


-2 -2 es 
Po(Vy > Vu) = 1 — sin (203) sin’ | ——— (20.3) 
4E, 
for fitting the K2K data. This is presented in Fig. 20.2 in which the number of 
events in the designated energy bins are shown as a function of the mean neu- 
trino energy of each bin. The dashed curve is the expected number distribution 
dN /dE,, without oscillation, and when integrated over Ey is clearly larger than 
the total number (29) of events accepted. The best fit with equation (20.3), mod- 
ified to take account of corrections such as energy resolution, is also shown. 
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It corresponds to Ami, = 2.8 x 1073 eV? and sin?(20,:3) = |. The latter allows 
O43 = 70/4, cos Oy3 = sinOy3 = 1/V2. 


20.3 Chooz 


Chooz is a village close to a French nuclear power station. The power station’s 
two reactors are rich sources of electron antineutronos Ve. The fluxes and energy 
distributions, centred around 3 MeV, of these antineutrinos are very well understood. 
The detector, shielded from cosmic ray muons by its location deep underground, 
was positioned about 1 km from the reactors. 

The antineutrinos Ve were detected by their inverse 8 decay interaction with 
protons, Ve + p+ 1.8 MeV — n + et, ina hydrogen rich paraffinic liquid scintil- 
lator. 

As with the K2K experiment, the oscillatory function sin? (Am3,D /4Ey) is, 
from (19.20), negligibly small, < 2 x 107°? (taking D = 1 km, Ey > 1.8 MeV). 
The MSW effect can also be neglected, since for material in the Earth’s crust V(z) ~ 
1072 eV «K Am}, /2Ey < Am3, /2Ey. We can, again, to a good approximation, 
put Am3,D/4E, = Am}, D/4E, = Am%,D/4E, to obtain 


Poe > Ve) = 1 — 4|Ues|* (1 — |Ue3) sin? (Am4, D/4Ex). (20.4) 
Setting |U.3| = sin@.3, D = 1km, Am%, = 2 x 1073 eV’, we find from (19.20) 
Pp(Ve > Ve) = 1 — sin? (20.3) sin?[2.54(3 MeV/Ey)]. 


To the experimental precision obtained, there was no reduction in flux at the 
detector and no oscillation, and it was concluded (Apollonio et al., 2003) that 
sin?(26.3) < 0.18, which implies |Ue3|7 = < 0.05, the result we quote in Section 
20.1 of this chapter. 


20.4 KamLAND 


Like Chooz, the Kamioka Liquid scintillator AntiNeutrino Detector (KamLAND) 
experiment uses reactor antineutrinos. The sources are a group of nuclear power 
stations in Japan situated at various distances ~ 100 km to 200 km from the detector. 
As at Chooz, the detector makes use of the inverse 8 decay Ve + p —> n + e”. 

The experiment was designed to explore the Am}, ~ 7 x 1075 eV? mass region. 
For a particular reactor at distance D from the detector, we have from (19.19) and 
setting |Ue3|? = 0, that the survival probability is given by 


3 x 2 2 2 (Am D 
Pp(Ve > Ve) = 1 — 4|Ue1|*|Uer|* sin =) oe (20.5) 
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Figure 20.3 KamLAND data (K. Eguchi et al. Phys. Rev. Lett 90, 021802 (2003)). 
The energy distribution of the observed positrons in bins of 0.425 MeV (solid 
circles with error bars), along with the expected no oscillations distribution (upper 
histogram) and the best fit including oscillations using (20.5) (lower histogram). 
The shaded bands indicate the systematic error in the best fit distribution. The 
vertical dashed line corresponds to the analysis threshold at 2.6 MeV. 


and from the parameterization (14.16) 
4|Uer |? [Uer? = cost 6.3 sin? 20. © sin? 26.0. 


As at Chooz, MSW effects are negligible. The measured positron energy spectrum 
is compared with the positron energy spectrum that would be expected if there 
were no antineutrino oscillations. This spectrum can be very well estimated from 
knowledge of the various reactor characteristics. 

Some results from KamLAND are shown in Fig. 20.3. The energy spectrum of 
the positrons is clearly below what it would be without oscillation. The best fit to 
the data using an expression based on (20.5) has 


Im, | = 6.9 x 10-5 eV’, 
0.84 < sin?20.. < 1. 


The KamLAND analysis took some account of systematic errors arising from the 
simplifying assumption |U.3|* = 0. 
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20.5 Atmospheric neutrinos 


The Earth is continually bombarded by cosmic rays, which consist for the most part 
of high energy protons and electrons. The protons, in their collisions with nuclei 
in the upper atmosphere, produce z mesons. The m mesons decay by the chains 
(Section 9.2, Section 9.4): 


-+ 


m > ut + Vy , woe +My 


Let tv. + Vu se ay, Va 


The neutrinos and antineutrinos are produced at a mean height ~ 20km, with 
energies extending to the multi-GeV region. The ratio of the flux vy + V, to the 
flux of Ve + Ve is evidently about 2. 

In water detectors, such as Super Kamiokandi, charged leptons are produced 
through reactions essentially of the form 


Vetn>e +p, W+tp—>et+n; 
Vuatn—> wu +p, Vtp pt +n. 


The charged leptons emit Cerenkov radiation, which provides information on the 
energy, direction and identity of the incident neutrino. 

Figure 20.4 shows some results from the Super-Kamiokandi detector. The plots 
show the ratio of observed ve- and v,,-like events to Monte Carlo calculations 
in the absence of oscillations, as a function of D/E,. Ey is the neutrino energy 
and D the distance from the point of production ~ 20 km above the Earth’s sur- 
face, to the detector. D is then inferred from the measured neutrino direction. 
For multi-GeV electron neutrinos, the MSW modification to the equations has 
to be included for those neutrinos passing through the Earth on their way to the 
detector. 

The ve data show no sign of oscillation, but there is a clear deficit of muon 
neutrinos. The best fit to the data has Ami, = 2.2 x 107? eV’, and like K2K has 
sin? 20,3 = 1, where for D/E, < 10° km/GeV the Am}, and Am}, oscillations 
are combined into one Ami, oscillation. The absence of discernible Ve —> Ve oscil- 
lations in the data was the first indication of the smallness of |U.3|?, which again 
implies that the Ami, oscillations are predominantly between v,, and v+. 


20.6 Solar neutrinos 


The nuclear and thermal physics of the Sun is well understood. The solar neutrino 
spectra predicted by the Standard Solar Model and shown in Fig. 20.5 may be 
assumed with confidence. 
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Figure 20.4 Data from Super Kamiokande (Y. Fukunda et al. Phys. Rev. Lett. 
82, 1562 (1998). The ratio of measured events to expected events in the absence 
of oscillations. The lines show the expected shape for v, <> Vq with Am\, = 


2.2 x 10-3 eV? and sin? (20,3) = |. There is no significant Ve <> Ve oscillation 
observed. 


The first measurements of the spectra were made by R. Davis and his collabora- 
tors in the deep Homestake mine in the U.S.A, (Davis 1964). The detection of the 
neutrinos was made through the reaction 


Ve + 77C1 + 0.81 MeV > e7 + #2Ar. 


The Super-Kamiokande detector also made measurements of the solar neutrino 
flux with Ey greater than about 6 Mev (Fukuda et al. 1996). 

Because of the high energy threshold these measurements were blind to the 
principal flux from the ‘pp’ reaction. The GALLEX (Italy) and SAGE (Russia) 
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Figure 20.5 The solar neutrino spectra predicted by the standard solar model. 
Spectra for the pp chain are shown by solid lines and those for the CNO chain by 
dashed lines. (See Bahcall, J. N. and Ulrich, R. K. (1988), Rev. Mod. Phys. 60, 
297.) 


experiments were designed to remedy this, and examine the pp flux through the 
reaction (Hampel et al., 1999; Gavrin et al., 2003) 


Ve + 3,Ga + 0.23 MeV > 3;Get+e™. 


The SNO (Sudbury Neutrino Observatory, Canada) is a heavy water detector. Neu- 
trinos, with Ey greater than about 5 Mev, are detected through the reactions, (Ahmad 
et al. 2002) 


ve + D2 + 1.44 MeV > e~ +p +p, 
Ve + D2 + 2.22 MeV > p+n +v. 


The first of these reactions is a charged current interaction and can be initiated only 
by an electron neutrino. The second is a neutral current interaction, initiated with 
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equal probability by an electron, muon or tau neutrino. The SNO experiment also 
measured the reaction rate of elastic neutrino scattering from electrons, 


vt+e-ovcte. 


Again, this reaction can be triggered by a neutrino of any type. Measurements can 
be used to infer both the ve flux @(v,)) and the total flux (Ve + Vu + Vz). 

The early results from the Homestake detector gave a measured flux of only 
about one third of that expected from the standard Solar Model without oscillation. 
Super Kamiokande, GALLEX and SAGE gave about half the expected rate. SNO 
found that 


(ve) 
(Ve + Vit Vr) 


= 0.306 + 0.05. 


The measured total neutrino flux was consistent with that expected from the Stan- 
dard Solar Model and clearly, since the Sun produces only electron neutrinos, many 
have made the transition to v,, and v+. 


20.7 Solar MSW effects 


We showed in Section 19.4 that plane wave neutrino mass eigenstates depended on 
functions f;(z), that satisfied 


oh DA eat \U*Uaf (20.6) 
Liz 2E” Z)JejVeiJj. . 


The source of solar neutrinos is the central region of the Sun, where the Standard 
Solar Model gives V(o) = 7.6 x 107!? eV. Comparing this with Am}, /2E, which 
with the ‘reference parameters’ of Section 20.1 equals 3.5 x 107'7(10 MeV/Ey), it 
is clear that the interpretation of the data from solar neutrino experiments requires 
a serious consideration of the MSW effect. 

As a Starting approximation we again neglect the small term U.3. With U.3 = 0 
the solution of (20.6) for f3(z) is 


fa(z) = "32E f0), 


independent of V(z). With U.3 = 0, and since the initial neutrino is an electron 
neutrino, f3(0) = 0 and it follows that f3(z) is zero for all z: it plays no part in 
the oscillations. The approximation again reduces the analysis to a two-neutrino 
phenomenon in f(z) and fo(z). After some algebra it can be shown that the solar 
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neutrino data can be analysed with the equations 


dfe Ame; 
1 ee cos(20e2) fe + sin(26.2) fx) + Viz)fe 
dz 2E (20.7) 
Af: _ Am nag 26 
ae OE (sin(26¢2) fe + (cos 26¢2) fx). 


fx = Cw fu — 543 fr isacombination of fu and fz, V(z)is known from the Standard 
Solar Model. The equations have to be integrated numerically. 

All the solar neutrino data is consistent with the oscillation interpretation, and 
analysis of the data gives 3 x 10-5 eV? < Am}, < 1.9 x 1074 eV’, 30.2° < @2 < 
34.9° with high probability (95% confidence level). The best fit is with Am}, = 
6.9 x 1075 eV’, 6.2 = 32°. 

The solar neutrino data give a tighter constraint on 0.2 than KamLAND. Also, 
with the MSW effect, the solution of equations (20.7) depends on the sign of Am},. 
It is found to be positive, as is indicated in Figure 20.1 


20.8 Future prospects 


There are several planned experiments that will make a more thorough investigation 
of neutrino masses and mixing phenomena. Apart from the possibility of sterile 
neutrinos, indications of which have not been confirmed, there is no evidence to 
contradict the three-neutrino theory of Chapter 19. However, it can be seen from 
the quality of the data presented in this chapter that the neutrino mass theory is not 
as well established as other branches of The Standard Model. Within the theory 
experiments are planned to make more precise measurements of the Am? and the 
parameters of the neutrino mixing matrix. 

The principal focus of experimental activity is on the construction of muon 
neutrino beams as in the K2K experiment. An advantage of accelerator-generated 
neutrinos is the control that one has on the flux and energy distribution. K2K is 
an ongoing experiment but by late 2006 the muon neutrino experiments CNGS 
and MINOS (Main Injector Neutrino Oscillation Search) will be in operation. The 
CNGS neutrinos are generated at CERN and detected at the GRAN SASSO under- 
ground laboratory in Italy. The MINOS beam is generated at Fermilab and detected 
in the Soudan mine in Minnesota. Both experiments will look for evidence of the 
rare Vu —> Ve transition and for the expected v, — v, oscillations. If the theory of 
Chapter 19 is not challenged it is expected that by 2010 we will have much tighter 
bounds on both sin?(26.3) and |Am3,I- 

In the more distant future a new very high intensity proton accelerator will be 
built at Tokai, Japan. The experiment T2K will take over from K2K with a neutrino 
beam of much higher intensity. Detection at Super Kamiokande will give a base line 
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Figure 20.6 The upper curve is Pp(Vy — Ve). 
The lower curve Pp(Vy — Ve). 
The parameters are Am}, =2 x 10-3 eV?, Am, =7x 10> eV’, 
COS O22 = 0.84, cos O43 = 1/72, sin 6.3 = 0.05, ô = 7/4, D = 295 km. 
The MSW effect, which depends on the local geology will be significant but 
calculable. It is not included here. 


D ~ 295 km. An upgrade to higher intensity for MINOS is also planned with a new 
experiment NOVA. By 2015 with T2K and NOVA it is expected that if sin?(20.3) > 
0.01 then it will be detected. The MSW effect will influence these measurements and 
the sign of Am3, could be established, and hence the mass ordering. If sin?(20,3) can 
be measured then it is also possible to have a measurement of the CP violating phase 
ô. Figure 20.6 shows the transition probabilities Ppn(vy — Ve) and Pp(Vy > Ve) 
as a function of Ey with the T2K baseline. 6 is taken as 45° and the other parameters 
are a plausible set. Although the probabilities are small, the particle and antiparticle 
probabilities differ considerably (see Section 19.3). 
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Majorana neutrinos 


Majorana fields were introduced in Section 6.6. If neutrino fields are Majorana, 
then there is no distinction to be made between neutrinos and antineutrinos. As 
explained in Section 6.7, the smallness of neutrino masses makes the differences 
between Dirac and Majorana neutrinos difficult to discern experimentally. 

In this chapter we elaborate on the theory of Majorana neutrinos and show 
how they can be accommodated within the Standard Model. Finally we describe 
experiments on ‘double 8 decay’ that may determine the nature of neutrinos. 


21.1 Majorana neutrino fields 


We shall denote left-handed and right-handed Majorana neutrino fields by vp (x) 
and vp(x). From (6.28 and 6.29), making the identifications 


bp+ = dp+, bp- = dp 


we have for a Majorana neutrino field carrying mass m 


1 [m , 
vy = b e 9/2 I+) + b e? |—) el(pr— En) 
L JV 2 2E, [( p+ ) p 


Ti (bse? |—) _ pee |+)) el Prtey] , 
(21.1) 


1 [m ; 
ve = b e?/2 |+) +b _e78/2 j=j eiPT-Et) 
R JV 2 2E, [( p+ ) p 


sie (=b e7”? i= + poe |+)) ei PEED] ‘ 
(21.2) 


The fields v(x) and vg(x) are not independent. It is easily shown, using Problem 
6.5, that 


(io?) |-)* =|+),  (io*) |+)* = —-|-), 
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and then that 
vr = (io*)vé and ve = lio’). (21.3) 


Thus either field may be derived from the other. As a consequence, only left-handed 
Majorana fields or only right-handed Majorana fields need appear in any theory. 
The charge conjugate field vf was defined in (7.11b) by 


ve = —(io?)v%. 
But by the results above —(io?)vs = v, so that 
VE = Uy. (21.4) 


Thus the charge conjugate of a Majorana field is identical to the field. There is no 
room in the theory of Majorana neutrinos for a distinguishable antineutrino. For 
a given momentum, there are two basic particle states, which we may take to be 
one with helicity +1/, the other with helicity —!/. (In these respects, Majorana 
neutrinos are somewhat similar to photons, but with photons having helicities +1). 


21.2 Majorana Lagrangian density 


The Majorana field is constructed from solutions of the Dirac equation. We saw in 
Section 5.2 that the Lagrangian density for a free Dirac particle of mass m is 


pDirac z= Wie" ð yL + vio". c m(wi yr + vn). 


In the case of a Majorana field, vg is determined by vy, and given by (21.3) above. 
We choose to work with v, and therefore take the Majorana Lagrangian density to 
be 


l | 
M- Slita av + iio? tota Gio?) — m {vt (io?) v* + v(—io?)v} | 


where v = v. For the remainder of this chapter we shall drop the subscript L, 
for clarity of notation. v is a two component left-handed neutrino field. We have 
introduced a factor of 5 to compensate for double counting. 

The second dynamical term in £™ is equivalent to the first (Problem 21.1), so 
that the Lagrangian density may be written 


M = ivte“a,v — > {vt (io?) v* + v? (—io?) v}. (21.5) 


It is interesting and important to note that, with finite mass m and with the 
Majorana constraints, we lose the U(1) symmetry that gave neutrino number 
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conservation in the Dirac case (Section 7.1). We shall see that with Majorana 
neutrinos the overall lepton number is no longer conserved. 

Noting the factor !/ in the Lagrangian density, the Hamiltonian operator H and 
momentum operator P for Majorana neutrinos are (see Section 6.5) 


1 
H= 2 D (bi -bpe = byeb.) Ep = y (D5 -bpe) Ep, 
Ma = (21.6) 
a 2 2 (bp-bpe = bpebpe) p= b (b5-bpe) P, 
p€ pe 


where € = +1 is the helicity index. 


21.3 Majorana field equations 


A variation 6v* in the Majorana action yields the field equation 
iõ”ð,v = m (io?) v*. 


(Note that there are two contributions from the mass term in the Lagrangian density.) 


In a frame K’ in which the Majorana neutrino is at rest, p/v’ = —id/v' = 0 (i = 
1, 2, 3), and the field equation reduces to 
dv’ 2) ,,/k 
i— =m(io~)v 21.7 
= = m (io?) LND 


It is easy to verify that this equation has two solutions of the form 


vi = be iét @ + b*e E" (°) and v = be iE" i Da b*e E" ©. f 


with E = m. (21.8) 


We may then, as in Section 6.3, transform to a frame K in which the Majorana 
neutrino is moving with velocity v > 0 in the Oz direction: 


= e79/2 0 Limi 1 aimi 0 
vp =M wia ò in) [Pe (5) +o A 


1 1 7 1 0 
= þe ™! e 9/2 ( ) ae b*eimt ef/2 
0 1 
Substituting t’ = t cosh 6 — z sinh 9, 


v = be-9/2 (o) el(pz—Et) i b*e8/2 a el pzt ED | (21.9) 
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Similarly there are solutions of the form 


v = be?/2 G) el(pz- ED = b*e9/2 (4) el pZt Et) (21.10) 


All other plane wave solutions may be generated from these by rotations, and 
we recover the general field (21.1). 


21.4 Majorana neutrinos: mixing and oscillations 


The most general Lorentz invariant Majorana mass term that can be introduced into 
a Lagrangian density is 


1 ee 
Lass) = = X vI (—io’) VgMog + Hermitian conjugate. (21.11) 
a,B 

a and £ run over the three neutrino types, e, p and T; va, vg are left-handed Majo- 
rana fields; mag is an arbitrary complex matrix. In contrast to the case of Dirac 
neutrinos, Mag can be taken to be symmetric. This is because fermion fields anti- 
commute, so that v? (—io’) vg is Symmetric on the interchange of œ and £ (see 
Problem 21.2). 

A general symmetric complex matrix can be transformed into a real diagonal 
matrix with positive diagonal elements by means of a single unitary matrix U (see, 
for example, Horn and Johnson (1985)). If mag = mga, we can write 

3 
map = Y Uai mi Ugi, (21.12) 
i=1 
where the m; are three positive masses. Note that U has no phase ambiguities, 
whereas Dirac neutrinos have phase ambiguities (see (19.2)). 
If we now define the fields 


v(x) = Yo Uaivalx), (21.13) 
the mass term takes the standard Majorana form: 
mass 


1 
£ s5 De mi ve (—io’) v; + Hermitian conjugate. 


The dynamical terms in the Lagrangian density keep the same form under the 
transformation: 


= yt eu = Isua y. 
Layn = ) VG" 3p Va = iv; OPO, Vi. 
x i 
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(Layn + mass) is the Lagrangian density of free Majorana neutrinos of masses 
mı, m2, m3. Inverting equation (21.13), the neutrino fields v(x) appear as mix- 
tures of the neutrino fields of definite mass: 


Vax) = >" U5, vi(x). (21.14) 


This is of the same form as equation (19.6) for Dirac neutrinos. The consequences 
for the weak currents and neutrino oscillations are the same as in Section 19.2 and 
Section 19.3 for Dirac neutrinos but antineutrinos are interpreted as the neutrinos 
that accompany a negative charge lepton in weak interaction decays. 


21.5 Parameterisation of U 


A 3 x 3 unitary matrix U is specified by nine real parameters, but by absorbing 
phase factors into the definition of the lepton fields, as in Section 19.6, Ux; can be 
redefined as 


io 
U ie = e! Ha 
without changing the physical content of the theory. Thus U can be characterised 
by 9 — 3 = 6 parameters. The Dirac neutrino mixing matrix (Section 19.6) is deter- 
mined by four parameters, and requires extension, to include two more parameters. 


One may take 


lM! 0 0 
UMajorana = Upirac X 0 e^? 0]. (21.15) 
0 0 1 


Potentially we have two more CP violating parameters. However A; and Az make 
no contribution to the CP violation of the oscillation phenomena of Chapters 19 
and 20 (see (19.19) and Problem 21.3) 


21.6 Majorana neutrinos in the Standard Model 


To bring Majorana neutrinos carrying mass into the Standard Model, we must 
maintain the SU(2) symmetry of the weak interaction. As in the case of Dirac 
neutrinos, a suitable SU(2) invariant expressions that we can construct from the 
Higgs doublet field ® and a lepton doublet L, is (PT £ La) (See Section 19.5). On 
symmetry breaking, this becomes (T £ La) = —(bo + h/V2)vq. 

po © 180 GeV is the Higgs field vacuum expectation value and h(x) is the Higgs 
boson field. 
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From these SU(2) invariant expressions we can construct an SU(2) invariant 


Lagrangian density that on symmetry breaking becomes 


f= -i + h//2y va (—io? vp Kag + Hermitian conjugate. 

(21.16) 
The matrix Kag couples the neutrino fields to the Higgs field, and we can identify 
the mass term 


Mop = bo Kop: (21.17) 


Hence the coupling matrix K has dimension (mass)~', which implies (see Section 
8.4) that it is an ‘effective’ Lagrange density. Coupling terms such as this render 
the theory unrenormalisable. 


21.7 The seesaw mechanism 


To address the question of renormalisability consider the Lagrangian density 


£=i "dup + iRto”ð R — > (iRTo?R —iR'o?R*) — mvi R — wR. 
(21.18) 
M and u are mass parameters; vy and R are two component left-handed and right- 
handed spinor fields respectively. Discarding the terms coupling v and R, the 
Lagrangian density is that of a massless left-handed neutrino field v,, and a right- 
handed Majorana neutrino field carrying mass M. 
We now suppose that M is so large that the dynamical term iRto”3„R may be 
neglected, to leave 


M 
2 = vied — zR" Gio” )R — Ri(io?)R*) — myi R—pwR'yp. (21.19) 


A variation 6 R* in the action gives the field equation for R: 
Mio*R* — uw = 0. 
And multiplying by io?/M we obtain 


R = —(u/M)io* 5. (21.20) 


Substituting back into (21.19) gives the effective Lagrangian density 


2 = iG", + (W?/2M)(v]io*vf + vf(—io?)v,). (21.21) 
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The sign of the mass term can be changed by making the phase change v > 
vi = ivy. The effective £ is then a free neutrino field of mass m = uu? /M. Taking 
for u a typical lepton mass, say the mass of the muon (107 MeV), we can make 
m the magnitude of a neutrino mass by taking M sufficiently large, >10” GeV. 
The generalisation of the seesaw mechanism to include three neutrino types is 
straightforward. 

Taking R to be an SU(2) singlet, the Lagrangian density (21.19) can be made 
compatible with the Standard Model by replacing uvi R with the SU(2) invariant 
C (LÌ $)R, and similarly replacing uRtv, where C is a dimensionless coupling 
constant. After symmetry breaking, uvi R becomes C (0 +h (x)/ V2) viR and 
setting aside the coupling to the Higgs boson, the mass u = C¢ġo. It should be 
noted though that although there are no dimensioned coupling constants the mass 
M is not generated by the Higgs mechanism. 


21.8 Are neutrinos Dirac or Majorana? 


The principal feature that distinguishes massive Majorana neutrinos from massive 
Dirac neutrinos is that Majorana neutrinos do not conserve lepton number. As 
pointed out in Section 21.2, in the Majorana case the U(1) symmetry that gives 
lepton number conservation in the Dirac case is lost. The experimental observation 
of a lepton number violating process would therefore be of great interest. ‘Double 
B decay’ is the most promising phenomenon for investigation. 

The first direct laboratory observation of double 8 decay was made in 1987, with 
the decay 

82 82 


345e > 3¢Krte +e ++ Pe + 3.03 MeV. 


The mean lifetime for this decay has been measured to be (9.2 + 1) 10!° yrs. 

If neutrinos are Dirac particles, Pe is the appropriate symbol in this decay. 
If neutrinos are Majorana particles, v and Ð are identical. The observed decay 
does not distinguish between the two interpretations. The process is illustrated in 
Fig. 21.1a. An electron and a 0 in the Dirac case, or a v in the Majorana case, are 
created at each interaction point at which a d quark is transformed into a u quark. 
The nucleus becomes $? Br, possibly in an excited state, between the interaction 
points. 

If neutrinos are Majorana, the decay might be a neutrinoless double B decay, as 
envisaged in Fig. 21.1b. The neutrino created at X, is annihilated at X3, giving a 
change of 2 in lepton number. This process is not available if neutrinos are Dirac 
particles. In the absence of neutrinos to share the energy, the sum of the energies of 
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Figure 21.1 (a) Illustrates the two neutrino double 6 decay of 84Se. The decay 
occurs at the second order of perturbation theory in the weak interaction and 
involves a sum over many states of SE Br (denoted by XBY). 

(b) Illustrates the neutrinoless double 8 decay, a Majorana neutrino created in the 
transition 82Se > 32 Br* is annihilated in the transition 32 Br* > kr, In pertur- 
bation theory this involves a sum over all momentum states of the neutrino as well 
as many states of ee Br. 


the two electrons emitted would be sharply peaked at the decay energy. (The recoil 
energy of the nucleus would be small.) 

Double B decay and neutrinoless double B decay occur at the second order 
of perturbation theory in the effective weak interaction of equation (14.22). For 
Majorana neutrinos, double 6 decay and neutrinoless double 8 decay are competing 
processes. Neutrinoless decays are heavily suppressed. From the field equation 
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Table 21.1. From Elliot and Vogel hep/ph/0202264 Feb 2002 


Measured Ov half life 


Nucleus TH (years) Estimate Ti) (years) Lower limit (years) 
48 Ca (4.2 + 1.2) 10! (2.2 + 1.3) 10 > 9.5 x 107! 
16 Ge (1.3 + 0.1) 107! (3.2 + 2.4) 10% > 1.9 x 10° 
82 Se (9.2 + 1.0) 10!° (1.3 + 1.0) 10% > 2.7 x 10” 
100 Mo (8.0 + 0.6) 10!8 (8.4 + 7.2) 10% > 5.5 x 10” 
116 Cq (3.2 + 0.3) 10!° (1.0 + 0.9) 10% > 7.0 x 107 


(21.1), the decay amplitude for the neutrinoless mode, with an intermediate neutrino 
of mass m; and energy E,, is proportional to 


(m;/2E,) |e 9? e®? + e® eP] = (mi/Ey). 


The two terms come from the two helicity states. The corresponding factors in two 
neutrino B decay are dominated by the term (m;/2E,)e’, and e? ~ 2cosh@ = 
(2E,/m;), giving unity. 

With three neutrino mass eigenstates the decay rate will be proportional to 
(1/ EDIS, m;Ue|? where Ey is some mean neutrino energy that can be expected 
to be a nuclear excitation energy. 

Table 21.1. gives some measured two neutrino B decay half lives, and corre- 
sponding estimates of the half lives of the neutrinoless decays. These theoretical 
estimates are sensitive to the nuclear model used. 


Problems 

21.1 Show that (io?v*) o3 Go? v*) = võ” ðv. 

21.2 Show that, taking account of the anticommuting spinor fields, 
vio vp = VpO Vey. 


21.3 Denoting the Majorana and Dirac mixing matrices by UM and UP, show that 


U By Uar =U Bi US and hence that the phenomenology of mixing is the same for 


both Majorana and Dirac neutrinos. 
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Anomalies 


In the Standard Model, the fermion fields of the leptons and quarks interact through 
the mediation of vector bosons. As we remarked in Chapter 10, the renormalisability 
of the Model requires the vector boson fields to be introduced through the mecha- 
nisms of local gauge symmetry. Renormalisation requires the insertion of counter 
terms in the Lagrangian (Chapter 8). It is important that the counter terms maintain 
the local gauge symmetries, along with their corresponding conserved currents. As 
a consequence, one of the global current conservation laws of the Standard Model, 
that we have obtained by treating the fields as classical fields, has to be modified 
when the classical fields are quantised. This is an example of an anomaly. We shall 
see that baryon number and lepton number are not strictly conserved quantities in 
quantum field theory. 


22.1 The Adler—Bell-Jackiw anomaly 


Bell and Jackiw and, independently, Adler were the first to find an anomaly in a field 
theory (see Treiman et al., 1985). They were concerned with the axial vector current 
associated with the chiral symmetries introduced in Section 16.7. To appreciate the 
nature of this anomaly, consider the model Lagrangian density 


= 1 
£= wly"(id, — qA u) — m]y — E (22.1) 


This has the local gauge symmetry of electromagnetism; it is invariant under the 
transformation 


Ya) > pa) = expa), 


22.2 
A(x) > Aj, (x) = A (x) + 3a x(x). ( ) 
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If m = 0, £ also has a global chiral symmetry: it is then invariant under the 
transformation 


W(x) > Wa) = ya), (22.3) 
as may easily be verified using the properties of the y matrices (Section 5.5). 
Applying the transformation (22.3) to the Lagrangian density (22.1), witha taken 
to be infinitesimal and space and time dependent, gives an infinitesimal change ô£ 
in £ which (after an integration by parts in the action) may be taken to be 
BL = a(x), jA — mý yy], 
where 
já = vv (22.4) 
is the axial current. (See Problem 5.6.) 
It follows from Hamilton’s principle that, for fields that obey the field 
equations, 
ðL ji = 2impyw. (22.5) 
If m = O, the axial current is conserved: 


anjt =0 if m=0. (22.6) 


The results (22.5) and (22.6) have been obtained treating the fields as classical fields. 
In quantum field theory the fields become quantum operators, and the currents can be 
calculated in perturbation theory. It is found that in order to keep the electric charge 
conserved and maintain electromagnetism as a local gauge symmetry, perturbation 
theory requires 
2 
a,j = 2imvy sv — cee 8, Ayd, Ap. (22.7) 
T 
With m = 0 the axial current is not conserved, but instead 
2 
. e v 
ait = Eai P3 Avð Ap. (22.8) 


This is the Adler—Bell—Jackiw axial anomaly. It is found to be the only anomalous 
term in 0, j4. Using Problem 4.3, we can write (22.8) in the explicitly gauge 
invariant form 


Oui, =- E.B. (22.9) 
T 
It is interesting to note that from (22.8) we can construct a current 


2 
: ; éS 
joa = ja + gat Av Fag, (22.10) 
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which evidently is conserved: 
dajka = 0. (22.11) 


Jka is gauge dependent (it contains A,) and hence lacks immediate physical sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless it follows from (22.11) that the charge 


Q(t) = J jad x (22.12) 


is constant in time. Q(t) is a gauge invariant quantity. 


22.2 Cancellation of anomalies in electroweak currents 


In the Standard Model, there are anomalies that have an origin and structure similar 
to the axial anomaly described in Section 22.1. In particular in the electroweak 
sector the gauge bosons couple to currents that have both vector and axial vector 
components, as, for example, in (12.15) where 


jë = elo", = ey"(1/2)01 — yve. (22.13) 


It is the mix of vector and axial vector that gives rise to anomalies that threaten 
the renormalisability of the electroweak sector. Detailed calculations show that, in 
a theory that has only leptons and no quarks, anomalies do spoil the conservation 
laws of the currents that couple to the bosons. Conversely, in a theory with only 
quarks and no leptons there are again anomalies. Remarkably, in a theory which 
includes both leptons and quarks the anomalies cancel exactly, provided that the 
number of lepton families is equal to the number of quark families, and then the 
electroweak gauge currents are strictly conserved (t’ Hooft, 1976). Thus equality in 
the number of lepton families and quark families is of fundamental importance to 
the renormalisability of the Standard Model. 

There are no serious anomalies associated with the gluon fields of the strong 
interaction. 


22.3 Lepton and baryon anomalies 


We now turn to the currents that, classically, arise from global symmetries and 
conserve the number of leptons and the number of quarks. We will first consider 
the situation if neutrinos are shown to be Dirac fermions. For Dirac neutrinos there 
is a conserved lepton current given by (22.25) 


Jiepton €) = D [at ar (x) + ah (x) oar (x) + via) Eva (x) 


a=e, [Lr 


+ vin (x) o" var (x)].- (22.14) 
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and classically 
Ou Fepton) = 0. (22.15) 


On quantisation, this current is not conserved. The divergence equation has to 
be modified in a way reminiscent of (22.8) and becomes 


3- fl 
On cee = T ° Eg (Wy Wap) _ £18 ,.Bio| : (22.16) 


The fields W,,,, B,,,, and the coupling constants gı and g2, were introduced in 
Chapter 11. 

The total quark number is also classically conserved but the same anomalous term 
as in (22.15) arises when the quark fields are quantised for each colour. Summing 
over the three colours we have 


Ou Ta = 33, Jiepton ; (22.17) 


Since baryon number is one third of the quark number, this can also be written 


On Jeh E Oy. Teon (22. 18) 


muon ak tau’ 
Thus if neutrinos are Dirac particles, anomalies reduce the two classically con- 


served currents of the Standard Model to one that can be taken as Teese = ieee 
The independent current Jayan + Iion is not conserved. 

Let us now consider the lepton number current. This is not conserved but, as we 
found with the chiral anomaly, there is nevertheless an associated current that is 
conserved, and we may write 


where region = JE + Jh Te 


d (an) = 0, (22.19) 


where 


3 1 l 
y prho É gTr (Wy Wap — (182/3) W Wi W) — 82B, Bry |. 


T 32m? 2 
(22.20) 
Jy is called the topological current, and 


Ny = J J? dx (22.21) 


is the topological number. 
The lepton number is defined to be 


Miepton = J Jena X, (22.22) 
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and it follows from (22.19) that Niepton — Nr is constant in time. If Nr changes by 
ANT, then Miepton changes by ANiepton, and ANiepton = ANT. 


22.4 Gauge transformations and the topological number 


Is the topological number a gauge invariant? For simplicity we shall restrict our 
discussion to fields that are gauge transforms of the vacuum field configuration. 
Then from (11.4b) and (11.6) 


By = (2/81) 0,8, (22.23) 
W, = (2i /g2) (4,U) U'. (22.24) 


The field strengths B,,, and W,,, are of course zero everywhere. Also we shall only 
consider gauge transformations in a local region of space, so that@ — OandU — I 
asr —> oo. The topological number for this vacuum configuration is 


Nr = e%* Tr {(3;U) Ul (a; U) Ul (3U) U"} dx, (22.25) 


87? 
using (22.24) in (22.20). 

It can be shown that Nr is an integer multiple of 3, 0, +3, +6, ... We can illus- 
trate this by considering unitary transformations of the form 


U(x) = cos f(r)I + isin f (r)(#-T), (22.26) 


taking aw = f(r)f in (B.9). Here f(r) is a function with the property that f(r) > 0 
asr — oo, so that U — Iasr — oo. If U(x) is to be defined atr = 0, then sin f(r) 
must vanish there (since fis not defined atr = 0). Thus we require f(0) = nz where 
nis an integer. Subject only to the boundary conditions at r = 0 andr > ow, f(r) 
can be any continuous and differentiable function. 

Ifn = 0, f(r) can be deformed continuously to give f(r) = 0, U = I, for all r; 
transformations like this are called ‘small’ unitary transformations. If n Æ 0 there 
is no way in which f(r) can be deformed continuously to give U = I for all r, these 
are ‘large’ unitary transformations. Direct computation of (22.25) with U of the 
form (22.26) gives 


6 nit 
Ny = — | sin? fdf = 3n. (22.27) 
T Jo 


It appears that in a theory with no fermions there would be many inequivalent 
representations of the vacuum state, characterised by a topological number Nr. 
Neglecting the fermions, and treating the SU (2) x U (1) gauge fields and the Higgs 
field classically, it is found that to change Nr continuously by one unit involves 
field distortions that require energy. Estimates suggest the energy barrier in field 
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configurations is of height a few times (47r / 83) Mw ~ 100 Mw. Treating the fields 
as quantum fields, t’Hooft (1976) found that quantum tunnelling can take place 
through the barrier, but the probability per unit volume in space-time of a change in 
Nris very small because of a very small tunnelling factor exp(—1627/g3) ~ 107178. 


22.5 The instability of matter, and matter genesis 


Including the fermions in the Standard Model, if the Higgs and gauge fields 
pass over the energy barrier separating different topological sectors, the fermion 
fields must also evolve. Suppose, for example, that AMepton = —3 and, from 
(22.18), A Nbaryon = —3. These conditions are satisfied by, for example, the decay 
3He > et + ut +v, 

With suppression factors like 10~!7%, it is unlikely that any helium nucleus in 
our galaxy has ever decayed in this way since helium nuclei were formed. 

It is nevertheless an intriguing possibility that the matter content of the Universe 
could have been generated by an anomaly mechanism. In the Big Bang model of 
cosmology, at the very early stage in its evolution the Universe was intensely hot, at 
a temperature high compared even with the barrier height separating the different 
topological sectors. Thermal fluctuations over the barrier would produce matter 
or antimatter depending on the sign of A Nr. In the beginning the net baryon and 
lepton numbers might both have taken the symmetrical value zero. To generate the 
observed preponderance of matter over antimatter requires CP violation, and this 
is an attribute of the Standard Model. 

The modifications are straightforward if neutrinos are Majorana fermions. For 
example, with the Majorana Lagrange density of (21.11), (22.19) becomes 


T Ts z JË) = map (vlo*vp $ vporvs) (22.28) 


as can be shown by making an infinitesimal, space time dependent, phase change 
on all the lepton fields (see the method of section (22.1)). If neutrinos are Majorana 
particles then, with the anomalies, no global conservation laws remain. 


Epilogue 


Reductionism complete? 


The Standard Model, extended to include neutrinos carrying mass, gives a remark- 
ably successful account of the experimental data of particle physics obtained up 
to 2006. Any subsequent theory must, in some sense, correspond to the Standard 
Model in the energy range that has so far been explored. 

Many questions remain to be answered. Why is there the internal electroweak and 
strong group structure U(1) x SU(2) x SU(3), with the three coupling constants 
81, 82, g3? Is the origin of mass really to be found in the Higgs field with its two 
parameters: the Higgs mass and the expectation value of the Higgs field? In the 
electroweak sector, why are the masses of the charged leptons as they are? There 
are three parameters here. Another set of parameters comes with allowing neutrinos 
to have mass: three neutrino masses and four parameters of the mass mixing matrix 
(or six if it appears that neutrinos correspond to Majorana fields rather than Dirac 
fields). In the quark sector ten more parameters are introduced: six quark masses, 
and four parameters in the Kobayashi-Maskawa matrix. 

Are these twenty five or twenty six parameters really independent? 

Some of these questions may be answered when experimentalists have the LHC 
(Large Hadron Collider) at CERN, probing to higher energies and thereby to smaller 
distances to make progress into finding common origins of what are now diverse 
elements of the Standard Model. The task is to reduce twenty six parameters to one 
or two, say, before closing the book on the theory of matter and radiation. 
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Appendix A 


An aide-mémoire on matrices 


A.1 Definitions and notation 


Anm x nmatrix A = (Aij); i = 1,...,m; j = 1,..., n; is an ordered array of mn 
numbers, which may be complex: 
AitAi2... Ain 
| A21A22 
Amı Amn 


Aj; is the element of the ith row and jth column. 
The complex conjugate of A, written A*, is defined by 


A* = (Aj;). 
The transpose of A, written AT, is the n x m matrix defined by 
Aj = Aij. 
The Hermitian conjugate, or adjoint, of A, written A‘, is defined by 
Al = A} = A or equivalently byA’ = (AD)*. 
If A, u are complex numbers and A, B are m x n matrices, C = AA + uB is defined 
by 


Cij = Ai; + Bij. 


Multiplication of the m x n matrix A by an n x l matrix B is defined by AB = C, 
where C is the m x / matrix given by 


Cik = Aij Bjk. 


We use the Einstein convention, that a repeated ‘dummy’ suffix is understood to be 
summed over, so that 


n 
Ajj Bjk means J Ajj Bix. 
j=l 
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Multiplication is associative: (AB)C = A(BC). If follows immediately from the 
definitions that 


(AB)* = A*B*, (AB)' = B'AT, (AB)! = BÝ At. 


Block multiplication: matrices may be subdivided into blocks and multiplied by a rule 
similar to that for multiplication of elements, provided that the blocks are compatible. For 


example, 

AB E\ _ /AE+ BF 

CD F) \CE+DF 
provided that the /; columns of A and l, columns of B are matched by l; rows of E and J, 
rows of F. The proof follows from writing out the appropriate sums. 


A.2 Properties of n x n matrices 
We now focus on ‘square’ n x n matrices. If A and B are n x n matrices, we can construct 
both AB and BA. In general, matrix multiplication is non-commutative, i.e. in general, 
AB + BA. 
The n x n identity matrix or unit matrix I is defined by J;; = 4;;, where 4;; is the 

Kronecker ô: 

fo 1 ifi=j, 

J )0 ifi  j. 
From the rule for multiplication, 
IA=AI=A 


for any A. A is said to be diagonal if Ajj = 0 fori Æ j. 
Determinants: with a square matrix A we can associate the determinant of A, denoted 
by det A or |A;;|, and defined by 


detA = €ij..1 Avi A2; uye Ant 
(remember the summation convention) where 


1 ifi, j,...,fisaneven permutation of 1,2,...,7, 
&ij = į —l1 ifi, j,...,tisanodd permutation of 1, 2,..., 7, 
0 otherwise. 


An important result is 
det(AB) = det A det B. 
Note also 
detA = detA, detI= 1. 


If det A 4 0 the matrix A is said to be non-singular, and det A Æ 0 is a necessary and 
sufficient condition for a unique inverse AT! to exist, such that 


AAT! = AA =l. 
Evidently, 
(AB)! = BIA ™!. 
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The trace of a matrix A, written TrA, is the sum of its diagonal elements: 
TrA = A;;. 
It follows from the definition that 
Tr(AB) = Aj, Bj; = Bj Aij = Tr(BA), 
and hence 
Tr(ABC) = Tr(BCA) = Tr(CAB). 


A.3 Hermitian and unitary matrices 


Hermitian and unitary matrices are square matrices of particular importance in quantum 
mechanics. In a matrix formulation of quantum mechanics, dynamical observables are 
represented by Hermitian matrices, while the time development of a system is determined 
by a unitary matrix. 

A matrix H is Hermitian if it is equal to its Hermitian conjugate: 


H=H, or Hij = H}. 


The diagonal elements of a Hermitian matrix are therefore real, and an n x n Hermitian 
matrix is specified by n + 2n (n — 1)/2 = n? real numbers. 
A matrix U is unitary if 


U!=U', or UI = UŻU = 1. 


The product of two unitary matrices is also unitary. 
A unitary transformation of a matrix A is a transformation of the form 


A > A' = UAU! = UAU', 
where U is a unitary matrix. The transformation preserves algebraic relationships: 
(ABY = A'B’, 
and Hermitian conjugation 
(A’)' = UATU. 
Also 
TrA’ = TrA, detA’ = det A. 


An important theorem of matrix algebra is that, for each Hermitian matrix H, there 
exists a unitary matrix U such that 


H’ = UHU"! = UHU' = Hp 


is a real diagonal matrix. 
A necessary and sufficient condition that Hermitian matrices Hı and H can be brought 
into the diagonal form by the same unitary transformation is 


H, Hy — HoH, = 0. 


It follows from this (see Problem A.3) that a matrix M can be brought into diagonal form 
by a unitary transformation if and only if 


MM! - M'M = 0. 


Note that unitary matrices satisfy this condition. 
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An arbitrary matrix M which does not satisfy this condition can be brought into real 
diagonal form by a generalised transformation involving two unitary matrices, U; and U2 
say, which may be chosen so that 


Ui MU} = Mp 


is diagonal (see Problem A.4). 
If H is a Hermitian matrix, the matrix 


U = exp(iH) 


is unitary. The right-hand side of this equation is to be understood as defined by the series 
expansion 


U = I + GB) + GH) /2!+ --- 
Then 
Ut = I + (—iH') + (—iHt)/2! +- -- 
= exp(—iH"') = exp(—iH) = U`! 


(the operation of Hermitian conjugation being carried out term by term). Conversely, any 
unitary matrix U can be expressed in this form. Since an n x n Hermitian matrix is 
specified by n? real numbers, it follows that a unitary matrix is specified by n? real 
numbers. 


A.4 A Fierz transformation 
It is easy to show that any 2 x 2 matrix M with complex elements may be expressed as a 
linear combination of the matrices g”. 
M= Z,0"%, 


and Z,, = 5Tr (o"M), since Tr (G"G") = 25yy. 

Consider the expression 
Suv (a*|o" |b) (c* |G" |d), where |a), |b), |c), |d) are two-component spinor fields. Using 
the result above, we can replace the matrix |b) (c*| by 


|b) (c*| 


1 
5 Tr" |b) (c*|)o* 
= — 5 (c* |e" |b)o*. 


The last step is evident on putting in the spinors indices, and the minus sign arises from 
the interchange of anticommuting spinor fields. 
We now have 


AS "i 1 AD 3 
gu la* |E" |b) (c*|E"|d) = — 8u la* |0" 0T d >< c*|a*|b). 


2 
Using the algebraic identity 


~ ~h~v ~ 
Euv O O” = —28 00”, 


gives gu (a* |0” |b} (c*1@” |d) = 8p, (a* |” |d) (c*|o"|b). 
This is an example of a Fierz transformation. 
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Problems 
Show that 
&ij..1 Avi Apj +++ Avr = €op...v det A. 
Show that if A, B are Hermitian, then i(AB — BA) is Hermitian. 


Show that an arbitrary square matrix M can be written in the form M = A + iB, 
where A and B are Hermitian matrices. Find A and B in terms of M and Mt. Hence 
show that M may be put into diagonal form by a unitary transformation if and only 
if MM! — MİM = 0. 


If M is an arbitrary square matrix, show that MM! is Hermitian and hence can be 
diagonalised by a unitary matrix U4, so that we can write 


U;(MM")U,! = Mp” 


where Mp is diagonal with real diagonal elements > 0. Suppose none are zero. Define 
the Hermitian matrix H = U,; 'MpU). Show that V = H-'!Mis unitary. Hence show 
that 


M = U;'MpUp, 


where U2 = U; V is a unitary matrix. 


Appendix B 
The groups of the Standard Model 


The Standard Model is constructed by insisting that the equations of the model retain the 
same form after certain transformations. For instance, we require that the equations take 
the same form in every inertial frame of reference, so that they are covariant under a 
Lorentz transformation; this may be a rotation of axes or a boost, or a combination of 
rotation and boost. The Lagrangian density that describes the Standard Model takes the 
same form in the new coordinate system, and the Lorentz transformation is said to be a 
symmetry transformation. In the Standard Model, as well as symmetries under coordinate 
transformations, there are ‘internal’ symmetries of the particle fields. The corresponding 
symmetry transformations are conveniently represented by matrices. 

It is characteristic of symmetry transformations that they satisfy the mathematical 
axioms of a group, which we set out below. In this appendix we consider some properties 
of the groups that play a special role in the Standard Model. 


B.1 Definition of a group 


A group G is a set of elements a, b, c, . . ., together with a rule that combines any two 
elements a,b of G to form an element ab, which also belongs to G, satisfying the 
following conditions. 


(i) The rule is associative: a(bc) = (ab)c. 
(ii) G contains a unique identity element I such that, for every element a of G, 


al = Ila =a. 


(iii) For every element a of G there exists a unique inverse element a~! such that 


-1 


aa'=q"! 


a=l, 

If also ab = ba for all a, b the group is said to be commutative or Abelian. 

It is usually easy to determine whether or not a given set of elements and their 
combination law satisfy these axioms. For example, the set of all integers forms an 
Abelian group under addition, with 0 the identity element. The set of all non-singular 
n x n matrices (n > 1) forms a non-Abelian group under matrix multiplication. The 
permutations of the numbers 1, 2, . . ., n form a group which has n! elements; this is an 
example of a finite group. The group of rotations of the coordinate axes is a 
three-parameter continuous group: an element is specified by three parameters that take on 
a continuous range of values. We shall be concerned principally with groups of this type. 
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B.2 Rotations of the coordinate axes, and the group SO(3) 


Consider a rotation of the coordinate axes about the origin. If the coordinates of a point P 
are (x!, x’, x°) in a frame of reference K, and (x, x, x3) in a frame K’, rotated relative 
to K, the x” are related to the x’ by a real linear transformation of the form 


xÏ = Rix. (B.1) 
R= (RÌ) is the rotation matrix. For example, a rotation of the axes through an angle 0 
about the 03 axis in a right-handed sense is given by 


= x! cos + x? sin, 
—x! sind + x? cos ð, 
X ’ 


and corresponds to the matrix 


cos@ sind 0 
) (B.2) 


Ro3(9) = (~ns cos 0 
0 0 1 


We may regard the x” and x! as 3 x 1 (column) matrices x’ and x, and write the 
transformation (B.1) as 

x’ = Rx. 
The transpose x! of x is a 1 x 3 (row) matrix, and the scalar product of two vectors x and 
y is 

x'y =xly=y'x. 
In particular, the length OP is given by ,/(x'x). Since a rotation of axes preserves scalar 
products, 
xy = x R'Ry ae x'y. 

This holds for all pairs x, y. Hence 

R'R=I (B.3) 


where I is the identity matrix: hence the inverse of R is the transpose RT of R and R is 
said to be an orthogonal matrix. 


Since det R” det R = det(R'R) = det I = 1 and det RT = det R, (B.4) 
(det R}? = 1, detR=+1. 


Matrices corresponding to pure or ‘proper’ rotations have det R = +1. We can see this 
by noting that the identity rotation is a proper rotation, and det I = 1. Any proper rotation 
can be constructed as a sequence of infinitesimal rotations starting from I and hence by 
continuity also has determinant +1. 

The product of two orthogonal matrices is an orthogonal matrix, since 


RIR) = RR, T = RR = (RR) !, 
andif det Rj = 1 and det R, = 1, 

det(Rı R2) = det R; det R, = 1. 
Hence real orthogonal 3 x 3 matrices with det R = | form a group under matrix 
multiplication. This group is called the special orthogonal group and is denoted by SO(3). 


Orthogonal matrices with det R = —1 also preserve scalar products. It is easy to see 
that inversion of the coordinate axes in the origin, x” = —x', corresponds to an 
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orthogonal matrix with determinant —1; a general ‘improper’ rotation corresponds to 
inversion in the origin together with a proper rotation. Improper rotation matrices do not 
form a group, since the product of two improper rotations is a proper rotation. 

A general proper rotation may be built up as a sequence of rotations about three 
different axes. For example, consider 


RW, 0, $) = Ros (Y)Roz (9) Ro3(), (B.5) 


in an obvious notation. The direction of 03” is defined by 0 and @¢, and then y defines the 
final orientation of 012” in the plane perpendicular to 03”. Thus each element of SO(3) is 
specified by just three parameters. (yw, 0, @ are known as the Euler angles.) 

We can also interpret the transformation (B.1) in an active sense. Consider a system 
described by a wave function ®(x) in the frame K. The system is described by 
®'(x’) = &(R~!x’) in the frame K’. This is the passive interpretation. We might, 
alternatively, drop the primes on the coordinates and give this equation an active 
interpretation, supposing that the axes have been held fixed and the system given the 
inverse rotation R~!. The wave function of the rotated system is &’(x) = #(R7!x). 


B.3 The group SU(2) 


Ann x n matrix U is unitary if UU' = U'U = I. The product of two unitary matrices is 
unitary. Hence n x n unitary matrices form a group under matrix multiplication, denoted 
by U(n). 

Since 

det(UU') = det U det U* = det U(det(U)* = det I = 1, 

we may write det U = e'”*, where a is real. 

The special unitary group SU(2) is the group of all 2 x 2 unitary matrices with 
determinant equal to 1. These form a group, since if det U; = 1 and det U2 = 1 then 
det(U, U2) = det U; det U2 = 1. SU(2) is a sub-group of U(2). Every element of U(2) is 
the product of a phase factor e, which is an element of U(1), and an element of SU(2). 

The group SU(2) is related in a remarkable way to the rotation group SO(3) described 
in Section B.2. It is central to the electroweak sector of the Standard Model. 

Any element of U(2) can be put in the form 


U = exp (iH) 
where H is a Hermitian matrix (Appendix A). A general 2 x 2 Hermitian matrix may be 
taken as 
H= a +a3 a! — ia? 
~\altia® a— oe? 
where the œ” (u = 0, 1, 2, 3) are four real parameters. This choice enables us to write 
H = aI + akok, (B.6) 


where the index k runs from 1 to 3, and 


ı (0 ı > [0 =i 3 (f1 0 
dela a op OSG. =j) 


The o* are the same as the Pauli spin matrices, and hence they satisfy 
(o!? = (0°? = (3 = I; otot + o'o/ =0, j £ k; 


[o!, o°] = olo? — 020! = 2io3, etc. 


(B.7) 
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Since the unit matrix I commutes with all matrices, a general member of U(2) can be 
written as 


U = exp i(a°I + ao") = explia?) exp(ia*a*). 
The phase factor exp(ia) belongs to the group U(1). Hence elements of SU(2) are of the 
form 
U, = exp(ie*o*). (B.8) 


An element may be specified by the three parameters a; the matrices o* are the 
corresponding generators of the group. Each has zero trace (see Problem B.1). 

The algebra of the o* matrices enables us to write these elements in closed form. Let us 
formally consider the w* to make up a vector œ = wd, where â is the corresponding unit 
vector, and write the ‘scalar product’ a‘a* as «â - ø. It is easy to see that 


(â: a) = dole = aa/I =I, 
since o/a* + o‘o/ = 0 and (o !} = I, etc. Then the power series expansion of (B.8) 
gives 


ee (ia)? 
U, =1+ia(@-a)+ ry I+- 


= cosal + i sing(â - o). (B.9) 


To establish the connection between the groups SU(2) and SO(3), we associate with 
each point x the Hermitian matrix 


3 ary) 
rash vgs Daa i? (B.10) 


This matrix has Tr X = 0 and det X = — x*x*. 
Consider now an element U of SU(2) and the matrix 


X’= UXU'. (B.11) 


(We are now dropping the suffix s on U.) 
X’ is also Hermitian, and Tr X’ = Tr(UXU') = Tr(U'UX) = Tr X = 0. Hence X’ is of 
the form 


where the x” are related to the x* by a real linear transformation. 

Also det X’ = det U det X det Ut = det(UU') det X = det X, so that xx" = x'x*, 
Since the length of x is preserved and the transformation may be continuously generated 
from the identity matrix (see Problem B.3), the transformation must correspond to a 
proper rotation of the coordinate axes and hence to a rotation matrix R(U). 

As an example, the SU(2) matrix 

i0/2 
U = expli(0 /2)0°] = cos(0 /DI + i sin(0/2)o? = (: = 2) . B12 


where we have used (B.9), corresponds to the rotation matrix Ro3(@) of equation (B.2). 
This may be verified by direct matrix multiplication. 

The matrices U and —U give the same transformation (B.11), and hence correspond to 
the same rotation matrix: to every element of SO(3) there correspond two elements of 
SU(2), differing by a factor of —1. In the example (B.12) above, rotations of 0 and 0 + 27 
about the 03 axis correspond to the same rotation matrix, but give matrices U and —U, 
respectively in SU(2). 
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B.4 The group SL(2,C) and the proper Lorentz group 


The set of all 2 x 2 matrices with complex elements and with determinant equal to 1 
evidently forms a group under matrix multiplication. This group is denoted by SL(2,C). It 
is related to the group of proper Lorentz transformations in much the same way as the 
group SU(2) is related to the group of proper rotations. 

We now associate with each point x = (x°, x) in space-time the general Hermitian 
matrix 

0 3 ey 
X(x) = G ee a) (B.13) 


xitix? x°—x 
which has 
det X = (x°)? — xt x“. 
Consider an element M of SL(2,C) and the matrix X’ given by 
M'X’M = X or X’ = (MXM !. (B.14) 


Then X’ is also Hermitian and hence we can write 


7 x/0 X x3 x!) an ix’? 
X= 10 ce E 


xt tin? xx! 
where the x” are related to the x“(u = 0, 1, 2, 3) by a real linear transformation. Also 
det M'X’M = det Mİ det X’ det M = det X’ = det X 
so that 
GOP — xx = PP — xfx. 


Hence the matrix M corresponds to a Lorentz transformation matrix L(M). The matrices 
L(M) form a group that includes the identity transformation L(I) = I, and hence by 
continuity correspond to proper Lorentz transformations. 

A general proper Lorentz transformation between frames K and K’ is specified by six 
parameters: three parameters to give the velocity v of K’ relative to K and three parameters 
to give the orientation of K’ relative to K. A general 2 x 2 complex matrix is defined by 
eight real parameters. The condition det M = 1 reduces this number to six. Hence a matrix 
M can be found corresponding to every proper Lorentz transformation. The matrices M 
and —M give the same transformation (B.14): two elements of SL(2,C) correspond to each 
element of the proper Lorentz group. 

The matrix 


P = exp[(6/2)o°] = cosh(6 /2)I + sinh(6 /2)o2 = 5 je 2) (B.15) 


corresponds to the Lorentz boost (2.3) of Chapter 2, as may be verified by direct matrix 
multiplication. 

More generally, a Lorentz boost from a frame K to a frame K’ moving with velocity 
v = tanh @ in the direction of the unit vector ¥ is given by 


P = exp[(0 /2)¥-o] = cosh(6/2)I + sinh(6/2)¥-o 


where o = (c', o?, oe 


Note that, since the matrices o* are Hermitian, so also is any matrix P corresponding to 
a Lorentz boost. 
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B.5 Transformations of the Pauli matrices 


In discussing Lorentz transformations, it is convenient to write I = o° and introduce the 
notation 


o! = (6°, 6) 0°, 0°), õ! = (ol, —o!, —0?, —0°). (B.16) 
Then from (B.13) 
X(x) = xo? + xto* = x6", X(x’) =x, ő". 
The relation 
MXM =X 
gives 
x Mİõ"M =x,” = L* õ” x, 
(see Problem 2.2). Since the x’, are arbitrary, we can deduce 
M'é4M =L",6". (B.17) 
Also (Problem B.6) 
LY“, = 5Tn6" Mie"), 
Similarly, by considering the matrix 
Xi(x) = xlo? — xto" = x0”, 
which also has det X; = (x°)* — x*x*, we can show that there exists a matrix N belonging 
to SL(2,C) such that 
Nio“N=L"“,0”. (B.18) 
The matrices M and N are evidently related. The reader may verify directly that when 
M = P, where P is given by (B.15) and corresponds to a Lorentz boost, we can take 
N = P™', and this will be true for a Lorentz boost in any direction. For a pure rotation of 
axes, we take M = N = U, where U is a unitary matrix. A general M can be constructed 
asa protic of a rotation followed by a boost: M = PU. The corresponding N is given by 
È Re n R UU’ = I, and we noted that P is Hermitian, P = P’. Hence 
NM! = (P7'Uy\(U'P) = I, (B.19) 
so that N is the inverse of MÌ. 


The results (B.17) and (B.18), together with (B.19), are useful in constructing Lorentz 
scalars, vectors and higher order tensors. 


B.6 Spinors 
We define a left-handed spinor 


as a complex two-component entity that transforms under a Lorentz transformation with 
matrix L(M) by the rule 


Y =MI (B.20) 


i.e. l, = Mablp, where a and b take on the values 1, 2. 
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We similarly define a right-handed spinor 


r= (") (B.21) 
r2 


as a two-component entity that transforms by 


r= Nr. 
Electrons, and all other fermions in the Standard Model, are described by spinor fields. 
The nomenclature of ‘left-handed’ and ‘right-handed’ is elucidated in Section 6.3. 
Spinors have the remarkable property that they can be combined in pairs to make 
Lorentz scalars, Lorentz four-vectors and higher order Lorentz tensors. For example, 
lIr =/* ara isa (complex) Lorentz scalar, since 


Vr = (MD'Nr =I'M'nr = Ir, (B.22) 


where we have used (B.19). 
The quantities 


Ňël = N°, —o!, — o?, — o°), 


> 


ror =r'(o9, c!o7,0%)r, 


transform like (real) contravariant four-vectors, since 

Ve“Y =IMié“MI =L",('e"D, (B.23) 
using (B.17), and 

roe =r'Nio“Nr =L",(r'o’n), (B.24) 
using (B.18). 


B.7 The group SU(3) 


The special unitary group SU(3) is the group of all 3 x 3 unitary matrices with 
determinant equal to 1. Our discussion will parallel our discussion of the group SU(2) in 
Section B.3. An element of SU(3) can be expressed as 


U = exp(iH) 


where H is a3 x 3 Hermitian matrix. A general 3 x 3 Hermitian matrix is specified by 
3? = 9 real parameters (Appendix A). The condition det U = 1, or equivalently TrH = 0 
(Problem B.1), reduces this number to 8. In place of the o* matrices used in Section B.3, 
we have the eight traceless Hermitian matrices introduced by Gell-Mann: 


0 1 0 0 —i 0 1 00 
Gea TO 0), w=ļli 00) Dye he -1 0), 
000 0 00 0 00 
001 0 0 =i 000 
a=(0 0 0}, Se (0 0 o0), as=(0 0 1), (B.25) 
10 0 io o0 010 
0 
0 
i 


0 10 0 
a n= aiv(0 1 o). 
0 0 0 -2 
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A general traceless Hermitian matrix is of the form 


H = adj + @2å2 +--+ + agdg 


a3 + ag/V/3 1 — 1a a4 — 105 
= | a, +i% —a3 +ag/ V3 a — ia7 (B.26) 
a, + 1a5 Oe +107 —2ag/V/3 


The matrices Àa satisfy the commutation relations 


8 
[Aas Ao] = 21) Sanche (B.27) 
c=1 
where the fabe are the structure constants (cf. equations (B.7)). The fabe are odd in the 
interchange of any pair of indices, and the non-vanishing fabe are given by the 
permutations of fi23 = 1, fis7 = foss = fos7 = f34s = foie = fo37 = 1/2, fass = 
fens = V3/2. 


The matrices also have the property 
TrAgap) = 2ôab, (B.28) 


where ôap is the Kronecker ô. 
These results may be verified by direct calculation. 


Problems 


B.1 Show that if U = exp(iH) and Tr H = 0, then det U =1. (Make H diagonal with a 
unitary transformation. U is then also diagonal.) 


B.2 Verify that the SU(2) matrices exp[i(0 / 2)o'] and exp [i(0/ 2)o7] correspond to rota- 
tions Ro: (0) and Ro2(@), respectively. 


B.3 Show that the SU(2) matrix corresponding to the rotation R(w, 9, @) (equation (B.5)) 
is 
el¥/? cos(0 /2)ei?/? el¥/? sin(O/2)e—'9/2 
—e7i¥/2 sin(0 /2)e(4/? ei¥/2 cos(/2)e7i#/2 J ` 
B.4 Show that l'õ”o”r transforms as a tensor and I'(é“o"+6"’o")r = 2g""lir, 
B.5 Show that the rotation matrix Ri of equation (B.1) is related to the SU(2) matrix U 
of (B.11) by 
Ri=+THUs'Uiol) 
i5 t(Uo'U'o!). 
B.6 Show from (B.17) that 


1 
L'= 516" M'6"M). 


Appendix C 


Annihilation and creation operators 


C.1 The simple harmonic oscillator 


The reader may well have met annihilation and creation operators in treating the quantum 
mechanics of the simple harmonic oscillator. In this context, an operator a and its 
Hermitian conjugate a‘ are constructed. These satisfy the commutation relations 


[a, a] = aat — ata = 1 (C.1) 
and also of course 
[a,a]=0, [a',a']=0. 


The operator N = a'a is Hermitian. We denote by |n) the normalised eigenstate of N 
with eigenvalue n. Since n = (n|a'a|n) is the modulus squared of the state a|n}, n is real 
and > 0, and equal to 0 only if a|n) = 0. 

It follows from the commutation relations that the lowest eigenstate of n is n = 0, 
corresponding to the ground state |0). This is because 


Najn) = ataa|n) = (aat — 1)a|n) = (n — la|n). 


Thus a|n) is, apart from normalisation, an eigenstate of N with eigenvalue (n — 1), unless 
a|n) = 0. Similarly a|n — 1) is an eigenstate of N with eigenvalue (n — 2), and so on. The 
process must terminate at the eigenstate |0) with eigenvalue 0, and a|0) = 0, since 
otherwise we would be able to violate the condition n > 0. 

Similarly a‘|n) is, apart from normalisation, an eigenstate of N with eigenvalue (n+1). 
Thus the eigenvalues of the number operator N are the integers 0, 1, 2,3... 

Since (n|a'a|n) = n, we have 


ajn) =n'/?\n — 1). (C.2) 
Also, (n|aa'|n) = (njata + 1|n) =n +1, so that 
a'|n) =(n+1)'?|n + 1). (C.3) 


We call a an annihilation operator and a’ a creation operator. 
Written in terms of a and a’, the simple harmonic oscillator Hamiltonian becomes 


1 1 
H= (a'a + 5) ho = (x + z) ho, (C.4) 


where w is the frequency of the corresponding classical oscillator (Problem C.1). The term 
sho is the zero-point energy. Since in field theory only energy differences are of physical 
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significance, it is usually convenient to redefine H, dropping the zero-point energy and 
taking H = a'ahw. We may then reinterpret the state |n) as a state in which there are n 
identical ‘particles’ each of energy hw, associated with the oscillator, and say that a and at 
annihilate and create particles. 

In the Heisenberg representation (Section 8.2), 


a(t) = ett ge iM = eiNot ae iNet = eita. (C.5) 


This may be seen by considering the effect of a(t) acting on a state |n), and noting that, 
since 


etiNot in) =et 


the two expressions for a(t) give the same result. Similarly, 


a(t) = ea’. (C.6) 


C.2 An assembly of bosons 


A similar operator formalism may be developed for assemblies of identical particles. We 
set out first the formalism when the particles are bosons. 
Let u;(€) be a complete set of single particle states, where € stands for the space and 


spin coordinate of a particle. We define annihilation and creation operators a; and al for 
each state, satisfying the commutation relations 


[a;, aj] = ôij, [a;, aj] = 0, [a;',aj'] = 0. (C.7) 


Any state of the system can be constructed by operating on the vacuum state |0), in 
which there are no particles present, and a;|0) = 0 for all i. For example, a three-particle 
state having two particles in the state wu; and one particle in the state u2 is given (apart 
from normalisation) by ala\a}|0). Evidently such a state is symmetric in the interchange 
of any two particles since the creation operators all commute, and the particles will obey 
Bose-Einstein statistics. 

It follows from the commutation relations that the number operator N; = aj a; gives the 
number of particles in the state u;. In the case of non-interacting bosons, the u;(&) can be 
taken as the single particle energy eigenstates and the Hamiltonian operator is then 


Hy = > alaisi = X Nie, (C.7) 


where the s; are the single particle energy levels. 

In the Heisenberg representation and with the free particle Hamiltonian Ho, the time 
dependence of the annihilation and creation operators is like that of simple harmonic 
oscillator operators, and follows by a similar argument: 


ailt) = e*'a;, al (t) = etal, (C.8) 


C.3 An assembly of fermions 


In the case of an assembly of identical fermions, we define annihilation and creation 
operators b; and b;' for each single particle state u; (£), which are anticommuting: 


{bi, bj"} = bjbj' +b;tbi = 5, {bi bj} =0, {bit b)}=0. (C9) 
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In particular, 
(bi = 0, (b;' = 0. (C.10) 
Thus two fermions cannot be annihilated from the same state, or created in the same state, 


in accord with the Pauli principle. 
The number operator N; = bitb; satisfies 
N? = bitbibitbi = bi(l — bitbi) bi = bitbi = Ni. 
or 
Ni(Ni — 1) = 0, 
so that the eigenvalues of N; are 0 and 1. This, again, is in accord with the Pauli principle. 
A many-particle fermion state can be constructed by operating on the vacuum state |0) 
with creation operators. For example by'by'bs' |0} is a state with a fermion in each of the 
states u1, U2, U5. Such a state is antisymmetric under particle exchange, and the particles 


obey Fermi—Dirac statistics. 
In the case of an assembly of non-interacting fermions, the Hamiltonian operator is 


Hy = 9 bitb;e;, (C.11) 
and in the Heisenberg representation 
bit) = e*'b;, b(t) = eë! bt. (C.12) 
Problems 


C.1 With rescaling of coordinates, 
P = p/(mhw)'”, X =x(mo/h)'”, 
the simple harmonic oscillator Hamiltonian 
H = (p°/2m) + (ma*x"/2) 
becomes 
H = (hw/2)(P? + X”), 
and 
[X, P] =i 
Show that if a = (1//2)(X + iP), at = (1//2)(X — iP), then 
[la,a]=1 and H= (a'a + Dho. 

C.2 Show thatthe normalised ground state wave function of the simple harmonic oscillator 

is (mw/mh)!4 exp(—moæx?/2ħ). 


C.3 Using the commutation relations for fermions show that the state b;'|0) is an eigenstate 
of N; = b;'b; with eigenvalue 1. 


C.4 Show that the matrices 


_f0 1 ;_ [90 0 
b=() 6) and b= (1 a) 


satisfy the commutation relations for fermion annihilation and creation operators. 


Appendix D 


The parton model 


D.1 Elastic electron scattering from nucleons 


In the 1950s, experiments on elastic scattering of electrons from nucleon targets at rest in 
the laboratory revealed the electric charge distribution in protons and neutrons, clearly 
establishing the size of the nucleons. 

The differential cross-section for the elastic scattering of electrons at high energies 
from a Dirac particle of mass M and charge e may be calculated in QED. To leading order 
in the fine-structure constant œ = e?/4zr, and neglecting the electron’s mass compared 
with its energy, the differential cross-section for scattering from an unpolarised Dirac 
particle, initially at rest in the laboratory frame, in which the scattered electron emerges at 
an angle @ with respect to its incident direction, is 


ae g (=) [e00 + oe sin" /2) (D.1) 
d2 4E? sin*(0/2) \ E 2M2 i ' 


where 
(E, p)= initial electron energy-momentum four-vector, 
(E', p')= final electron energy-momentum four-vector, 
q!” = (E — E', p — p’) = energy-momentum transfer, 
Q? = -quq" = P - PÒ - (E — EY. 


(See, for example, Gross, 1993, p. 294.) 

Note that Q? is Lorentz invariant. For elastic scattering at a given energy, the angle 0 
determines, through energy and momentum conservation, all other quantities in the 
expression. For example, 


Q? = 4E E' sin? (0/2), (D.2) 
where the energy E£’ is given by 
M(E — E') — 2E F' sin? (0/2) = 0 (D.3) 


(Problem D.1). 
Taking M to be the proton mass, the formula (D.1) does not fit the experimental data 
and, indeed, since the proton has an anomalous magnetic moment ~ 1.79(eħ/2M), we 
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would not expect a fit. More generally, the elastic scattering from an unpolarised 
‘extended’ proton is of the form 


of = a? E' 24 A2 Q? 272 2 
d2 4E? sin*(6/2) (=) Hac + zme | cos’ (0/2) 
2 
+ fio) + PQY sin’ D] ; (D.4) 


The form of this expression is essentially determined given the proton has spin 1/2 and 
no electric dipole moment. f,(Q7) is called the Dirac form factor of the proton, and 
HQP) is the form factor associated with the anomalous magnetic moment. At 
Q = 0, fı(0) = 1 and f2(0) ~ 1.79 (corresponding to the anomalous moment). The 
electric and magnetic form factors 

2 


ora r he”), (D.5) 


Gu(Q’) = f(Q’) + RCO’), (D.6) 


can be interpreted in the non-relativistic limit as Fourier transforms of the electric charge 
and magnetic moment distributions in the proton (Problem D.2). It is from their 
experimental determination that the size of the proton is inferred. Both f,(Q7) and f(Q?) 
fall off rapidly as Q? increases (Fig. D.1). Similar form factors can be defined, and 
determined experimentally, for the neutron (using scattering data from deuterium targets). 
The analysis is consistent with the quark model. Since the electric charge is carried by the 
quarks, the charge and magnetic moment distribution should trace the distributions of 
quark charge and quark magnetic moment. 


D.2 Inelastic electron scattering from nucleons: the parton model 


The early elastic scattering experiments were performed at electron energies < 500 MeV. 
Scattering at higher energies has thrown more light on the behaviour of quarks in 
nucleons, and revealed properties that will continue to be crucial for pursuing particle 
physics at the even higher energies of the future. Except where Q? is small, inelastic 
scattering, which involves hadron production, becomes the dominant mode at higher 
energies. In the case of inelastic scattering, 9 and E’ are independent variables. In general, 
there are many other independent variables that describe the final hadronic system, but the 
very important differential cross-section d?o /dE’dQ, called the inclusive cross-section, 
includes all the possible final hadronic states. 

At the electron—proton collider HERA at Hamburg a beam of 30 GeV electrons meets a 
beam of 820 GeV protons head on. Many features of the ensuing electron—proton 
collisions are described by the parton model. which was introduced by Feynman in 1969. 

In the parton model each proton in the beam is regarded as a system of sub-particles, 
called partons. These are quarks, antiquarks and gluons. Quarks and antiquarks are the 
partons that carry electric charge. The proton’s energy and momentum P* is envisaged as 
being distributed over the different parton types i with certain probability distributions. 
The mean number of partons of type i in the proton carrying energy and momentum in the 
range x P", (x +dx)P",0 < x < 1, is written p;(x)dx. Here the label i covers all types 
of quarks, antiquarks and gluons (u, ū, d, d, s, 5, etc.). Scaling both energy and momentum 
by the same factor ensures that all the partons have the velocity of the proton. Any 
transverse momentum a parton may have is neglected. Thus, in the model, each proton in 
the HERA beam is regarded as a sub-beam of partons. The consequences of the model for 
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Figure D.1 This figure shows the measured magnetic dipole form factor of the 
proton. The data are quite well represented by the simple expression 


1 2 
Gm(Q) = Up [r] 


with up = 2.79, B = 0.84 GeV. This curve is shown. 
For Q? < 3GeV?, Gg = (Q°)Gm(Q?)/up but for Q? > 5 GeV? only Gy(Q7) 
can be measured with accuracy (see Coward et al., 1968). 


the inclusive cross-section can be most easily demonstrated in the rest frame of the proton. 
In this frame, a parton with energy-momentum fraction x will behave like a particle of 
mass xM at rest. For Q? < M2 the dominant scattering will be electromagnetic scattering 
from the charged partons: the spin 1/2 quarks and antiquarks. For the elastic scattering 
from a parton of type i with effective mass xM we have 


Po’ _ GME sc _ Eye) + 2EE' sin?(0/2)) (S2 D7) 
= x sin — 7 ; 
dE’dQ E’ dQ elastic 
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where (do! /dQ)elastic is of the form given by (D.4), but with M replaced by (xM), and a? 
by gpa where q? = (1/3)* or (2/3)* depending on the type of parton. On integrating over 
E’, the 5-function in (D.7) picks out the energy for elastic scattering through an angle 8, as 
required by the condition (D.3) with (xM) in place of M. 
(Note that (a E’ — b) = (E'/b)6(E’ — b/a), a > 0)). If we define 
v=E-E' 
then 
do! _ (xM)E 
dE’'dQ  E' 


5{(xM)v — Q?/2} (3). (D.8) 


elastic 


Averaging over a large number of collisions, and assuming that the partons scatter 
incoherently, the inclusive cross-section in the parton model is 


Wo _ (xM)E 
dE’ dQ ~ E' GMs 0*/2) (x n ei (SS dQ Jaa a 


T DS pil) (= 5G ) (D.9) 


sae 


where 

x = Q7/2Mv, (D.10) 
and the sum is over all types of charged partons. Finally, inserting explicitly the general 
elastic scattering formula (D.4) 


sa á Ez Q*) cos?(0/2) + Fi(x, Q’) sin?(6 2| (D.11) 
Ird ~ DME? sin*(@/2) | 2v 20 2 1008 O/) + Fi, Osin O/ 
where 
2 2 i\2 v i\2 
F(x, Q =x) pig; {(Fi) Hoye Oe |. (D.12) 
D 
Fix, 0 = 5 D R + DY (D.13) 


(using (D.10), Q?/4x? M? = v/2Mx). 

In fact the form (D.11) for the inclusive cross-section, in terms of two structure 
functions F(x, Q?) and F(x, OQ), is quite general, and does not depend on the model we 
have introduced. 

The wavelength A/Q is a measure of the scale on which the structure of the proton is 
explored in an electron scattering experiment. For low Q, such that A/Q is large compared 
with the size of the proton, we can anticipate that the electron is scattered coherently from 
the proton as a whole. It is at high Q that the parton model becomes interesting. For Q? > a 
few GeV’, incoherent parton scattering seems to dominate, and the quarks and antiquarks 
in the proton apparently behave almost like free elementary particles: their anomalous 
moments can be neglected and we can set f = 0. Then from (D.12) and (D.13) 


F(x, Q’) = 2x Fi (x, Q’). (D.14) 
This, the Callen—Gross relation, is well satisfied experimentally. 
If the charged partons are structureless Dirac particles, F= = | for all Q?, so that 


P, Q) =x} poq? = Pa), (D.15) 


1 
Fi(x, 0 = 5) pig = Fi), (D.16) 
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u 


Figure D.2 An illustration of a muon neutrino converting to a muon on scattering 
from a d quark in a nuclean. The illustration indicates three “valence quarks’. In 
fact there is additional scattering from quark—antiquark pairs that are generated by 
the gluon field. 


and both F and F; depend only on the dimensionless parameter x = Q?/2Mv. This is 
Bjorken scaling. 

F>(x, Q?) is illustrated in Fig. 17.3 over a wide range of values of Q? and x. It can be 
seen that the naive parton model is not strictly correct, but that the Q? dependence is weak 
compared with that of the elastic form factor of the proton (Fig. D.1). It is usual to rewrite 
(D.12) as 


F(x, Q?) =x 2, pilx, Qq?, (D.17) 


associating the Q? dependence with the parton distribution itself rather than with the 
parton form factor. (See the discussion of the Altarelli—Parisi equations of QCD in Section 
17.3.) 

To determine the individual parton distributions p;(x, Q?) introduced in equation 
(D.17) requires more information than is contained in the proton structure functions alone. 
The neutron has been investigated using deuteron targets, and, using the isospin symmetry 
between the neutron and proton (u <> d, i <> d), the neutron data give further 
independent information. The weak interaction between quarks and leptons is described in 
Chapter 14. Neutrino and antineutrino inclusive cross-sections on proton and deuteron 
targets (Fig. D.2) give a further four independent relationships, so that, neglecting the 
contributions of heavier quarks, the individual u, d, s, ū, d,§ parton distributions can be 
estimated. In this approximation, (D.17) becomes 


P(x) & Suo) + xū(x)] + sledo) + xd(x) + xs(x) + x5(x)], (D.18) 


where u(x) = pPy(x), etc. 
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Figure D.3 Curve 1 is of x(u(x) — ū(x)) (see equation (D.18)). u(x) — u(x) is 
called the valence u quark distribution function. Curve 2 is x(d(x) — d(x)), (d(x) — 
d(x)), the valence d quark distribution function. 
Curve 3 illustrates the sea quark distribution. Neglecting the generation of cc, 
bb and tt pairs, curve 3 is of x(u(x) + d(x) + 5(x)). 


Figure D.3 shows acceptable sets of parton distributions for the proton at Q? = 5 GeV” 
and at Q? = 104 GeV’. With the present precision of the data these curves can be taken 
only as a fair indication of their forms. They have been constructed to satisfy the condition 
that the total parton charge is equal to e: 


1 
ey qipi(x)dx = 1, 


but it is important to note that the charged partons carry only about one half of the total 
proton momentum: 
5 / xpi(x) dx © 1/2. 


The remainder is presumably carried by the electrically neutral gluons. 
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D.3 Hadronic states 


The basic idea of the naive parton model is that at high Q? an electron scatters from a free 
elementary quark or antiquark, and the scattering process is completed before the recoiling 
quark has time to interact with its environment of quarks, antiquarks and gluons. Thus in 
the calculation of the inclusive cross-section the final hadronic states do not appear. 

In the model, at large Q? both the electron and the struck quark are deflected through 
large angles. Figure 1.10 shows an example of an event from the ZEUS detector at HERA. 
The transverse momentum of the scattered electron is balanced by a jet of hadrons that can 
be associated with the recoiling quark. Another jet, the ‘proton remnant’ jet is confined to 
small angles with respect to the proton beam. Events like these give further strong support 
to the parton model. 

The ‘deep inelastic’ scattering data, when interpreted within the parton model, require 
the nucleon to have some @ and d content, and also to contain s5 quark-antiquark pairs 
(Fig. D.3). How is this to be reconciled with the simple quark model of nucleons at rest 
that we used in Chapter 1? A quark of the ‘three quark’ model of a nucleon, often called a 
constituent quark, is to be regarded as an elementary quark dressed with the strong 
interaction field, which will itself induce fluctuating quark—antiquark pairs. The quarks in 
the parton model are to be regarded as more like elementary quarks. 

In quantum field theory, it is a non-trivial matter to make a Lorentz transformation on 
the internal wave function of a complex interacting system like a nucleon. The quark and 
gluon content of a proton are frame dependent. Because of time dilation, the time scale of 
the internal dynamics of the nucleon becomes long in a frame in which its momentum is 
large, and in this frame the parton distribution will be fixed over the time of interaction 
with an electron in a deep inelastic scattering experiment. The parton distributions in the 
model are taken to represent the distributions in this ‘infinite momentum’ frame. 


Problems 
D.1 Verify equations (D.2) and (D.3). 


D.2 In quantum mechanics, the differential cross-section for the elastic scattering of an 
electron with energy E >> m, from a fixed electrostatic potential ¢ (r) is given in 
Born approximation, and neglecting the effects of electron spin, by 


do EN? igr 43 2 
= - (=) (< [ome x) 7 


where q is the difference between the initial and final wave vectors of the electron. 

a. Show that q = |q| = 2E sin (80/2), where 8 is the scattering angle. 

b. Poisson’s equation relates the potential ¢ (r) to the charge density p(r) by V7¢ = 
—p. Noting that V7el4" = —g7el4", and integrating by parts, show that 


d jie eae f E 
fe = (=) qt (ef poeta’) l 


Thus a measured cross-section can be used to infer the Fourier transform of the charge 
distribution, as this simple example illustrates. 


D.3 Taking Q? and v as independent variables instead of E’ and 0, show that 
do 4 do _ EE do 
dE’dQ2 2x dE'd(cos6) — m dQ?dv' 


Appendix E 


Mass matrices and mixing 


E.1 K° and K° 
A phenomenological description of the time development of an electrically charged 
meson |P} at rest is given by the equation 


d 
igla = ee ew IP) (E.1) 


with its solution 
|P (0) = |P ema" 


Here, m is the meson mass, I is the decay rate and 1/T is the mean life of the meson. 

Electrically neutral mesons, for example K?(d5) and B°(db), which have a distinct 
antimeson, in this example K°(sd) and B°(bd), can mix so that (E.1) becomes two coupled 
equations. For K° and K° these are 


d /|K° — (i/2)T =p? K? 
ja (9) ("70r =p IK°) >) 
dt \ |K°) —q m — (i/2)P |K°) 
p° and q? are two complex numbers. We can regard the 2 x 2 mass matrix as an 


‘effective’ Hamiltonian Hweak. The equality of the diagonal elements of Hweak is 
guaranteed by CPT invariance. The weak interaction generates the off-diagonal elements 


(K°| Hweak|K°) = =p, (K°| Hweak|K°) = —¢q°. 


Contributions to p° and q? are illustrated in Fig. E.1. 
By substitution into (E.2) it can be seen that the eigenstates of Hweak are 


IKs) = N[p|K°) + q|K°)] (E.3) 
and 


IKL) = N[pIK®) — q|K°)] (E.4) 


with eigenvalues m — il /2 — pq and m — il /2 + pq respectively. N = (|p|? + lq D1 


is a normalising factor. We choose the sign of the square root, pg = y p?q?, so that 
Im(pq) is positive; then K; has a longer mean life than Ks. 

The mass difference Am = 2Real(pq) (from experiment Am ~ 3 x 107!? MeV). We 
shall identify m with the mean mass of Ks and K. The mean lives are 
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* * 


Ve ni Vis Vid 
s qi d 5 qi i 
d q; 3 d s 
q Y : > y > 
y; Vs vids 
(K° | Hweak | K°) (Ke | Hweak | K°) 


Figure E.1 Quark diagrams illustrating how the weak interaction with W bosons 
generates mixing. qg;, and qj are any of the (2/3)e charged quarks u, c or t. The 
mixing matrix elements are proportional to the products of the four KM factors in 
the diagrams. 


1 
x ——___—_ and ts = ~ (from experiment 
Tr — 2 Im(pq) Tr +2 Im(pq) 


t ~ 5x 1078s, ts ~ 107! s.) The subscripts L and S refer to the long and short lives. 

From lattice estimations of the bound state wave functions and other QCD 
modifications, p? and q? can be calculated by perturbation theory in the weak interaction. 
Fig.E.1 illustrates the fact that because some of the KM factors V;s, etc. are complex 
numbers, p and q are not equal. As a consequence neither |K, ) nor |Ks) is an eigenstate of 
CP. See Section (18.4). 


TL 


E.2 B° and B° 


The neutral B meson pair B° and B° mix by the same mechanism as the neutral K mesons. 
The parameters m, I’, p? and q? take, of course, different values. 

For the B pair Im(pq) is much smaller than I so that the two mean lives are almost 
equal. There are two particles of different mass: 


IBL) = N[p|B°) + q|B°)], 
[Bu) = N[p|B°) — q|B°)]. 
The subscripts L and H refer to their masses: light and heavy. 
For B°B° mixing it is a fortunate circumstance that the top quark q; = t, q; = t gives 
the dominant contribution to p° and q?, p? is proportional to (Ve Vi and q? is 
proportional to (V Va} (see Fig. E. 1) Calculations result in the expressions 


G 
p= mmz fs FaVo Vå, 
GF 5 
q= Vipin g fe FuVo Va 


(E.5) 


(Donoghue et al., 1992, p. 395.) 

All other contributions are smaller by factors of (m,/ m, mp is the B meson mass, 
fe © 0.3 GeV is its ‘leptonic decay constant’ and Fy is a dimensionless number, real to a 
very good approximation. 

With Fy real, Im(pqg) = 0, and B, and By have the same mean life. Within 
experimental error this is seen to be so. Also |p| = |g| and p = | ple? q = |ple™®. 
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(See the unitarity triangle, Fig. 18.2). Hence 


iw Aion 
IBL) = — [e° |B°) + e~? |B°)] 

o (E.6) 
Bn) = = [e [BY] — e™ |B°)]. 


A B, meson or a By meson, at rest, develop independently with time 


Bee) = |Br (0)) ort, 
|Bu(t)) = [By (0)) e7i0n+Am/2)t—t/21_ 


After some algebra it then follows that an initial B° or B° develops in time into a mixture 
denoted by 


A Am 
[Bony ©) = [eos ( — ) |B°) + jesin (S™ 5 ") Bo |e —imt—t/2t 
[Be ny(t)) = [iesin (2 5 ") |B°) + cos ( m - 2) Je —imt—t/2r. 


If the meson decays at time ż, to a final state |f) the decay amplitude for an initial B° will 


be 
Amt ; Amt\ - : 
(Bèn) = E () Ap + ie~2® sin (> ) A: e7ini—1/2r 


and an initial B° 


Bso liet S Nea | Oa, | eS 
phy 7 f z f : ` 


= (fIBo ny) and A; = (f|Be,y) are the amplitudes for the decays B° — f and B° — f. If 


A charge parity (CP) of fis +1 then it does not couple to the CP = —1 state (B° — B°); 
hence As = As. The decay rates are then 


(E.7) 


Rate(BS,, (1) > f) = |A¢’e/"[1 + sin(2B)sin(mr)] ai 
Rate(B9,(t) — f) = |A| e™ [1 — sin(2B)sin(mr)]. (E) 
If f has CP = —1 the same expression results but with the + and — signs interchanged. 


At Cleo, Babar and Belle, B° and B° mesons are produced in pairs. If one undergoes a 
leptonic decay with a negative charge lepton it must have been a B°, its partner, at that 
instant is a B° and it is the time dependence of this second decay that is measured. 

Similarly a positive charge lepton identifies a B° decay that leaves its partner an initial 
B°. This procedure is called tagging. The mass difference Am and sin 28 are measured by 
tracking the time dependence of tagged mesons. 

The formulae for p? and q? for K°, R° follow the same pattern as for B decays but the 
top quark contributions are highly suppressed by very small KM factors. c and u quarks 
contribute significantly and the simplicity for B mesons is lost. 
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Hints to selected problems 


Chapter 2 
2.1 a'n Seana"? = 8uoL’ 1a So Lie" a;. Hence a', = Lg oy: where L,” = 
gup L’a8g>. In particular, Lo! = goL°1g! = — L°}. 


2.2 a” = L”,a”. Multiply on the left by L,,?-L,?a'* = L,’ L” ,a” = a’, or a” = 
a” Ly“, Similarly, a, = a'„L” p. 
a ə ð 
2.3 dọ = —dx" = g dx” = $ 
əx” əx” Ox!” 
ə ð 
P 2$ 55 


axe ax E 


L” „dx“. Since the dx“ are arbitrary, 


This is a covariant vector field transformation (Problem 2.2). 


a4 det (L,.") = det(gup) det (L”,) det(g*”) 


= (—1) det (L?,). 
From (2.14), det(L,,”) det(L” p) det (5p) = |. The result follows. 
2.6 Note that if detL, = 1 and det Lz = 1 then det L; det L; = 1. 


2.7 8H = L" ,L,t8? = L" pL,” = ô using Problem 2.2. 
2.8 Using (2.3), œ = w cosh 0 — k sinh 0 
= w(cosh 0 — sinh 0) since w = k 
=o. 
Since v/c = tanh 0, the result follows. 
2.9 Jacobian is det(dx’" /dx”) = det(L”,) = 1. 


2.10 The operation of space inversion can be written as x,’ = P} xv. Then the tensor 
Euvap, transforms as 


CHT = ae PË PY Pò eupys 


= Epvap det P = —Eyyap. 


/ 
uvàp 
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3.1 


3.2 


3.4 


3.5 


4.1 


4.2 


4.3 


4.4 
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Chapter 3 


Let x;(i = 1,...,3N) be the Cartesian coordinates of the particles. Since x; = 
xi(q), Ki = (0x; /0qj) q;- Then T = (m /2)x;X; = (m/2)(0x; /0gj (0X; /0Gk)4 jk. 


D. aL. tyla 
de JN uNa] ae bb” e 


Integrate by parts the term —(0£/0¢’)(0@/0x) and use (3.12). 


Use orthogonality and the dispersion relation (3.20). Note that H and P! form a 
contravariant four-vector (H, P). 


Varying y*, 
ôS = / ô£ dt dx 


E f 3e IGY 
= f [-aro (ow are v) 
— (1/2m)V(6Y*) - Vy — ôy” V y] dt dx. 


Integrating by parts the terms involving 3(ôy*)/ðt and V(éw*) gives 


ð 
êS = / [=a + (1/2m)V? y — vy ova d’x. 
Since this is true for any ôy*, the integrand must vanish. Hence 
ð 
ad = —(1/2m)V?° y + Vy. 
Chapter 4 


£ = —-(1/4) FF" — J“ A,. From (4.16), F = —E, = — Fo, F? = —B, = Fy, 
etc. 


A > A' = A — Vx. We require V - A’ = V - (A — Vx) = f — V?x = 0. The solu- 
tion is 

1 ‘it 
— f ) Pr. 


4r Ir- r'| 


x@, t)= 


Foi = (eoi F? + £0132 F”)/2 
= (F” — F”)/2 = (—B, — B,)/2 = —B;, ete. 


1 i : 
= = [lex + ie, eo + (ex — isy)e | 
Trav | ; 
1 
= —— [2 cos(kz — wt), —2 sin(kz — wt), 0], 
J20V 
JA 20. 
E= gg Na [sin(wt — kz), — cos(wt — kz), 0]. 


By inspection, on any plane of fixed z, E rotates in a positive sense about the z-axis. 
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4.5 If the fields vanish at infinity, a term 0;(AgF 0i) = ðu(AoF 04) does not contribute to 
the energy. Thus the energy density is not unique, and we may take 


1 
T? = —F aA, + 3p (Ao F) + gior” 
1 
= —F™ (3A, — ð, A0) + grot”, 
since in free space 3p F” = 0 by (4.8), 
0 1 v 
= —F É Fop + q Fuk N 


4.6 L= }m%? —q¢ġ + qk- A, p' =(dL/dx')=mx'+qA' are the generalised 
momenta. The equation of motion (dp'/dt) = (0L/0x') is 
mx! + q(0A!/dt) + q(dA' /dx/)x/ = —q(db/dx') + gx! (Ə Aİ /dx'), 
giving 
mi! = q[—(86/Ax') — qA /dt)] — g Fx! 

(noting ð! = —d/dx', and definition (4.6)). Taking i = 1, 

mk = q(E, — Fy — Fz) 

= q(Ex + vB, — <By), 
and similarly for the other components. 
H(p, x) = p'x' — L 


= p- (p — gA)/m — [(p — 4A) /2m — go + q(p — qA) - A/m] 
= (p — qA)’/2m + q¢. 


4.7 f Ldt = f(yL)dr, where dt = dt/y is Lorentz invariant (see (2.5); t is the ‘proper 
time’). Hence the result. 


Chapter 5 
5.3 Under the transformations (5.19) and (5.20), 


AW = WÅNIMyL = vith, 
(ve = WIM'NYR = yir, 
dotyk = PENI NyrR = L" yro” Yr, 
dary = yiM'ë Myr = L", pi” y, 
pRotõ” pi = WyM'o"MN'o"Ny, (since MN! = I) 
= LH L” who y, etc. 


5.4 Using (5.28), (5.31) becomes 


W'B GBo + ibaiði — m) y = wi (ido + ia;ð; — Bm) y since 8? = I. 
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te ; 0 o°\/-0° 0 
as es (vi va) ( jo à )( i Ce 
(vive — viy). 


This is invariant under proper Lorentz transformations, but changes sign under the 
parity operation (5.27). 


5.6 


5.7 The results follow from the definitions (5.30) and (5.4). 


61 Chapter 6 


1 = e9/7| +) 
piy = 5+ 12%”, +1") (Say ) 


1-6 6 
=e (FIt +e eT 
= cosh = y = E/m. 


From (6.14), probability of right-handed mode 
e? e? 1 (1 de 2) EET 
= = = , since tanh 0 = —. 
ee + e? 2 cosh 6 2 c c 


6.3 ui (p)u+(p) = Fle? + e™®) = cosh 0 = E/m, etc. 
u? (p)u—(p) = Osince (+| —) = 0. 


Note that 
o-pl+)=|+) and o-pl—-)= -|-) 
implies 
o-(—p)|+)=-—|+) and o-(—p)| — )=|-). 
6.5 |+) and |—) are evidently normalised, and by direct substitution and the use of 
trigonometric identities, o-p|+) = |+),o0-p|—) =-|-). 
Chapter 7 


7.1 This follows using the orthogonality properties of plane waves and those derived in 
Problem 6.3. 


7.2 For example, 
c ; . res 0 —o? e78/2 |+ 
yi = ivy (i/v2). au e 0 ) ( 9/2 


ando? |+) =i|—), giving 
c —i(pz— en? |—) 
v5 = (1/v2) et eee ce 
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7.3 


7.4 


75 


7.6 
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Under the parity operation, 
WL > Wr, 6" 0, > o" On, 
from (5.26) and (5.27). Under charge conjugation, 
Yr > io Vi. 
Hence under the combined operations, 
Wie" OW, > iyfo?o"o ð yë = ið yilo? Ty 
(recall the — sign that must be introduced when spinor fields are interchanged). But 


(o?0"0?)" = GF, 

Finally, integrating by parts in the action yields the Lagrangian density ie KOUWL- 
VR > Vk = Nye by (5.20). 

io y* > io? N*y*. 
But o?N* = Mo’. This is true for M and N given by (5.24), and holds in general. 
Varying ®* in the action gives 


8S = I {—[Gd, + qA,,)68*][G9" — gA")®] — m 8P* P} dt dex 


= ac — qA,,)ia" — gA")® — mS} dt d°x, 


after integrating by parts. Since this holds for any 6@*, the Klein—Gordon equation 
follows. 


If 6 > ep with a = a(x) small, 


Gð, + qA le ®) = e(id,, + qA,,) ® — (8, ae" D 
S = / {—(O,.a)®*[(ia" — gA")®] + [(id" + qA“)B*](6,,00) B} dt dx 


= f a(x)ð {P* [GI — gA")@] — [G9 + gA“)B*]B} dr Bx, 


after integrating by parts. Hence the current 
j” = i[P* (98) — (04 B*)®] — 2g A P* P 


is conserved, as is also qj”. (Note that qj” = —9£/9A,„ is the electromagnetic 
current.) 


7.7 


7.8 
7.9 


8.3 


9.1 
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Verify by direct calculation, e.g. for positive helicity and taking u = 3, 
qj? =—evty yy = ee 
_(e/2) (Pee 4) (79 ,) ee o) 


o e 
= —e sinh 9, since o? |+) =| +). 


This follows since the electric field lines are reversed in direction, E —> E’ = —E. 


Assuming p(t) > p’(t') = p(—t), Maxwell’s equations retain the same form if E > 
E' = E, B > B’ = —B, J > J’ = — J, or equivalently 


o> ¢=¢,A>A'=-A. 
Taking the complex conjugate of (7.6) and multiplying on the left by y!y? gives 
vy Ly (ið, — qA) — m)y* = 0. 
Now 
ivy) = y'y? y? = y°y'y?, 
y!y? (vi) =-—yiy'y? fori = 1,2,3, 


and the result follows. 


Chapter 8 


If an ete” pair is created there is a frame of reference (the centre of mass frame) 
in which the total momentum of the pair is zero. The photon would also have zero 
momentum in this frame and hence zero energy: energy conservation would be vio- 
lated. 


Chapter 9 


Conservation of energy gives mn = Ee + Ey. Conservation of momentum gives pe = 
Dy. Also 


Ey = py, E? = pe + Me, Ve = Pe/ Ee. 


Hence 
2 2 
M — m 
(mx = P) = EY = Pe + me’, Pe = E e 
2mMy 
Then 
2 2 
Mr +m 
Ee = My Pe = 7 < >, 
2MNn 
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9.2 Final energy E = Es + Ey = Ee + pe 
dE dE; P. E,+P, Mp 
dpe dpe E, E, E; ` 
9.3 Using Problem (9.1), 


2 
U, m 2 
d Pegg =e) 


Í 
| 
+ 
Í 
Í 


with a similar expression for the u leptons. 
9.4 Since the pion is at rest, only the term 0®/dt contributes. From (3.35), there is a 
factor in £, arising from this: 
1 (-im,) 
= ao. 
JV ~v 2Mr 


From Problem 6.5, the V factor is 


1 Ay REAA 
po“ PD ayy 


From (6.24), the el factor is 


1 m . 1 
e pt een E 9-9/2 (4) 
VVVE, a Ie 


(Only this helicity term contributes.) 
Integrating over volume gives p’ = —p and a volume factor V, so that, for a 
given p, 


= = (—i) T e a 
(ep, Pp |V(O)| x7) = a IF a Te 8/2, 


(Note that |—)-p = |+)p-) 

Hence the transition rate s is obtained. The factor 47 in the density of states comes 
from summing over all directions of p. Also (Ee/me) = cosh@ and e~’/ cosh@ = 
(1 — tanhé) = (1 — v/c). 


19273 \ 
9.7 Gra ( 7 ) = 1.164 x 10-5(GeV)~2. 


5 
TM, 


9.8 The square of the centre of mass energy 
s = (Ee + Ey) — (Pe + py)” 
is Lorentz invariant. In the electron’s rest frame 
S = (Me + Ey — p = m? + 2m. Ey. 
9.9 The expression (9.8) contains the term 


—2V 2G rgyrel õ vavi õe. 
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The expression (9.15) contains the term 
(Gr/v2) Suv vi "vu Wey "(cy —CA y We. 


t (K > eve) m? (mk — m?) 


l ag? Un 2 
t(K> pv,) 42 (1 ) Pu Ey (cf. (9.3)), 


c 
v m2 

PV a 2 22 

where ( — =) Py Ey = —a(mx* — my) 
c 4mp 


(cf. Problem 9.3). 
This gives ax = 5.82 x 107! MeV~!, and aq = 2.09 x 107° (text), giving 
dK /Qn = 0.28. 


9.11 Consider the decay t™ —> m + v,. The term in £; that generates the decay is 
vl õrna. 


Consider the t to be at rest with its spin aligned along the z-axis, and the neutrino 
momentum to be p. The pion momentum is then (—p), and the interaction energy 
contains a term 


On i 


VV J2Ex 


Now (=|) (0° Ex — o-p) = (—lp (Ex + Py) = (—|pmr, and from Problem 6.5, 
(—lp = (— sin(@/2)e'%, cos(0/2)) where @ and @ are the polar angles of p. 
Hence 


: 1 (1 
al, (=P) b} (®) be © (~[p(0" Ex = 0: B) = ic): 


(tp, Yp IVIT) = sin (8/2) e. 


On 1 1 
mM, 
VV V2E, V2 
The decay rate is 
1 ' 
E= 2a f IV IDP pomyac 
where 


O V (mê- mè) Er 
Or 4m? m 


p (m+) 


and the angular integration gives a factor 27t. 


Chapter 10 


10.1 The term —(m?/2¢07)/2¢0x Y? links the x and y fields, and m = m, //2. Since 
the y particles are massless, the final energy E = 2p, and the density of states factor 
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10.2 


11.3 
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for the decay is 


and the factor 47 comes from the angular integration. 
In the matrix element (p, —p| V |x atrest), the x field gives a factor 1/,/2m, from 
the expansion (3.21), and each of the w fields gives a factor 1/,/2p. Hence 
m Pai 1 1 App? 1 
80° 2m, 4p? 27} 2 


— Mr "x 
~ 128m (ġo) ` 


The decay of an isolated vector boson requires a term in £; linear in A,,. There is 


a term (/2¢9q7)A »A“h that allows the decay of the scalar boson if energy conser- 
vation can be satisfied, i.e. mp = /2m > 2(V240). 


2x |(plV |i)? o(E) = 2 


Chapter 11 


The term WUWU! satisfies (UWU'))} =UWU' and Tr(UWU') = 
Tr(U'UW) = Tr(W) = 0. 

Noting that (@-7)Y=I and (d,a/)o/=0 sincea/a/ =1, the term 
(2i /22)(3 VU! may be written as a linear combination of the matrices t/ 
with real coefficients. Each t/ is Hermitian and has zero trace. 


The last term may be written as (92707 /4)(Wy. lwla 4 Wg? W7), andin the absence 
of electromagnetic fields the term that precedes it can be handled similarly. There 
are therefore two independent fields each with mass g2¢0/ /2 (cf. Section 4.9). 


The interaction Lagrangian density (11.32) contains a term gy”//2)h W; W*¥ cou- 
pling the h field and the charged W fields. 


Y 


11.5 


12.2 


12.3 
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Consider 
U =cosal+isinaTt - â (see B.9). 
Then 
U*= cosal — isina(t!@! — 17a? + 1°43) 

and 

t?U* = [cosa +isina(t!a! + 17a? + r?8?)]r? 
using 

ee! = —rlr?, 2223 = — 232? 
Hence 


it°U* = U(it”) and vel n ae 


The result follows. 


Using (B.9). 
U =cosal + sina(singt! + cos ot”) 
_ [cosa isina(sin @ — i cos ġ) 
~ \isina(sing +icosġ) cosa f 
Chapter 12 
Take the two fields to be 


Lı 
L= : 
( Ly ) 
To maintain local gauge invariance, the dynamical term in the Lagrangian density 
must be L'õ”i(ð, + i(g,/2)W,,)L. 
There are terms which mix L; and L3, for example, 
—(82/2)L1'6"(W,,! —iW,.)L2 
= ~(82/2)L 116" LoW,. 
The operator w,,! destroys electric charge e, so that to conserve charge L118” L2, 
must create charge e. 


The Higgs particle at rest has zero momentum and zero angular momentum. Hence 
the et and e7 have opposite momentum. If they had opposite helicities, they would 
have to carry orbital angular momentum with a component +1 or —1 along their 
direction of motion, to conserve angular momentum. This is not possible since 
p: xp)=0. 
The final density of momentum states is 
P(E) = 4r peo E 


4r pè E, 
Garyp re JE 
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12.4 


13.1 


13.2 


13.3 
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The final energy E = 2E.,where Ex 2 Me” Pe’. Hence 
dpe ldpe Ez 
dE 2dE, 2p,’ 


and p(E)= Eg. 


V 
Ory 


The interaction term in (12.9) is (cv Dhý y. From (6.24) and (3.21), this gives 


1 m 


(FIV |i) = WV Jima Ei 


[i+(p)v+(—p)] 


or 


[4_(p)v_(—p)]. 


Now ū+(p)v+(—p) = sinh 0, and E,/m,. = cosh 6. Hence the decay rate to positive 
helicities is 
2 


c 1 1 
2 Vli) o(E) = 22 — — tank? 6 —— p, Fe. 
m\(f|Vli) |" oE) = 20 Ding O ny” 


Also tan 0 = ve/c = pe/Ee and Ee = my/2. The decay rate to negative helicities is 
the same, and the result follows. 


Since cz > Cy > Ce (see (12.13)) the decay to t+ t~ dominates in the leptonic partial 
width. Also, since the Higgs mass is much greater than the t mass, v; © c. Hence 


T See l m, \? 
ma lox lox \ do) ` 


Chapter 13 


In the rest frame of the W, and neglecting the lepton mass, pı = —py, E; = pi = 
M,,/2,and pi? = My?/4 = px? + By + p”. Taking the x-axis to be the beam direc- 
tion, the mean square transverse momentum is 


Px? + py? = (2/3) pr = Mx’ /6. 


From (12.23), the Z, is produced by right-handed electron fields with a cou- 
pling etan@, = 2e sin? 6,/sin(20,) and by left-handed fields with a coupling 
—e cos(26,,)/ sin(26,,). In head-on collisions at high energies the right-handed com- 
ponent of the electron (positron) has positive (negative) helicity. Hence the total spin 
is +1 along the electron beam direction. The spin of the left-handed components is 
opposite. For unpolarised beams the left-handed and right-handed components are 
equally populated, and the result follows. 


Consider the decay WT — e~ + Ve in the W- rest frame. With no loss of general- 
ity we may take the W~ to have J = 1, J, = 0 (see Section 4.9). The interaction 
Lagrangian density responsible for the decay is (from (12.15) and (12.16)) 


£ = —(g/ v) j W. 


13.4 


14.3 


14.4 
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If the electron has momentum p, the neutrino has momentum —p. Neglecting the 
electron mass (see Problem 6.5) the matrix element for the decay is 


F 82 1 3 
V |i) = ==——— (-| o” |+). 
(FIV li) J3 My | [o |+) 
(Recall o-p|—) = —|—),o-(—p)|+) = —|+).) Also, from Problem 6.6, 
(=| 0? |+) = — sin @e'%. The decay rate is 
V dp 
r=2 Vadose 
a fiiv Pana re E 
where dpe/dE = 1/2, pe = Mw/2, giving 
2 G My? 
r = Ê M, = = by(12.22). 
487 61/2 


The decay rate for Z — vi requires a similar calculation, with Mw replaced 
by M, and the coupling constant g)//2 replaced by e/ sin20y = g2/2cos Oy = 
gM, /2My. (We have used (12.23), (11.38) and (11.37a).) Then 


Gr M? 
1201/2 


There are two terms in (12.23) contributing to r(Z — ete”), yielding 


r(Z > wv) = 


T(Z > ete") = T(Z > vd)[(2 sin? 0y) + (cos 20,)°]. 


83.86 MeV. 


Chapter 14 
Under an SU(2) transformation, and from Appendix A.2 
(TeL) > (TUTUL) 


UTsU = Uaa Usa 0 1j||Uaa Uas | _ 0  Det(U) 
Uag Upp —1 0 Uga Upp —Det(U) 0 


= (Det(U))e 
=e, since Det(U) = 1. Hence (®TUTEUL) = (TeL) 


From (11.23), 


b= 0 
~ Ngo +A/ 72)" 
Inserting this in (14.6) gives the coupling terms 


— (1/72) Ge di, drjh + Hermitian conjugate. 


J 
Similar terms arise from (14.9) and (14.10). Using the true quark masses these 
become 


— (1/20) [nid sdei + dhidi) + m} (uj juri + ukiuri)A. 
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The coupling to the top quark is 


m, _ 180GeV 
V2¢) v2 x 180GeV 


Ct = 


For Kt > u* + v,, the terms 
sL õ uL Vx from j“, va õ” uL from j“! 


contribute in the second order of perturbation theory. (See (a).) 


(a) s it 


Vp 


(b) 


d 


(c) 


S| 
(e) 
5| 


= 
y 
y 

= 


For Dt > K} + et + ve, 
sõ" cL VŠ from j“, vi Mey from j“'. (See (b).) 
For Bt > D? + xt, 


bi ee, 3 from j“, ul 6" dy Vua from j“'. (See (c).) 
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14.6 z 
e 
Y. 
+ 
b uj uj s b uj uj j s 
W W 
The quark labelled u; can be u, c or t. 
Chapter 15 
15.1 The decay rate for Z —> dd of (15.3) can be compared with the decay rate for 
Z — ete” of (13.3), calculated in the answer to Problem 13.3. Comparing the inter- 
action Lagrangian densities (12.23) and (14.14), the term in the left-handed coupling 
cos 28w = 1 — 2 sin? Ow is replaced by (1 — (2/3) sin? 6w), and in the right-handed 
coupling 2 sin? 6, is replaced by (2/3) sin? 0w. Including a colour factor of 3 and 
replacing sin? 0w by (1/3) sin? Oy in the rate (13.3) gives the rate (15.3). 

Similarly for Z — ui. Comparing (12.23) with (14.14), sin? @,, is replaced by 
(2/3) sin? Oy. 

The decay rate Wt — u;d; of (15.6) can be compared with the rate Wt > etv, 
of (13.2) calculated in the answer to Problem 13.3. Comparing the interactions 
(12.18) and (14.20), g2/V/2 is replaced by eV;;//2 sin 8w = g2V;;/V2. Including 
the colour factor of 3, the rate (15.6) follows from the rate (13.2). 

Chapter 16 
16.1 Gv = 0,Gy — 0,G, +ig(G,G, — G,G,,) 
= (L GS = 3G (àa /2) 
$ i(g/4)(G2 GS Avr = GSG} Achs), 
and 
(Àbàc — Acdy) = 2i focada (see (B.27)). 
Hence 
G uv = [3GS _ dG) = 8fareGy, G6 (Aa/2). 
16.2 These are the terms in (16.9) cubic and quadratic in the G fields. 
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16.3 Variation of G$ gives 
S = I | — (1/2)G*"8G4, — >> 47 8G /2)a, a, 
7 
and 
—(1/2)G""5G4,, = —G*” 3 (8G!) + gG” G? 8GS feba- 
(There are two equal contributions to the right-hand side.) Integrating by parts gives 
ôs = i [ao — gG% G? fave —8 X 477° Gn/Da, bo: dx 
f 


(feba = — fabe). 


Since the ôG$ are arbitrary (16.14) is obtained. 


16.4 QO? /4m? = e122 /e Pn e37/a = 10560, 


2m ~ 1MeV, Q? ~ 10° (MeV}. 


16.5 Take Q-r = Qr cos 6 and dQ = Q?dQ d(cos 6)dd where (Q, 0, œ) are the polar 
coordinates of Q, with r taken to be (0, 0, r). 


Chapter 18 
18.1 
d 
mn 
u W 
uw 
S 
Vy 
u W 
uw 


From (14.15), the interaction terms in idW* and tisW* contain factors Vuq and 


Vas, respectively. Problem (9.10) shows ax /a,z ~% 0.28. Setting this equal to Vas / Vaa 
gives sin 012 © 0.27. 
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18.2 The internal wave function of two pions at rı and rp in an S state is a function of 
only |r;—r2| and |r;—rg| is invariant under both C and P. Hence 


CP |n°n”\ = |x?) and CP|rtr")= |r*r7). 


18.3 The internal wave function of three pions at r1, r2, r3, depends only on two relative 
coordinates, say r12 = r2 — rı and r23 = r3 — rz. To be invariant under rotations (J = 
0) the internal wave function can be a function of only three scalars: r12 - r12, r12 + r23, 
and r23 - r23. These are invariant under C and P. Since the intrinsic parity of the 7 
is negative, 


CP |O) = —|x°nn”) . 
18.4 The area of the triangle formed by the origin and the points rj= (x1, y,, 0) and 
r2= (Xp, Yo, 0) is 
(1/2)|r) x r2| = (/2|x1y2—x2y2)| 
= (1/2)|Im(zjz2)I, 


where zı = x1 + iy1, Z2 = X2 + iy2. Hence the area of the unitary triangle is 


(1/2)|Im(V ig Vub Vea Val = J/2. 


Oa — 


18.5 All the complex numbers z; are transformed to z! = e"«~%)z; and the triangle is 


rotated through an angle (04 — 6p). 


Chapter 19 
19.2 (a) (U5; UgjUpi UZ) = (Ug; Ui Ug; UE)" hence 
Im(U 5; Uaj Upi Uži) = —Im(U 5; Vai U pj U%;). 
(b) Since U is unitary, 
D Feaij = IM(BagU pj UZ;) = Im(|Uaj|*) = 0. 
As two examples Fga12 + Fga32 = 0 and Fgai3 + Fpa23 = O. 
Hence Feai2 + Fga23 — Fga31- 


(c) 
TF eee, J getah . (Amul 
eij SM = sin sin 
ral 2E 2E 2E 
sin (0721 + Ami )L 
2E 


and the result follows. 


Chapter 21 
21.1 Let (io? v*)! o” On (io? v*) = E 
Inserting explicit spinor indices 


ieee lie? * E 
E = vio hOg, (repeated indices summed). 
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21.2 


21.3 


A.l 


A3 


AA 


B.1 
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But from the algebra of Pauli matrices of o hok = 6);. Taking account of the 
anticommuting spinor fields E = —@,,v/'6/; vi. and discarding a total derivative that 
makes no contribution to the action 


E = f6/0,v; = võ" ðv. 
Inserting explicit spinor indices 
T2 2 T2 


= a ee . = 
Vy Ve = VaiFiVBi = Vai; Vpj = VpjFj;Vai = VgO Va. 


From (21.15) 


M 77M* _ 77D Aj rD AA] _ 77D 77D» 
Ugj Uaj 5 Uge Uaj Gop ge 


Appendix A 


The equation holds for œf ...v = 1, 2, ..., n. Interchanging, say, œ and 6 is equiv- 
alent to interchanging column i with column j, and gives the same sign change. 


M = (M + M?)/2 + i(M — M?)/2i. (M + Mt)/2 is Hermitian, as is (M — M?)/2i. 
A and B, and hence M, can be diagonalised by the same transformation if and only if 


AB — BA = 0, i.e. (M + M')(M — MŻ) — (M— M')\(M+M1!)=0 
or 
MİM — MM! = 0. 
(This condition is satisfied if M is unitary.) 


Since (MMt")t = MM1, we can find U; such that Ui(MM')U! = Mp2. Mp? has 
diagonal elements > 0, since Mp? = U,M(U|M)'. Thus we can choose Mp with 
real diagonal elements > 0. If none are zero, Mp can be inverted. We may then define 


H=U,'MpU,; = HÝ, and V=H™!M. 
Hence 


VV' = H'MMÝH! since (H~')' = H~! 
= H'U, Mp’ U, H! 
= U Mp UU Mp UU Mp U 
= I, since UU t =I. 
Thus V is unitary, as is U; V = Up. 
Finally, M = HV = U,‘MpU,V = U!MpU>. 


Appendix B 


A unitary transformation, H > H' = VHV' = Hp, say, also diagonalises each term 
of U and hence 


U > U' = VUV! = Up = expliHp). 


B.2 


B.3 


B.4 


B.5 
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det U = det Up = I] exp i(Hp) an 
= exp bs (Hp nn = exp[iTr Hp]. 


But TrHp = TrH. Hence if Tr H = 0, det U = 1. 


The SU(2) matrices corresponding to Ro (0) and Ro2(0) are respectively 


cos(0/2)  isin(@/2) d cos(6/2) sin(@/2) 
isin(@/2) cos(6/2) ) ® —sin(@/2) cos(@/2) 


and the correspondence can be checked directly. 


From equation (B.5), using (B.12) and Problem B.2, R(w, 6, @) corresponds to the 


product 
eY/2 0 cos(0/2)  sin(0/2) e%/2 0 
0 ei¥/2 } \ —sin(0/2) cos(0/2)}) \0 e7192 J: 
Under a Lorentz transformation, l > l = MI, r > r' = Nr. 
Hence 


Ňõto”r > IIMté"0"Nr 
= Mtő“MNto”Nr sinceMNİ =I 
=I'L",6*L’,o?r from (B.17) and (B.18) 
= L“, L” (Ñ õ>o’r). 


It is easy to verify that 


0 ifu#v, 
o” = 2 ifu=v=0, 
—2 ifuv=i; i= 1,2,3. 
Equation (B.10) gives 


X(x) = x'o' 
X(x’) = x" = Rix’ o'. 


Also X’ = UXU? = Ux/o/Ut. The x/ are arbitrary. Hence Uo/Ut = Rio!. Multi- 
plying on the left by o* and taking the trace, 


Tr(o*Uo!U!) = R' ;Tr(a*o'). 


2 ifk =i, 


Tr(eta!) = {i ifk #i. 


Hence the result. 
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B.6 


C.2 


C3 


D1 


D.3 
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From (B.17), M'é“M = L“, &*. Multiplying on the left by &” and taking the trace, 
the result follows, since 


even _f2 ifa=v, 
TERIS le ifA £v. 
Appendix C 


The ground state is given by a|0) = 0, or (X +1P)|0) = 0. In the Schrödinger rep- 
resentation. P = —id/dX, so that (X + d/dX)wWo = 0, giving Yo = Ae~*’ /2, where 
the constant A is determined by normalisation. 
Njb;"|0) = b;'b;b;"|0) 
= bj! — bj! b;)|0) = B;'10). 


Appendix D 


Q =(p-py —-(E-E'Y 
= (p? — E’) + (p? — EP) — 2p-p' + 2EE’. 


But E? = p? + m?, E? = p? +m’, so that, neglecting electron masses, 
Q? = —2pp'cos6 + 2EE’ = 2EE'(1 — cos 0) = 4EE' sin?(6/2). 


The energy and momentum of the recoil proton are given by Ep =M + 
E — E', P = p — p’; also Ee = M? + P?. Hence 
Q’? = p’ — (E - E'F 
= (M + E — E'F — M? — (E — E'F 
=2M(E — E') 


so that (D.3) follows. 
Q? = 2EE'(1 — cos 8) 


v=E- E 
ð ’ 
dg?av = 2) acoso aE" 
d(cos 0, E’) 


where the Jacobian of the transformation is 


—2EE’ 2E(1—cos6)| _ 


2EE’. 
0 -1 


Hence the result. 
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